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NEW HAVEN GENERAL SESSIONS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
AND INTEGRITY 


By Apa Stroum, Public Library, Detroit 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Conscious of the dignity and influence of 
this seat of learning whose guests we are 
privileged to be, we may well pause to inquire 
in how far we may follow its leadership and 
embrace its ideals. 

Certainly in the case of a public institution, 
whereof I am but an imperfect deputy, its 
policy is not that of operating on the high 
levels of scholarship or being a claimant to 
such intellectual influence as is part of the 
traditions and accomplishment of Yale Uni- 
versity. As an impetus in our own service we 
look to institutions of this kind for the crea- 
tion of leaders—men whose careers are out- 
standing, not only if measured in terms of 
professional prestige but whose distinction 
and lasting impression on the popular mind 
rest on the clarity and courage of their minds 
and probity of ideals. It would be ungenerous 
if we did not honor institutions of higher 
learning by recognizing their chartered re- 
sponsibility in the formation of national char- 
acter, their mastery in assaying and purifying 
the human and intellectual ore brought to 
their laboratories. The greatness of any uni- 
versity finds its popular recognition through 
the service it renders the people in a national 
sense, through its share in developing and 
crystallizing a national genius which should 
be intelligible to and cherished by all. 

Such institutions require a good many dis- 
tributing points in order to realize their most 
cherished hope—that of far-flung service to 
mankind. Among such agencies for the dis- 
tribution of knowledge the public library takes 
its humble but now definitely established posi- 
tion. The leaders of public libraries are not 
charged with the pursuit of scholarship, but 
as promoters of sound public thinking we may 
perhaps speak in the same faith as dur aca- 
demic colleagues, as we are both defenders 
of the bill of rights of a self-governing people 





to intellectual freedom; we can be faithful 
to such a trust only if we preserve the integ- 
rity of our declared purpose. 

During the past decade the American Li- 
brary Association achieved an unprecedented 
growth in membership and specialization in 
service activities. It was an era when the 
national energy was tuned up to a production 
and expansion that took on the dimensions of 
an economic world conquest. This prosperity 
wave carried everything before it — among 
other American institutions, the American 
library. Like all other corporations we de- 
cided to reorganize. The national headquarters 
was departmentalized; specialists and boards 
were set up, charged with the responsibility 
of advisory service and exploratory under- 
takings. They were called upon to outline 
service policies to meet the standards of the 
new social, industrial and educational life 
which the national spirit was endeavoring to 
interpret on the high wave of prosperity and 
power. Leadership at Headquarters gave im- 
petus to the new advance and met with gen- 
erous support from all ranks; friends and 
powerful patrons registered their practical 
good will. We struck a fast pace, we gained 
territory, we achieved some objectives well 
worth while. Much remains to be done. 

America is in a state of flux like the rest 
of the world. The industrial era has given us 
riches; it has also generated new conceptions 
of a life worthy of man, wherein sanitation, 
comfort, freedom and fellowship take their 
place in a new social order, where new capaci- 
ties of living are revealed. A delicate inter- 
play between rights and duties enters into a 
growing understanding of human relations. 
Modern transportation has brought restless- 
ness about; we have no permanent anchor- 
ground; the old farm, the village of our boy- 
hood, our home town are but archaic terms, 
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welcome to our sense of humor—occasionally 
even serving as a springboard for the sar- 
castic flights of our scribes. Our state of 
opulency, of sacred memory, supplied us with 
costly social upholstery and standards of 
simonized physical comfort. When the foun- 
tains of financial fuel ceased to spout we were 
brought up sharp in our plunge to make a 
short cut to success. 

We have heard laments about the arid wil- 
dernesses in America where no library service 
is available. It is reported that approximately 
forty million people are without such con- 
tact. Accustomed as we are to associating 
popular educational service with print and 
other library accessories we are prone to for- 
get that simplicity of surroundings, even hard- 
ships, have educational effects often enriched 
by the fact that these untaught people are 
masters of their own destiny, humble as it 
may be. With confusion and helplessness all 
about us we might be tempted to ask if stand- 
ards of life—national or individual—and char- 
acter-making are not realized in the quiet 
corners of our land where life is a little 
primitive quite as soundly as in the great 
centers of energy where life is a little hectic 
and under the whip of the sensational. 


No doubt it has been within the experience 
of our field workers to meet and be honored 
with the confidence of the simple, kindly folk 
of rural habitation, where the friendly return 
of a greeting and many other expressions of 
good will—with no thought of profit—are 
forthcoming quietly and in accordance with an 
ancient, unwritten code. These people know 
little of organized welfare work but they 
have the ability to stand on their own feet— 
give a lift where it is needed, help their 
friends without imposing upon the self respect 
of either. 

Many of these folks of broken speech have 
their sanctuaries both within themselves and 
in the open where nature has revealed herself 
to their seeing eyes. Thither they wander in 
their hours of ease and commune with the 
mysterious truth of life, feeling its strength 
as does the Arab kneeling on his prayer rug. 
Out of such golden threads are woven folk 
history, national culture and deep attachments 
—the soil out of which national literature 
blossoms and comes to harvest. We might 
find that more human virtues and a deeper 
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unselfish affection are born and kept alive in 
the “wee hoose in the heather” than in the 
Alpine country of American skyscrapers, 

The independent nature of these simple 
folk, their unwillingness to be imposed upon 
or to be patronized, calls to mind the story told 
about a people whose lives also run in a 
minor key—the Shetlanders. As an example 
of the self-satisfied and withal independent 
nature of the average Shetlander, the follow- 
ing remark made by an old isleman to a 
storm-stayed visitor from the South may be 
cited : 

“You must find it terribly dull living in this 
out-of-the-way place,” said the stranger, “see- 
ing you cannot get your letters and papers 
when the weather is bad. Why, I don’t sup- 
pose you know what we are doing in London 
from one week’s end to the other !” 

“That’s true,” was the reply, “but yir just 
as badly aff in London, for ye dinna ken what 
we're doin’ in Shetlan’.” 

Obviously we cannot do our part in com- 
munity service if we live marooned in an 
institution not in contact with the pulsing life 
of our day. We are citizens deputized by 
other citizens to administer a special service 
for public good. We must organize our full 
strength, keep our resources fluid and our 
libraries registered as intelligence bureaus to 
enterprises where creative work and practical 
skill construct some of the footings to which 
a civilization of human welfare must be an- 
chored. The craftsman, the artist, the thinker 
are brothers and the enrichment of life will 
be the more substantial if these minds are 
joined in a fraternity of civilization. 

The industrial era of our age has widened 
the front of our advance. While harkening 
to the new calls we should not forsake old 
loyalties. The full chapter of the machine 
age is still to be written. Like all revolutions 
it filled a need, it corrected a wrong. The 
drudgery of toil, the drabness of primitive 
human shelters were cast off like unlovely 
garments. Work began to have a new mean- 
ing, a new recognition, a man’s way of quali- 
fying for social, economic and _ intellectual 
emancipation—the trademark of a wealthy 
nation. 

We are emerging from a century in which 
science through the genius of many taciturn 
men all over the world placed at the service 
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of mankind the latent forces of nature, and 
equally ingenious minds multiplied the talents 
placed in their keeping. The British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science meeting 
this year to celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
yersary, will also pay honor to the centenary 
of the great discovery by Michael Faraday, 
the obtaining of electricity from ordinary 
magnetism. Its bearing upon modern thought 
and modern life is well known to us all. We 
have received a rich inheritance from him and 
other masters of science. The technical de- 
tails of their discoveries are beyond the under- 
standing of most of us; their application for 
human comfort and power are within the ex- 
perience of all. Indeed, the economic founda- 
tion on which the civilization of today rests 
is the gift of men of science who bequeath 
their findings to posterity. 

Brilliant and amazing are the successes 
achieved at an accelerating speed within the 
wide domains of technique. Every difficulty 
is a challenge to new forces, new methods. 
Divers human needs have been met, a grow- 
ing security against the daily struggle of old 
with unyielding nature has been achieved. 
Work has produced wealth, some of it flowing 
back into channels of industry while large 
amounts have been dedicated to human needs 
other than material ones. American men of 
wealth tend to be a group of cheerful givers, 
unostentatiously practicing the theory of cer- 
tain Roman philosophers which allowed “the 
wise man to possess, even to seek riches, but 
only as a means for exercising social virtues 
such as generosity, magnificence and the like.” 

Having submitted this imperfect brief for 
the modern industrial era, should not the hon- 
orable counsellor for the other side 
heard before a verdict is reached? To be 
sure, he will concede the value of concen- 
trated energy and cooperative efforts, but as 
part of his exhibit he will also point to symp- 
toms indicative of a life exhausted in cen- 
trifugal motions! Mental efforts are directed 
to outside life—technology, world events, na- 
tional and international economic competition. 
Nobody has time to nourish his personal, inner 
life. The rest period vibrates with nerves and 
overstimulation, a state of mental 
demanding another spurt. 

In this enervating craving for action and 
more action, the weary chase for “a good 
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time,” we repeatedly respond to the crack of 
the whip and surrender our heritage of man- 
hood, our mental freedom, our right to a 
balanced individual life of thoughts and emo- 
tions, of memories and experiences, of yearn- 
ings and lofty ambition—the ingredients which 
are essential to poise and personality. Our 
eyes are riveted on the untiring whirl of 
humans short-circuiting their power instead of 
preserving it. 

The wonted dignity and calm of our libra- 
ries feel the reaction; we also are a part of 
an intricate machinery and have surrendered 
to a powerful collective will and to demands, 
ever growing in numbers and insistence. We 
have joined forces with others in training in- 
tellect day after day to convey information 
and knowledge in order to keep the machines 
working and nature yielding its resources. 
Are we in danger of being industrialized? 
Certainly we occasionally stumble upon cer- 
tain features that we have in common with 
industry. Laboratory devices are multiplied, 
daily working hours are reduced and yet 
there is a lamentable want of time, strength 
and seclusion to enrich our inner selves, to 
learn the art of husbanding our forces only 
to release them for the deeper satisfactions 
of life. Our social education has succeeded 
in collecting and uniting our moral and spirit- 
ual forces in a community structure of law 
and order where all people have a deepening 
sense of solidarity. Reaching for the per- 
fection of organization, we are in danger of 
forgetting the individual who, if he is to 
reach his full stature and adult growth, must 
be free to develop untrammeled by organi- 
zation standards. 

We librarians also are organized and classi- 
fied; we have our departments, card catalogs 
and bureaus; our statistics are often our most 
solemn proclamations, though they express 
nothing but the mechanics of our service. Our 
chapter in the history of popular education 
cannot be written merely in algebraic equa- 
tions, our contributions to the spiritual eman- 
cipation of the individual call for careful 
auditing. 

The danger of the machine age, the be- 
rumbing tempo of the lockstep, are realized 
and various devices and agencies are function- 
ing to stimulate mental development and pub- 
lic intelligence. The library has many com- 
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petitors, our superiors in aggressiveness and 
ingenuity. Certain organs of print ceaselessly 
furnish machine-made opinions which, me- 
chanically conveyed, are accepted by many 
who without time and desire to do their own 
thinking submit to this polite forced feeding. 
In the name of culture, men’s minds are being 
knocked about by plausible, sententious specu- 
lations and appeals gently sent out on the 
wave length, the terminal letters of which 
may be identified with gullibility and conceit 
of individuals and groups. 

If it be our part to assist in promoting 
sound public opinion based on orderly proc- 
esses and tested truth, if we desire to be 
recognized for integrity of intellect and pur- 
pose, then it behooves us to protect and guard 
the birthright of others, their right to honest 
goods from whosoever sets himself up as 
their mentor and counsellor. Not for us to 
be field agents for the pretender, the hypo- 
crite, peddling his shoddy wares in words of 
printed cant and platitudes. Be not impatient 
with the unlettered man; do not exalt the 
intellectual. Only those are servants of pub- 
lic good who through personal effort without 
thought of gain serve their fellows well and, 
if occasion arises, through a noble action. 
Those men are evil who distort truth, who 
perform sibilant lip service, who profiteer on 
simple minds, prejudice and false sentiment. 

Those who intrude themselves upon the 
inner life of a man must come clean. Our 
high warrant for laboring in the vineyards 
of so-called adult education must contain as 
a leading sentence the promotion of adult 
emancipation and intellectual freedom. Those 
attributes of manhood are the gangway to 
useful activity, to success and to rugged self- 
dependency. 

He who takes flight or refuses to surrender 
his own judgment to conventional public 
opinion should, however, heed the truth that 
it is the analytical, investigating mind which 
triumphs against unbridled impulse and pas- 
sion, 

The main building of an old university in 
northern Europe bears this inscription, which 
greets the students as they enter: 


Great is the thought that is free 
Greater the thought that is right 
In accommodating all those who come for 


printed sources of information of a theoretical 
and practical nature we are properly recog- 


nizing the life of today. If we are also 
spreading our wares to those who are inter- 
ested in human emotions and the aesthetics of 
life, we are honoring those interpreters of 
events and peoples who with their artistry and 
fancy present a deeper and truer understand- 
ing of life than reality itself. 

In making a plea for such library service 
we have no sympathy with the individual who 
substitutes reading for thinking or retires 
from his fellows in gloomy self-introspection,. 
Too much reading, even educational, may be 
as stupefying and enslaving as the treadmill 
rounds of brute labor. One-sided intellec- 
tualism travels on the lonely trails of the 
arid, unfrequented regions. Books and read- 
ing should lead to the highway of freedom, 
alertness and usefulness. 

National culture, the development of a race, 
will not attain its fulfilment if the recrea- 
tional needs of the individual are neglected, 
if tactfulness, graciousness, fine taste and 
other manifestations of good breeding are 
absent. The colorful stratifications of adult 
education contain the elements of a sponta- 
neous, sound joy of life, sensitiveness to 
beauty, good will and responsiveness to our 
fellows. 

I like to deal with him who is not helpless 
and low-spirited when deprived of upholstered 
leather chairs and the beseeching appeals of 
the radio. I am for the man who has the 
courage to live his own life, whose wings are 
strong in mist and sunshine, whose zest for 
life has no hectic tempo—such a man makes 
a good companion and is a power in social 
education. Virility, steadiness in the hour of 
decision, sturdy humanity, the love of one’s 
mother tongue, enter into the structure of 
all national culture. The abundant life is 
achieved through the balanced intelligent en- 
joyment of one’s physical and mental self and 
the sharing of the happy hours with others. 

Books like The story of San Michele, Giants 
in the earth, Death comes for the archbishop, 
Lambs in March, the racy flavor of native 
humor as rendered by Mark Twain, the sup- 
pressed yet exquisitely fluent idealism of 
Galsworthy, sound the depths of human sym- 
pathy and good will. They are a testament 
of noble sentiments from those who with deep 
affection have lived very close to the heart 


of nature and life. If education means wn: 
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derstanding, then we serve faithfully in plac- 
ing such printed messages in the hands of our 
fellows. There may still be voices from down 
in the pit speaking in praise of increased per 
capita book circulation—they are but droning 
words from the accounting department where 
the sun never shines. 

A good book touching the mystery as whis- 
pered in the silent woods or giving us the 


jubilant notes heard under the open sky car- 
ries us toward the heights as do music and 
song. If it comes our way in our daily 
service to introduce to others such melodies 
of the delicately attuned and inspired human 
mind, then we experience a reward more 
precious than rubies—we have had a share in 
the making of a life, and not merely advised 
as to how to make a living. 


THE COORDINATING OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
FOR ART APPRECIATION 


By Frepertc ALLEN WHITING, President, The American Federation of Arts 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


It is a particular pleasure to speak at this 
session of the American Library Association 
conference; to bring to you a message from 
the American Federation of Arts, of which I 
am now president, and to extend to the libra- 
rians and libraries of the country our invita- 
tion to hearty cooperation in coordinated pro- 
grams to bring an understanding of art to the 
people of America. 

I am going to read my paper in order that 
I may keep within the limits of my time, and 
will precede it with a text which came to my 
attention after the paper was written. I picked 
up Saturday morning on my desk the publica- 
tion of one of the large colleges in which the 
director of the department of art had given 
this quotation from Bernhard Berenson, the 
great art critic and authority. The quotation 
is as follows, headed: “The Contrast of His- 
toric and Aesthetic Interests in the Study of 
Art. 

“... I must make my meaning clear, lest I 
be identified with those scholars who seem to 
think that the whole function of the student 
of art and letters is to trace the evolution of 
one artist from another. The development of 
types, forms, and motives is an interesting 
study ; it is interesting also to see in what way 
a great artist is influenced by, or reacts against, 
the general evolution of types and motives 
going on in his day; but, though such research, 
even when scrupulously scientific—which it 
seldom is—may to some extent help us to 
understand the mettle of the man back of the 
artist, it is, in so far as the appreciation of 
the work of art is concerned, going North 





when when you should be going South. And 
it is high time to protest, and insist that the 
chief interest of the student of art is in the 
enjoyment of the work of art, and not in its 
furnishing glosses for him whose concern is 
evolution, psychology, history, or anything 
else.” 

I have taken as my subject this morning, 
“The Coordinating of Community Programs 
for Art Appreciation,” because I feel that the 
time is opportune for a serious consideration 
of what may be a community’s responsibility 
in this matter of education in the field of the 
arts. 

I sometimes wonder if we are not offering 
too many young people the opportunity for 
what purports to be professional training in 
the arts—or perhaps making that training so 
easy to enter, and so intellectually comfort- 
able, that many young people take art school 
courses as an interesting experience and an 
easy way of deferring the dreaded day when 
they must face the actualities of life, in the 
form of a job, and a regular daily grind under 
a boss who has to get his money’s worth and 
is paying for, and not being paid for, the 
service. The result of the system is that many 
young people who are ill-adapted and ill- 
equipped for the career of practicing artist 
(and too frequently without adequate men- 
tality or imagination or character to give them 
a real message to express) are seeking unsuc- 
cessfully to earn their living as artists. 

On the other hand we have the equally dis- 
tressing spectacle of young people turned out 
of college training who, having taken some 
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fine arts courses, are convinced that they 
“know all about art,’ and are prepared to 
teach the subject to others. If their memories 
are good they may be able, offhand and con- 
vincingly, to tell you when Leonardo was born 
and died, and where; who his masters were, 
and to name his most famous followers; they 
can probably tell you where some of his works 
may be found, and they may still have some 
sense of the significance of his time. As to 
what Leonardo’s message was, his message to 
us as a spokesman for his age and his con- 
temporaries, they frequently do not remember, 
if they have been told, nor can they usually 
trace the stream of his influence to the painters 
of our age. 


On the one hand we have widely spread and 
not always wisely considered instruction in 
professional art schools, and on the other, 
archaeological training in art history, often 
too largely concerned with facts, perhaps the 
least essential element in works of art, and 
too often under-stressing the essential content 
or the artist’s message. This is no doubt be- 
cause the facts can be easily checked and given 
grade marks in examinations while the essen- 
tion element or spiritual values defy both uni- 
formity of judgment or finality of opinion. 
These higher qualities can serve a useful pur- 
pose only where the student's development is 
the first consideration and the authorities have 
time and patience to find a means of measur- 
ing his real inner comprehension and growth. 

Since we are faced with this double dilemma 
and, if my contention is true, the present 
system is not likely to produce the leaders we 
need, I feel that we should do all that we 
can to encourage a different type of art edu- 
cation which is developing in some colleges, 
and in schools of lower grade. This is the 
approach from the standpoint of art appre- 
ciation or understanding. It combines fre- 
quently (1) enough technique to show the diffi- 
culties the artist in any medium faces; (2) 
enough historical fact to awaken the imagina- 
tion as to what life was like in the great pe- 
riods; why art flowered at one time here and 
at another time there; (3) enough of bio- 
graphical fact to illuminate a few great per- 
sonalities among the artists of the past and to 
make clear why the time, the local condition, 
the training and personal qualities of the man 
made him the spokesman of his time, and after 
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long years its interpreter to us; (4) and for 
the rest contemplation and comparison of 
works of art, to develop an understanding of 
them. 

If this last described type of instruction in 
the arts is as valuable as I think it is; and if 
it has within it the capacity for a widespread 
increase in the understanding of the arts as 
essential in the educational and spiritual de- 
velopment of mankind; then it seems to me 
clear that those who are especially concerned 
with the extra-educational functions — libra- 
ries, museums, art associations, clubs, etc., 
have a very real and a very definite responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

First, to influence as we can neighborhood 
art schools and colleges to consider a re-study 
of their problems, in view of the current un- 
derstanding of values, or ends-to-be-achieved, 
and of their responsibility alike to their pupils 
and to the community. 

Second, the new type of education in art 
appreciation, while expedited and aided by the 
ordinary type of routine instruction, and tre- 
mendously intensified by the best type of in- 
spired teaching, can also be effectively devel- 
oped under intelligent leadership in forms of 
what we are now calling adult education. 

I believe that the wisest form of such in- 
struction will prove to be that which en- 
courages individual initiative and the use of 
the student’s mind and his imaginative reason- 
ing. When we can first sufficiently arouse the 
curiosity, and then indicate the sources of 
information where this curiosity can be satis- 
fied, we have started a student on the alluring 
path of discovery. When we can bring to- 
gether or make available for this purpose all 
the available resources of the community, we 
should be assured of success, and at the same 
time should have the satisfaction of real 
achievement in practical cooperation. The 
word cooperation is overworked, perhaps; but 
after all, it is only a shorthand way of saying 
“effort to pull together and to use combined 
resources or equipment for a common pur- 
pose.” I am particularly pleased to speak of 
this phase of the subject to an audience of 
librarians. 

The library is, of course, the central point 
in all our discussions. It is our point of de- 
parture; we return to it as a point of rest; and 
going and coming on our journeys we find at 
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every turn the one quality which predominates 
—that of warm, human, informed, willing per- 
sonal service. I doubt if any other institu- 
tion, based on an equal or greater intellectual 
requirement of training, can boast so large a 
proportion of trained people with this spirit of 
devoted service, or so few who give, in their 
contacts, any evidence of a feeling of intellec- 
tual superiority. 

It is because I believe this to be true, that 
I have so strong a feeling that libraries and 
library workers are peculiarly fitted for a 
kind of enlarged community leadership which 
I believe will be increasingly called for, and 
which I am convinced will still further enlarge 
the librarian’s influence and service. 

There are probably few public libraries 
which are not doing something constructive 
toward developing an appreciation of art in 
their communities; but there are probably 
none who could not do a larger and more 
effective work in this field, either under the 
stimulus of initiated action from other or- 
ganizations or groups, or as part of a care- 
fully studied plan to coordinate community 
efforts. 

Let us first look at some of the recognized 
forms of cooperation between libraries and 
art museums, or art associations. These I will 
note very briefly as they will, I understand, 
be discussed at the Round Table session this 
afternoon. 

First: There is the cooperation between 
an established art museum and a public li- 
brary, where both are strong and well organ- 
ized, but find it mutually advantageous to 
work out joint programs in certain fields. 
Such institutions may, for instance, confer 
before buying rare and expensive volumes, to 
Save unnecessary duplication. They may ex- 
change file cards, or divide the time of one 
or more employees. The museum library may 
be a branch of the public library, run, or in 
part run, by it; or it may be a “depository” 
for library books needed by the museum 
staff. Usually the cooperation stops with one 
or more of these services and does not extend 
to the development of joint lecture or exhi- 
bition programs, the joint use of staff experts, 
etc. 

Second: There is the museum or gallery 
in the library, using space assigned by the 
library; but frequently unconscious of the 


possibilities which this close alliance presents. 
I hope that some figures may be presented 
this afternoon to show how many of these 
“marriages” there are and how many of them 
are happy; how many on the verge of divorce, 
and why. 

Third: There are, or have been, the libra- 
ries which are “adoptive parents” of the 
struggling, hopeful art associations. They 
have saved the life of many an infant which 
has later grown to great estate. I wonder 
how many would be on this list; and if all 
have remembered and been grateful to the 
library foster parent when they have become 
strong, and physically and financially inde- 
pendent in their permanent homes. 

Fourth: There are instances where the art 
museum and the public library are under one 
roof, with various forms of joint or inde- 
pendent control; sometimes sympathetic and 
cooperative, and sometimes not. 

Fifth: There are, I am sure, cases where 
the library has started its own small art col- 
lection to stimulate an interest and lead the 
way to an art association or an art museum. 
A list of these, with brief accounts of the 
life-history of each, would be interesting and 
valuable. 

My purpose, in thus listing these few among 
many types of existing forms of cooperation 
between libraries and agencies primarily con- 
cerned with art, is merely to call attention to 
the strength of the library’s position, and the 
variety of its means of service in the cause of 
art appreciation in the community. 

But important and varied as are these indi- 
cated efforts, I believe there lies before the 
libraries of the country a far more important 
and significant phase of leadership in this 
field, one that is so broad in its scope, so ca- 
pable of far-reaching results, that I am confi- 
dent it will before long widely influence both 
library and museum practice. It does not call 
for abandonment of existing services, but will 
intensify and vivify them. It will have a 
permeating influence, I believe, more search- 
ing and far reaching than any single service 
because it combines and coordinates many 
services. 

This idea is not essentially new at all. It 
has been tentatively in operation for two or 
three years in Cleveland, where conditions 
were ripe for at least an experimental trial 
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with inadequate or improvised facilities. The 
cultural center plan is but one of a number 
of interesting experiments which grew out of 
the Cleveland Conference for Educational Co- 
operation. The phrase “cultural center” again 
is but verbal shorthand. It means the group- 
ing of the experience and equipment of sev- 
eral educational institutions, in order that the 
cultural ideas they stand for may attractively 
be brought to the attention of a community 
far removed from the parent institutions. It 
is based on the intelligent, trained and locally- 
understood leadership of the librarian. Lack- 
ing an ideally planned special building, Cleve- 
land has made use of existing conditions in 
three widely separated and attractive branch 
libraries. 

The ideal development of this cultural cen- 
ter idea calls for a building designed to group 
around a suitable auditorium, a branch library, 
branch museums of art, science and industry, 
the library having suitable stack, circulation 
and reading rooms, each museum having an 
exhibition room and, if space permits, an ad- 
joining class room. 

The branch library would operate as usual, 
with an experienced librarian, selected because 
of her understanding of social or community 
work and her sympathetic attitude toward the 
subject matter covered by the cooperating 
museums or other institutions. The exhibits 
for each museum would be carefully prepared 
by its educational department and curators, 
being coordinated with the general educational 
program of lectures, music, etc., which will in 
turn be planned by a committee under the 
leadership of the librarian. 

While the exhibits would be prepared with 
the whole community in mind, they would 
have in view the schedules of the local schools, 
and should lead to visits by school classes 
which might find frequent visits to the distant 
museums or main library difficult, if not prac- 
tically impossible, because of transportation 
complications. 

In the case of the three branch libraries in 
which the experiment is being tried in Cleve- 
land, the distance from the main library is, if 
I remember rightly, seven, three and six 
miles, while the most distant is twelve miles 
from the Museum of Art. Reduced budgets, 
and failure to secure a special grant for 
equipment, have prevented an adequate work- 


ing out of the plan, even to the extent which 
the existing buildings made possible; but we 
did, I am sure, prove the soundness of the 
idea of cultural centers, in which these extra- 
educational institutions can cooperate in bring- 
ing to remote communities some token of the 
interest and stimulus which the parent institu- 
tions offer; not only in the form of exhibits 
to interest and stimulate but also in the form 
of carefully planned, varied programs of lec- 
tures on science, art, history, drama, and music 
in which all the kindred organizations would 
join. Staff members or visiting lecturers were 
made available for talks; thus spreading the 
influence of the agencies, developing new in- 
terest and possible future friends and support- 
ers; but above all, enriching the life of the 
distant community by bringing new opportuni- 
ties for cultural activity within as easy reach 
as the all-pervading movie and talkie. 

I hope in time to see an ideal building 
erected in Cleveland or some other progressive 
city, in which this idea can find adequate 
physical expression. The opportunity would 
thus be given to demonstrate the soundness 
of a cooperative scheme which I believe has 
unlimited possibilities for community develop- 
ment. 

The local musical interests and those inter- 
ested in the theater as an educational force, 
should also be enlisted. In most communities 
these agencies offer their wares at fixed times 
and in regular places, and beyond this offer- 
ing, which is in itself a real contribution, 
make little effort to extend their influence— 
and thus their audiences and their support— 
by definite programs of an educational char- 
acter. The cultural center presents just the 
opportunity they need, and their subjects offer 
a needed variety in the center programs. 

The leader of the local playhouse or little 
theater can present briefly the purpose of his 
group in its work, explain the significance 
of the vital theater in interpreting life, and 
close with a demonstration in the form of a 
one-act play adapted to an extemporized stage. 

In the same way, brief talks on the signifi- 
cance of music, followed by programs of 
great music, well performed by those more 
concerned with the music itself than the per- 
former, will develop informed listeners who 
will in time make the necessary effort to go 
to the central music hall to hear orchestral 
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concerts or recitals of chamber music; and 
always the librarian can be the coordinating 
element, seeing clearly the need of the com- 
munity and having the experience to provide 
inspiring leadership. 

There are many ways in which libraries and 
other local institutions might cooperate or 
work independently; in the organizing of 
Hobby Clubs, for instance, as has so success- 
fully been done by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. This effort to develop nat- 
ural interests and make them lead to concen- 
trated study and later to more diversified in- 
terests, is full of promise in many fields. 

Then there is the circulation of illustrated 
lectures, with slides and, where necessary, a 
lantern, which has again been carried further 
by the same Buffalo organization than in any 
other place I know of. This same idea might 
be developed in the lending of paintings, prints, 
reproductions, and photographs. This has been 
most successfully worked out, in quite differ- 
ent ways, at Lawrence College and at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. All of these suc- 
cessful experiments must be made known 
through careful reports which may make the 
idea available for use in other communities. 

Each community needs at some central point 
a bureau of information, where can be secured 
accurate information as to art schools and pri- 
vate instructors in the arts; the location of 
mural decorations and other works of art in 
public buildings; the private collections which 
may be seen, with information as to when and 
how. Some libraries already give out such 
information, but the plan should be general, 
and well organized and successful methods 
made easily available for those who wish to 
undertake the work. 

The American Federation of Arts is very 
specially interested in this problem of develop- 
ing and coordinating community programs in 
the arts, and its facilities are at the disposal 
of anyone who is interested in this field. The 
Federation has its headquarters at Washing- 
ton, with a staff of about twenty people which 
will be increased as the demands for service 
and the income permit. We have a depart- 
ment of education under the direction of 
Erwin O. Christensen, who has charge of the 
traveling exhibitions, illustrated lectures, etc. 
The department of advisory service under 
Miss Mechlin is in constant touch with com- 


munities all over the country that need help 
in planning programs or that come to her for 
advice because of her experience of twenty- 
two years in this field. The department of 
publications includes the American Magazine 
of Art, the American Art Annual and Ameri- 
can Art Sales, one or all of which are in the 
hands of the leading libraries, and it is our 
ambition to have the Magazine and the Art 
Annual in every public library in the country. 

The American Magazine of Art now goes, 
on regular subscription, to about one thousand 
public and other libraries, which I think you 
will agree with me is an entirely inadequate 
number, considering the Magazine and its 
significance as the publication of the national 
organization for the development of art. 

It is our ambition to make the Magazine 
representative of all the arts, and while we 
hope to make it of interest to the sophisticated 
followers of exhibitions who live in large 
cities, we want to make it of particular serv- 
ice to the people of smaller communities who 
wish to keep in touch with the fundamental 
values in art movements, and with matters of 
general cultural interest throughout the coun- 
try. There is in this country, so far as I 
know, no other publication which attempts to 
keep its readers informed on all the arts, with 
specialists in charge of sections devoted to 
the theater, architecture, music, graphic arts, 
industrial arts, civic arts,.and education, field 
notes, the new books on art, as well as the 
expected articles on painting, sculpture, etc. 
Those having special interest in the theater 
or music or architecture will wish also to 
read one or more of the special publications 
dealing in detail with these subjects, but we 
believe that many without this special interest 
in details, will wish to keep informed as to 
broad trends and developments in the way 
proposed by the American Magazine of Art. 

We would like to make special prices to 
libraries on all our publications, but our. ef- 
forts to do this have led to confusion and 
misunderstandings, and we are about con- 
vinced that most librarians would prefer to 
deal through their regular subscription 
agencies, even at a higher cost, because of the 
saving of time. 

The Federation has at this time ten libraries 
listed as chapters, and there are 299 public and 
583 other—or a total of 882—libraries listed as 
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subscribers to the Magazine for one or more 
copies. This means that less than 10 per cent 
of the public libraries subscribe for the Maga- 
sine. We are ambitious that the Magazine 
should be on the table of every branch reading 
room of every great city system, but so far I 
think that the largest number of copies sent 
to any city is the nineteen that go to the 
Cleveland Public Library, and only sixteen 
receive more than one copy. 

The American Art Annual has always been 
published at a loss, due to the small circula- 
tion—the edition never having exceeded 1,500. 
Our records show 126 copies placed in libraries 
for the 1929 volume (the last large volume 
including the list of Painters and Sculptors), 
and 108 copies for 1930. If we can increase 
the circulation to 2,500 copies we can improve 
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the quality and reduce the price to libraries, 

I mention these matters not for advertising 
purposes, but to show that we have projects in 
common, the proper solution of which will be 
mutually advantageous. 

Let my last word to you be an appeal for 
your aid in a mutual campaign to bring a 
greater understanding of the value of art to 
the people of America. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts will welcome every oppor- 
tunity that is given it by the libraries of the 
country, to serve them in this or any other 
connection, and will meet your requests in so 
far as its facilities permit. There is a bright 
day ahead for the place of art in American 
life if our two organizations can wisely de- 
velop constructive joint programs. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


By Witi1aM Lyon Pue prs, Lampson Professor of English Literature, 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


This really is the greatest opportunity of 
my life. I have never had anywhere an audi- 
ence where each person represented so much 
as every individual does in this audience, and 
I think it is a great honor to New Haven and 
to Yale that this national meeting is held here. 

At this moment we happen to have the most 
beautiful library building in the whole world. 

A good reply was made by an undergradu- 
ate to a stranger here some months ago. The 
stranger said, “How much did that library 
cost?” 

The boy answered, “About seven millions.” 

“Terrible,” said the stranger, “terrible, to 
waste seven million dollars on one library 
building !” 

“Why, it isn’t much,” said the student. “It's 
only one quarter the cost of an ephemeral 
battleship.” 

At the head of our library we have Mr. 
Andrew Keogh, and while there may be some 
other librarians as good as he, there is none 
better. He is an Englishman. He can’t help 
it now, and he made a wonderful retort one 
day to an American. The American said to 


Mr. Keogh, shortly after he had arrived in 
this country from his home in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, “Mr. Keogh, why is it that the English 
have no sense of humor?” 


Mr. Keogh said, “I was not aware of their 
deficiency in that respect,” whereupon the 
American told him an absolutely side-splitting 
story, to which Mr. Keogh listened with an 
indifferent countenance, and then the Ameri- 
can said, “Buck up, you will laugh at that 
next summer.” 

“No, I think not,” said Mr. Keogh. 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he said, “I laughed at that /ast 
summer.” 


All of you people today represent the mod- 
ern idea of the librarian. The ancient idea 
was that the librarian was the keeper of a safe 
deposit, a watch-dog. I remember reading of 
a European librarian many years ago who re- 
garded himself as almost, but not quite, per- 
fect; he was to become perfect before sun- 
down. He said, “Every single book in this 
library except one is now on the shelves, and 
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I know where that one is and I am going to 
get it this afternoon.” 

That was the old theory. The modern 
theory is that the librarian is a middleman 
who keeps the books constantly flowing to 
the consumer. My own personal relation to 
you and to all librarians is that of a diag- 
nostician to a surgeon. I am all the time 
making out prescriptions for people. They 
come to me with their troubles. I give them 
a list of reading. I send them to you and 
you operate. In that way we work together. 

I never consider any lecture that I have 
given on new books—and I have given several 
million—even a partial success unless the pub- 
lic library is raided the next day. That is 
where you and I hunt in couples. We work 
hand in hand for the salvation of souls. 

As you go all over the United States in 
many small towns full of ramshackle shanties, 
decaying buildings, broken down cottages and 
new buildings that are an insult to the eye, 
you will sometimes see only two good build- 
ings; one, the high school, and the other, the 
public library. 

There is no doubt whatever that many of 
the happy hours which those of us who are 
scholars have spent in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford in England were made happier by 
the loveliness, the incomparable loveliness, of 
the surroundings of that old building. As 
you sit in one of the alcoves and look out on 
Exeter Gardens, you inhale the atmosphere of 
centuries. 

I want to read to you a short extract that 
I brought in the original folio to give flavor 
to its tone. Here is a little essay on libraries 
written over three hundred years ago by 
William Drummond, of Hawthornden, a 
Scotsman, and the next time you go to Edin- 
burgh, please go just two or three miles south 
of Edinburgh, and visit Hawthornden, where 
this William Drummond had his castle and 
his library, and where, under a great tree that 
still stands, he sat down in 1619 and had a 
memorable conversation with Ben Jonson. 
Drummond lived in his library. 

“As we find republics to have flourished in 
power and glory, so do we find them to have 
been eminent and come to the height in knowl- 
edge and letters, and, as they builded arsenals 
and storehouses for arms to serve in time of 
war, so did they libraries, furnished with 
books for peace and war, which, however 


pregnant and great, without books are but as 
valiant soldiers without arms and artisans 
destitute of tools. 


“Our academies in former times were much 
beholden to their founders and benefactors 
for many goodly books. To such a worthy 
work all the lovers of learning should con- 
spire and contribute, and of small beginnings 
who is ignorant what great effects may fol- 
low? Libraries are as forests in which not 
only tall cedars and oaks are to be found, but 
bushes, too, and dwarfish shrubs, and as in 
apothecaries’ shops all sorts of drugs are per- 
mitted to be, so may all sorts of books be in 
a library, and as there, the vipers and scor- 
pions and poisoning vegetables extract often 
wholesome medicaments for the life of man- 
kind, so out of whatsoever book, good instruc- 
tions and examples may be acquired. 

“In sundry parts of the earth there were 
but seven wonders dispersed. In one noble 
library many more, worthy of greater admira- 
tion and of greater excellency, are together to 
be found. As good husbandmen plant trees 
in their time of which the after age may reap 
the benefit, so should we, and what antiquity 
has done for us, do for posterity, that letters 
and learning do not decay but ever flourish to 
the honor of God, the public utility, and the 
conservation of human society.” 


You see, that gentleman three hundred 
years ago pointed out the necessity of libra- 
ries for the public welfare. He praised all 
libraries that had small beginnings. (There is 
a room in the Yale University Library where 
you will see the original of the great library.) 


He praised all those people who contributed 
to founding libraries. He looked forward 
more than two centuries and he saw Andrew 
Carnegie, and Widener, and Sterling, and he 
said they were the benefactors of mankind; 
he said also we should never have too narrow 
a censorship. Some books, of course, must 
be kept from the hands of the public, but not 
many. 

I can remember how when a certain library 
in Massachusetts refused to circulate the 
works of Mark Twain because of their sup- 
posedly damaging effect on society, Mark, 
instead of enjoying it as I thought he would, 
was very angry and he said, “It is abomi- 
nable to shut up my books and leave an open 
Bible around where anybody can get it.” 
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There is a librarian in Brooklyn who, at 
the time when Oscar Wilde was condemned 
and sent to prison, refused to take from the 
shelves and from circulation the works of 
Oscar Wilde. Many public libraries in the 
country did that. Plays by Wilde that were 
then running in New York were withdrawn, 
and this librarian in Brooklyn came in for 
very hard attacks from public sentiment, but 
he said, “The business of the librarian is not 
to inquire into the private life of the authors 
of the books in his building. The business of 
a librarian is to determine what books should 
circulate regardless of their authors’ personal 
history.” That librarian at that moment was 
a light shining in the darkness. 


I know of no better instance of the libra- 
rian’s opportunity than what happened to me 
when I was a boy of eleven years in Hartford. 
I read an enormous amount of trash and I 
will say that I am glad I did. I have seen 
many librarians troubled and worried because 
the boys and girls come to the library shelves 
and take out cheap and ridiculously melodra- 
matic stories. Don’t worry about that. It is 
a great deal better for small boys and girls 
to read trash than not to read anything. The 
only value accruing to the works of Oliver 
Optic (on which I am an expert); Horatio 
Alger, Ir.; Harry Castlemon; and the author 
of Jack Harkaway among the Indians; Macon 
Moore, the detective; Old Sleuth; Sixteen- 
String Jack; and all the rest of them, is that 
they open the way. What did those ridiculous 
writers do for me? They opened the gate- 
way to the garden of literature. 


I found that with a book in my hand I 
could travel into space much more easily than 
in an airplane or in an expensive automobile ; 
that I could forget my surroundings. I found 
that a book was a gateway to the magic land, 
and by beginning with trash and finding out 
how diverting, how miraculous was its effect, 
I was able later, you see, to pass to something 
better. But boys and girls who don’t read at 
all may never acquire the habit. 

Still I want to show how a word spoken in 
season affected my whole life. I had read 
enough trash in all conscience, and at the age 
of eleven I went down to the library in Hart- 
ford and there stood behind the desk a young 
man named Frank Gay—still living and active, 
I am happy to say—and I said: “I want to 
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take out the complete Outwardbound Series 
of Oliver Optic.” I can remember now Lieu- 
tenant Shuffles and all those fellows. 

He said, “Why do you read that stuff 2” 

I said, “Because it is interesting.” 

He said, “Why don’t you read Shake- 
speare?” 

I became suspicious at once. I was afraid 
he wanted to give me something that was 
good for me, and you know today the only 
survival of Puritanism in many places is just 
that people are afraid of things that are 
interesting and charming and they think things 
that are dull and dirty must be intellectually 
more respectable. Then he made a bargain. 
He said, “I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
you one play of Shakespeare’s, and if you will 
read that and don’t like it, I will then supply 
you regularly with every new work by Oliver 
Optic.” 

He didn’t give me the play that Gene Tun- 
ney began with, Winter’s tale, a very archaic 
and difficult play. Tunney had to read it ten 
times before he understood it, which I think 
is a great tribute to him—I don’t mean to 
Shakespeare, but to Tunney. Frank Gay gave 
me Julius Caesar, one of the most interesting 
stories in the world. I came back for more 
and inside of a year I had read, without 
understanding them, but with pleasure, the 
complete works of William Shakespeare. 


That is what I mean by the librarian’s op- 
portunity. The librarian cannot preach to 
everyone who comes. You cannot make your- 
self the guardian of the souls of boys and 
girls, but you can give just a hint, just a 
word. 

I was talking the other day with President 
Pelley, the very able president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad; 
I offered him a cigar; he said, “Thank you, 
I don’t smoke.” 

I said, “Haven’t you ever smoked?” 


“Well,” he said, “when I was a little boy 
at school, I had been smoking and I got pneu- 
monia, and the pneumonia was not, of course, 
brought on by smoking, but after I got well, 
I started to smoke, and there was a woman 
there who didn’t tell me not to smoke. She 
didn’t say that nicotine was bad or that smok- 
ing was wicked. She said, ‘You have just 
had pneumonia, haven’t you?’ I admitted it. 
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She said, ‘Well, if I were you, I wouldn't 
smoke just now for a little while.’” 

He hasn’t smoked since. I don’t mention 
that as an act of virtue. I mention it merely 
to show the prodigious effect of a hint, of a 
suggestion. Librarians give such hints every 
day. 

You and I are quite unlike nurses and sur- 
geons in one respect. They see the results 
of their labors. You and I sow and we don’t 
reap, but it is our business to do what we can 
and leave the results to Providence. 

There was another thing that happened be- 
cause of this remark made to me by Mr. Gay. 
I began, even though a small boy, to read 
books that were somewhat beyond me, some- 
what over my head, and just as it is a good 
thing for a tennis player to play with a man 
who is better than he, so that he can elevate 
his game in contact with a man who can beat 
him, so it is well for most of us, when we 
can, to associate with those who are our 
intellectual superiors or who, at any rate, 
have more intellectual maturity. 

Thus, in one of these books that I started 
reading, I kept seeing a writer mentioned 
whose name was spelled G-o-e-t-h-e. I was 
in doubt as to the correct pronunciation. I 
knew it was either Go-é-thee or Go-eth’, but 
I wasn’t sure which was right. I read a great 
many things he said and I used to see him 
quoted so constantly that I said, “This man 
must have made a tremendous stir in the 
world.” I used to hear and read about a 
work that he wrote called Faust, and again I 
went down to this Watkinson Library in 
Hartford and got out Bayard Taylor’s trans- 
lation of the first part of Goethe’s Faust. It 
took me several afternoons to read it through. 
I did not understand it all, by any means, 
but I got visions of tremendous altitude as 
through the fog you see the Matterhorn. I 
would not have been without that experience 
for anything. It introduced me to a world of 
mind, and thought, and spirit. 

So, in the handling of children, in the sug- 
gestions as to what children should read, if we 
can, I think it is well to keep them away more 
or less from books that are carefully prepared 
for their immaturity, which often means an 
insult to their intelligence, and give them the 
books that were not written for children at 
all: the Bible, Gulliver’s travels, Robinson 
Crusoe, Shakespeare, and the great works of 


the world; just as a speaker speaking to chil- 
dren with a condescending grin ought to be 
murdered, so an author writing for them in 
the same vein should have the same fate. 
Whenever a speaker addresses children and 
says, “How sweet it is to look into your 
eager, upturned faces,” every child who hasn’t 
got tuberculosis wants to murder him. 

In the same way one must be careful of 
books that are prepared, predigested, and so 
forth. It is well to remember Benjamin 
Franklin, who started some good things; 
among them a public library in Philadelphia. 
He started a printing press on High Street 
here, only a few yards away from this place, 
and then one day he got a letter from a per- 
son in the town of Franklin, Massachusetts. 
You all know that every state in the Union 
has a town named after Benjamin Franklin, 
just as Paris has named a street after him. 
The people in Franklin, Massachusetts, wrote 
him a letter and said, “We have named our 
town after you and we should like a donation 
of a sum of money from you in order that 
we may put a bell in the church steeple.” 

He wrote back and said, “I am very much 
honored, very glad indeed to send you a sum 
of money, only don’t buy a bell with it. Buy 
a public library, because I have always pre- 
ferred sense to sound.” 

I wrote to the librarian at Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, some years ago and she wrote back 
that this donation came from Franklin in 
1786. With the money that he gave them 
they bought 116 books, so that he must have 
been very generous indeed, and she said of 
those 116 books, 86 still remained in that 
library. 

That was only a half hour in his busy life, 
but who can tell the range of that influence? 

Here is a paragraph that was written about 
librarians—that is, about you—by the late 
Thomas Sergeant Perry, of Boston. There 
are two people whom I miss, oh, I miss them 
terribly, whenever I enter the public library 
in Copley Square! One of them is Tom 
Perry, who died well over eighty and who 
was in the library every day; the other is 
Frank Chase, a scholarly and devoted libra- 
rian. Now some of you may not like this, 
but I hope you will at any rate not mind very 
much. Perry wrote me this in a private letter. 
Of course, it applies to women as well as to 
men: 
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“A librarian is sure to be a good man. No 
librarian ever killed a man, or robbed a 
church, or stole an automobile. No one of 
them was ever suspected of a violent crime. 
They move gently. They don’t bump into 
you. They don’t slam doors. They are never 
offensively profane. No one has ever found 
a librarian leading or even taking part in 
lynching.” 

You notice he used the word “offensively.” 
He didn’t say they weren’t profane, but they 
weren't offensively profane. Of course we 
all know that many women, however mild in 
exterior, indulge in unprintable soliloquies. 
The women have submitted to convention and 
decorum and routine for many centuries, but 
they don’t like it, and I always tell men to 
remember that and beware of it. They don’t 
like routine; they like adventure, excitement, 
even more than boys. 

What he meant by that is perfectly clear. 
He meant that they—all librarians, men and 
women—belong to the small section of hu- 
manity that is truly civilized. In the first 
place, librarians live professionally in an at- 
mosphere of calm. 

The admirable address of your president 
last night spoke of the curse of noise and this 
exciting age. Innumerable people today are 
trying to get something with what they call 
a “kick” in it. Indeed, they need a kick, but 
not that kind. What they ought really to 
seek is something that has in it the element of 
repose, of tranquillity, something healing. 
People need healing right now more than they 
need noise; and, to turn from the horrible 
noises of the street and come within the doors 
of the library, is like reaching port after 
navigating stormy seas. It is like finding a 
harbor. It is, as I shall show you in a few 
moments, like finding heaven. 

Just remember that John Wesley in the 
eighteenth century preached to twenty thou- 
sand people in the open air, because London 
was then more quiet at three o’clock in the 
afternoon than Wallingford is today at three 
o’clock in the morning. But in these days 
when the nerves are harassed by noises on 
the ground and in the air, I won't say that 
the library is an insane retreat, but it is a 
retreat from insanity, and the fact that libra- 
rians live in that atmosphere of calm has 
much to do, I think, with their civilization. 

We know, too, that civilized people love 
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agreeable, cultivated, intellectual society, and 
when you remember that every library build- 
ing contains within it the most cultivated 
minds not only of today but also of the entire 
history of the earth, and that every library 
clerk, every person in the library who is doing 
any work, is living every day in association 
with the greatest minds of the past, that in 
itself makes for civilization. Such an atmos- 
phere is both reviving and stimulating, and 
librarians not only benefit from it themselves, 
but delight in passing its refreshments on to 
the boy or girl, man or woman, whose intel- 
lectual hunger it is their privilege to satisfy, 

I have often wondered why it is that women 
can endure to see men eat. A woman seems 
to look on with pleasure while a man devours 
food and I never could think how that could 
possibly be until I remembered suddenly that 
I love to see dogs eat. I really do. It isa 
delight to me to see a dog, a cat, or a horse 
eat. Do you suppose it is that way with 
women? Isn't that the reason they love to 
see men eat? 

When you see a schoolboy coming in with 
shining, morning face and eager for the next 
volume in that history or biography or other 
work that he is reading, and you know that 
you can satisfy that hunger; remember that 
seizing the opportunity is the chief virtue in 
religion and in morality, just as missing it is 
the unpardonable sin. 

One of the reasons why some librarians 
don’t like that passage that I read, which says 
that librarians are good, is that many people 
think that to be good is to be dull. But re- 
member that the Founder of Christianity 
taught us all again and again something that 
should never be forgotten; that sin does not 
consist primarily in doing evil, bad as that 
may be; sin consists in not doing good. Virtue 
is not the abstention from evil; virtue is the 
performance of positive good. It is a pity 
that so many people have missed it, but all 
through the New testament it is emphasized 
again and again so that it is unmistakable. 

In that terrible passage where the sheep are 
separated from the goats, the good people 
said, “What have we ever done that was 
good ?” 

He said, “When I was sick and in prison 
you visited me,” and so forth. 

And they said, “But we never saw you that 
way. 
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And he said, “Whenever you did it to any- 
one, you did it to me.” 

And to the other people he said, “Depart, I 
don’t know you. I don’t know who you are. 
I don’t recognize you.” 

There is nothing more terrible than that, 
“T don’t know you.” 

They said, “What have we ever done that 
was wrong ?” 

And he said, “I was sick and hungry and 
you did nothing.” 

That is the whole thing. The very essence 
of religion is to seize the opportunity and 
when it isn’t there, to make it, and the very 
essence of evil is to miss the opportunity. 

Without any flattery at all, I think you 
people in this room are the most useful class 
of citizens in America. I think you do more 
good, can do more good, because you come 
daily into contact not only with great books, 
but with those who need them. Literature is 
the immortal part of history. Every public 
library, no matter how small the town in 
which it stands, contains more wealth than 
the United States Mint, wealth more infinitely 
precious than gold and far more enduring; 
and you instead of keeping it circulate it. 

A number of years ago I heard one of the 
most famous publishers in New York say that 
he thought the automobile had done a great 
deal to injure the habit of reading, and he 
was afraid that ultimately people would not 
buy books. Ah, but that was before the radio! 
That was before the talkies! Now we have 
against the habit of rcading, the automobile, 
the radio, the movies, and many other diver- 
sions. Yet, isn’t it interesting and isn’t it 
encouraging? There never was a time in 
the history of the world when there were 
more readers than now, when people were 
more eager to read, and more eager to read 
good books. 

How do you account for the enormous sale 
of popular works on philosophy, on biography, 
on history, on science except by a positive 
hunger and thirst for knowledge, not merely 
for the pleasure of reading, but for the per- 
manent advantage that comes from it. You 
never could have lived at a better time. This 
is the accepted time, June, 1931. It is for 
readers and for people who love books, the 
high water mark in the world’s history. 

I think it is a good thing when you want to 


get them to read poetry, which isn’t read as 
much as prose, to let them begin with narra- 
tive poetry, Scott, Macaulay, Longfellow. 
Later they will get to lyric poetry. You 
know the difference, of course, between nar- 
rative and lyric poetry. It was never better 
expressed than in a conversation I had with 
that wonderful Irishman, George W. Russell, 
who signs himself AE. He said: “Narrative 
poetry is always second-rate; always, because 
it is on one plane, and the greatest poetry is 
always the poetry of transfiguration. The 
poet, instead of describing something, or nar- 
rating something, as you do in a story, mixes 
his imagination with a humble fact of earth, 
like a flower, or like a child, or like a sunset, 
and he transfigures that by his imagination.” 
As he put it most perfectly: “It takes two 
currents to make the electric light. When 
you get the two currents together, the fusion 
is a flame. So when you put the poet’s imagi- 
nation with the fact, the result is transfigura- 
tion.” 

As you can get them interested in rhythm 
and beauty of sound by giving them a story 
in verse, so later you can lead them up to the 
heights of lyric poetry. 

Remember, too, that you are concerned with 
the only part of the city or of the university 
that is permanent. The library is the central 
vitalizing force of the intellectual life. In a 
university the students come and go every 
four years; the members of the faculty mi- 
grate, or retire, or die; the entire administra- 
tive force of the university disappears, and 
even the buildings crumble and vanish into 
dust; but the library, the heart of the uni- 
versity, is permanent. It is always there, so 
that those who contribute books or contribute 
funds for their maintenance are literally 
building for eternity. 


I said a moment ago that a public library is 
like heaven. Now see how perfectly the de- 
scription of heaven, the New Jerusalem in 
the Apocalypse, applies to the library where 
all of us go and of which you are in charge: 
“The gates shall not be shut at all by day and 
they shall bring the glory and honor of the 
nations into it.” 


I congratulate you. I love to be with you. 
I look up to you because I believe that in 
speaking to you I am speaking to the soul of 
America. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


By EvizasetH Pomeroy, supervisor, Hospital Libraries Medical Service, 
and chief, Library Section, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


If I did not feel so thoroughly convinced 
that the subject of hospital libraries should be 
brought before this association, I would hesi- 
tate to take part in this program. I cannot 
help remembering the boy whose father said 
to an influential citizen, “I want you to find 
a government position for my boy.” “Is he 
intelligent and a hard worker?’ he was asked. 
“No; if he were, I would use him on my 
farm,” was the answer. Being a government 
librarian—and a hospital librarian at that— 
well, that’s a combination hard to live down! 
Fortunately, however, flanked with a goodly 
number of my kind at this conference, and 
believing so thoroughly in my subject, I ven- 
ture to negotiate the handicap. 

How shall we approach this almost unex- 
plored hospital library field? We may pass 
over the early history lightly. With the strik- 
ing exceptions of McLean Hospital at Waver- 
ley, Massachusetts, the Massachusetts General 
at Boston, and the work instituted by the lowa 
Library Commission, very little had been done 
in the United States prior to 1918. Then the 
war work of the American Library Associa- 
tion, starting in the camps, naturally and 
gradually extended to the hospitals, and so 
evolved the army, the navy, and finally the 
veterans’ hospital libraries. 

During the war, sentimentalism entered 
somewhat into our considerations in extending 
camp library service to hospitals. That ele- 
ment still has its place, perhaps, but if it were 
the only vitalizing force, the work of provid- 
ing literature for hospitals would be left to 
volunteer groups to an even greater extent 
than at present. 

I would not for a moment minimize the 
good work, so motivated, which is being ac- 
complished. It will be found, however, that 
where such efforts are meeting with success, 
there is always a person of vision and intelli- 
gence directing the activity, who, if not a 
librarian by training, has many of the essen- 
tial qualifications. When there is not this type 
of guidance, hospitals become dumping grounds 
for anything in print. 


It is a pleasing contribution to the all’s-well- 
with-the-world feeling, when as a donor, one 
may imagine himself on a Florence Nightin- 
gale par and at the same time dispose of all 
the surplus literature in the attic. Personally, 
it is my opinion that as a hospital librarian 
for a few years in Chicago, I did more than 
any mayor has done since to clean up that 
city! 

After enduring avalanches of paper and ink 
—often nothing more—it is small wonder that 
some hospital executives and nurses have had 
to be won from an attitude of tolerance to 
one of acceptance when library service is 
offered their patients. In such a situation, 
their indifference, if not definite opposition, is 
discouraging to the librarian who contemplates 
organizing this work in the hospital. One 
hesitates ; fearful of trespassing in the hospital 
field where all must tread lightly and with 
caution. Not feeling sure the service will be 
acceptable to the hospital, and with a multitude 
of demands on time and funds, action by the 
city library is frequently postponed. 


A relatively small number of librarians have 
sought the opportunity and realized the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of instituting hospital 
service. They have capably met their respon- 
sibilities. In too many instances, however, 
public libraries have left the work of organ- 
izing hospital libraries to the hospital authori- 
ties without offering assistance. 


The A. L. A. Hospital Libraries Committee 
has for some time been putting forth efforts 
to determine the extent of hospital library 
service. To add to this information, the 
Chairman of the Committee wrote, early in 
the year, to each state and provincial library 
extension agency in the United States and 
Canada. Replies, greatly appreciated, came 
from most of these agencies, which in these 
days of many questionnaires seems hopeful for 
the interest in the work. Some had little to 
report; few had much, but the tone of the 
letters revealed both an evident awareness that 
libraries are only on the frontiers of hospital 
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work and an apparent desire to see what lies 
beyond. 

Omitting the hospitals of the federal gov- 
ernment in this consideration, twelve states 
seem to have no hospital library activity, six- 
teen either have the movement on foot or are 
doing a little work here and there and, with 
one exception, in no organized and systematic 
way. Twenty states have two or more cities 
each in which hospitals receive service from 
their public libraries, or from libraries operat- 
ing as independent units within the hospitals. 
A few of these twenty states have several 
cities doing a reasonable amount of work in 
this branch of library activity. Some of the 
hospitals now conducting independent libra- 
ries were helped by city libraries to establish 
the work. 

California seems to be covering considerable 
hospital ground through its county library 
system. Reports from some states indicate 
that the work is carried on under the public 
library extension department; in some cases 
with volunteers supervised by an assistant in 
the department, and in others with a trained 
hospital librarian as a member of the regular 
library staff. Some report that the hospital 
furnishes the books and transportation for the 
librarian who is attached to the library staff, 
while others state that the library supplies 
the books, and the librarian is on the hospital 
staff. The situation in Canada seems to show 
the same irregularity. 


In any enterprise there is danger of becom- 
ing overstandardized. Hospital libraries will 
have no worry on that score for some time. 

The heterogeneous methods used make it 
dificult to sum up and report the general 
situation. Results cannot be tabulated and care- 
fully classified and cataloged according to 
methods so dear to the heart of the librarian. 
However, in it all there is a hopeful note to 
indicate that gradually the way will be found 
to make adjustments so that the needs of par- 
ticular localities will be met. 


It seems surely that, conscientious as we 
know librarians to be, some way will be pro- 
vided by the six thousand and more public 
libraries of the United States to serve the 
approximately fifty-five hundred hospitals not 
operated by the federal government and which 
do not maintain their own libraries. There is 
an opportunity here to reach a potential hos- 


pital population of more than seven hundred 
thousand persons, 

There are three good reasons why all libra- 
rians, particularly those connected with public 
libraries, should be interested in hospital 1li- 
brary development. First, the hospital offers 
to the public library an excellent opportunity 
to extend its adult education program; second, 
the hospital library affords one of the best 
avenues through which friends may be gained 
for the public library; and, third, through 
bibliotherapy, or treatment by reading, the 
public library shares in restoring and promot- 
ing the health of the community. Considered 
then in this order, how does the hospital offer 
to the public library the chance to extend its 
educational program? 

We are agreed that in this busy world, time 
for serious reading is lacking. Even libra- 
rians, traditionally students, have difficulty in 
finding time for thoughtful reading. The pa- 
tient in the hospital has so much time he 
does not know how to occupy it. Then is this 
not just the place to sow the seeds of adult 
education ? 

Certainly the patient needs a sane philosophy 
of life if anyone does. We are told that the 
purpose of education is “to render a man 
content in solitude and calm in adversity.” 
Almost any of us would feel that adversity 
had overtaken us if we were obliged to enter 
a hospital, and contentment is most necessary 
to recovery. In the hospital, the two purposes, 
adult education and therapy, may well blend 
into one. 

Dr. Gerald B. Webb, in a wonderfully 
illuminating and scholarly address to the 
members of the Association of American 
Physicians on “The Prescription of Litera- 
ture” has this to say in regard to reading: 


“The most distressing fact of present day 
life is that as the world becomes smaller, com- 
petition becomes keener and the time allotted 
to liberal studies becomes correspondingly 
shorter. For this reason it may often trans- 
pire that a long illness may give a man the 
first chance in his adult life for leisurely read- 
ing and thinking. Thus a confinement to bed, 
by releasing a man from the pace of the world 
around him, can prove a blessing in disguise.”! 

He goes on to say that our age militates 

1 Webb, Gerald B. The Prescription of Literature. 


Transactions of the Association of American Phy- 
sicians, 1930, vol. 45, p. 13. 
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against the man who would take time for 
creative thought and that, therefore, anything 
that contributes leisure for his development in 
this respect should be cherished. “I know 
many professional men,” says Dr. Webb, “and 
_ among them not a few university professors, 
who could greatly profit from a half year’s 
stay in bed!” He adds that it was Huxley 
who exclaimed to a friend, “If I could only 
break a leg, what a lot of scientific work I 
could do.” 


A footnote in this published address of Dr. 
Webb’s calls attention to the case of a Rus- 
sian chemist and composer who could find 
time to compose music only when indisposed. 
His friends, therefore, had the habit when 
meeting him of expressing the wish, not that 
he was well, but that he was ill! This situ- 
ation has its counterpart throughout the hos- 
pitals of the land. 

An illustration comes to mind of a patient 
who entered a southern hospital for an illness 
requiring rest. In his small home town he 
had been supervising the musical programs in 
local and school affairs. He used his time 
while in the hospital to read the lives of the 
composers, to study the history of music, the 
effects obtained from and produced by music, 
etc. He commented on how worth while his 
illness had been. Time for study had pre- 
viously been lacking. 

In 1929 the San Francisco Chronicle offered 
a prize of $1,000 for the best essay on the 
industrial history of California from 1850- 
1906. Fifty-eight persons competed in this 
contest. The first prize was won by a tuber- 
culous patient in a veterans’ hospital. For 
nine months he spent an allotted time daily, 
outside his regular rest hour and treatment 
periods, in writing this essay, the material for 
which was procured by the hospital librarian. 
This example is cited to show what a patient 
handicapped by tuberculosis actually accom- 
plished by means of sufficient determination 
and the services of a capable hospital librarian 
to provide the necessary material. 

An achievement of this nature not only 
restores the patient’s self-confidence—itself of 
therapeutic value — but represents a definite, 
constructive piece of library work. The hos- 
pital is full of such opportunities. 

One value which patients themselves place 
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upon hospital libraries is that through them 
they are kept in touch with the outside world 
and reminded that they are citizens as well 
as patients. One man, of mental type, in a 
large hospital where only this class of patients 
is treated, said that he appreciated the library 
because he felt that when reading he was in 
touch with those having normal minds. (Some 
of us who review new books constantly may 
lack his implicit faith.) 

One hospital librarian told of two long-time 
patients who vied with each other in reading 
the Harvard Classics. One read the entire 
set, beginning with volume one, and completed 
it in fifty-four weeks. The other used the 
index volume and Drinkwater’s Outline of 
literature as a guide. 

A well-selected book often opens up a new 
field to just an average reader. Elisabeth and 
Essex is an example. Librarians say that 
invariably readers of this volume wish to 
pursue the subject farther. Hackett’s Henry 
the Eighth is perhaps suggested, which may, 
in turn, lead to dusting off Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, and so on. Some patients following 
this bent go so far as to read Shakespeare’s 
plays of the same periods and, with an Eng- 
lish history, verify the information gleaned. 
Similar cases in unlimited numbers might be 
related. 

I do not wish, by these illustrations, to con- 
vey the impression that hospitals are at all 
likely to be turned into educational centers, 
nor would this be desirable. For therapeutic 
reasons, a great deal of light reading should 
be encouraged in many cases. The librarian 
will not urge serious reading upon the patient, 
or suggest any at all, unless she knows it is 
perfectly safe to do so. 

Speaking for veterans’ hospitals at least, 
the average percentage of non-fiction read is 
as large as the average circulated by public 
libraries in similar localities. Take, for ex- 
ample, the veterans’ hospital at Oteen, North 
Carolina. During the year 1930 the approxi- 
mate total book circulation to patients and 
employees of this hospital was 46,000, a 
monthly average of 3,800, with an average 
non-fiction circulation of more than 30 per 
cent. The average patient population for the 
year was 577, with a per capita book circula- 
tion among these patients of 5.8. In addition 
there were many periodicals constantly in use, 
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of course, and also books read from other 
sources. 

With the book circulation in some of the 
larger veterans’ hospitals running from thirty- 
five to fifty thousand annually, and with more 
than fifty of these hospitals open, each with 
its own librarian or library staff, the oppor- 
tunity for adult educational extension in these 
institutions alone is great. Add to these the 
hospitals of other government departments 
and those of city, county, and state, either 
receiving or capable of receiving library serv- 
ice, and it will be seen that this field is one 
the public library must regard seriously in 
any future extension plans. 


In addition to its importance as an avenue 
for furthering adult education, the hospital 
library is constantly making friends for the 
public library. It is small, making possible 
a friendly and informal atmosphere which can- 
not prevail in a large public library. This lends 
itself easily to making the timid as well as 
the assured reader feel at home among the 
books. And when the patient is too ill to leave 
his bed and reading material is taken to him, 
there is no doubting the friendly spirit cre- 
ated. This continues while he is in the hospital 
and when he leaves, he expresses regret that 
the library service must be relinquished. It 
would be interesting to know how many of 
the new borrowers who present themselves at 
public libraries are sent there by hospital 
librarians. 

A patient in a middle western hospital in 
looking over the book cart said, “I’m going 
to be in bed for two or three weeks and I 
want something to read. I don’t know what 
to get—I haven’t read anything for fifteen 
years.” It is a fair guess he would have read 
nothing for fifteen years more, no matter how 
many times a day he passed the doors of the 
public library, had he not discovered the pleas- 
ure of it while ill. Not then, if the service 
had been less easily accessible. With a long 
enough stay in the hospital and with the right 
type of hospital librarian to help him, he may 
have gotten the reading habit, and, as so many 
have done, when leaving the hospital, may 
inquire about his chance for getting books at 
his local public library. 


A patient is recalled whose warped mind 
expressed itself in a twisted body. He was 
disdainful of all conversation, believing him- 


self the only “intellectual” in the hospital. 
The librarian succeeded in winning his confi- 
dence by daring to out-radical his own ideas. 
He was forced to admit that perfectly conven- 
tional people could admire literary excellence 
in radical works. He was gradually intro- 
duced to authors who appealed to him and 
learned to enjoy the books he had formerly 
refused to open. His physical condition im- 
proved as his mind became more normal, and 
he afterward said that the library had given 
him his start toward recovery. He, and many 
others who have likewise benefited from their 
hospital experiences, will remain friends to 
libraries wherever found. 


It seems logical to conclude that the hospital 
offers to the public library, first, the chance 
to extend its educational program, and, second, 
the opportunity to gain friends. What about 
the part it may take in helping to restore and 
improve community health? We are consid- 
ering the curative point third, in this discus- 
sion, but it should be emphasized that for the 
hospital librarian, the therapeutic side of the 
work always has first place. 


We may or may not work in libraries but 
we all want to live among healthy, normal peo- 
ple. The sick may not indiscriminately be 
classed as mental patients but certainly a sick 
body does incline to have a sick mind. 


More and more we are coming to know that 
no definite line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the physical and the mental in man. 
There may be patients having no organic dis- 
ease, who none the less suffer all the symp- 
toms, if suggested to them. And if the symp- 
toms can be suggested in such cases, the cure, 
or alleviation at any rate, may likewise be if 
we prescribers of literature are wise enough, 
tactful enough, and patient enough to do it. 

I once heard a psychiatrist of good standing 
say that “if one knows the novels that appeal 
to a person, one can analyze that person’s dif- 
ficulties, provided he knows the novels.” In 
that sentence, it seems to me, is the essence 
of the hospital librarian’s profession, especially 
when she is dealing with recognized mental 
patients. 

Clifford Beers, in that invaluable record of 
his mental illness, 4 mind that found itself, 
tells how, while acutely suffering, he resumed 
his habit of reading. He said that he began 
reading not only newspapers, but such books 
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as were placed within his reach. Yet had they 
not been placed there he would have gone 
without them, for he would never ask even for 
what he greatly desired and knew he could 
have for the asking. He states that whatever 
love of reading he now has dates from that 
time. He later speaks of finding in a book- 
case in his ward, old copies of such standard 
magazines as Blackwood’s, Scribner’s and the 
Atlantic Monthly, all dated a generation or 
more before his first reading days. “Indeed,” 
says Mr. Beers, “some of the reviews were 
over fifty years old. But I had to read their 
heavy contents or go without for I would not 
yet ask, even for a thing I desired.”” He makes 
special mention of the room of one patient 
that contained thirty or forty books and how 
he walked past this patient’s door time and 
again not daring to ask for a book or to take 
one. Finally, getting desperate, he summoned 
courage to take them surreptitiously, and he 
confesses that it was usually while the other 
patient was attending the daily chapel service 
that his library became a circulating one. 


Present day physicians recognize the definite 
therapeutic value of properly directed reading. 
Librarians are the authorized public dispensers 
of literature and cannot deny their responsi- 
bility for its dissemination among the sick as 
liberally as among those able to get it for 
themselves. By shouldering this responsibil- 
ity, as has previously been pointed out, we en- 
large the field for educational extension; we 
make friends for the public library, and we 
assist in restoring and maintaining the health 
of the community. 

In the few minutes remaining I should like 
briefly to view this subject as it appears to 
many public libraries and see whether there 
are any practical suggestions to be offered. 

The lack of funds is an ever recurring prob- 
lem, and in these days of retrenchment, it is 
easy to think we cannot undertake anything 
new. Anyway, we may argue, we have never 
been asked to do anything for hospitals, why 
start it now? That is the doctor’s business. 
Yes, it is the doctor’s business, but so is the 
school the superintendent’s business, and the 
factory, the industrialist’s. We do not wait 
for them to invite us to place libraries in their 
institutions. On the contrary, we congratulate 
ourselves on the extension of library influence 
when the use of library books in these places 
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warrants the establishment of a special depart- 
ment or branch in charge of an assistant, 


Why then do we dissemble when it comes to 
hospitals? The library belongs to all these 
groups and they are equally entitled to its 
service. It is admittedly the work of libra- 
rians to conduct it—in one institution as much 
as in the others. 

Hospitals are places where any of us may 
at some time unfortunately find ourselves de- 
tained. If only from a selfish point of view, 
we should interest ourselves. Industrial work- 
ers and students when in health may, with a 
strong enough urge, go to the public library 
and obtain their own reading material, but 
the incapacitated are, more often than not, 
further penalized by forfeiting library service 
entirely. 

Public libraries delay taking any steps or 
showing any inclination to initiate hospital 
library work because the money to carry it on 
is not in hand when intelligent interest indi- 
cated to the hospital authorities might often 
go far toward gaining the necessary support. 
Those who have had experience in this situa- 
tion say it is less difficult to secure funds for 
this branch of library work than for almost 
any other. We know that service of any na- 
ture to the sick makes a universal and humane 
appeal. The library that includes hospital 
service in its program reinforces the confidence 
of the public in its integrity. This may well 
react to the benefit of its other activities. 

Surely hospital libraries help to make of 
patients better citizens and this very fact com- 
prehends their willing support of the institu- 
tions contributing to good citizenship. 

A state hospital in Missouri has recently 
organized a library that might well be men- 
tioned here. The superintendent was eager to 
get the maximum benefit from the five hun- 
dred dollar appropriation made. Good copies 
of popular books were purchased reasonably 
from department stores, the state library lent 
some material and the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary donated a number of used books which 
had been discarded as not warranting further 
expense for repair. However, as an occupa- 
tional therapy project in the hospital they 
were put in usable condition by the patients. 
Gifts from other sources brought the collec- 
tion to 1,500 volumes and subscriptions to 26 
magazines were placed. The library is kept 
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open three afternoons a week, with the plan 
in mind to employ a full-time librarian when 
funds permit. The physician in charge in a 
letter describing the organization of the library 
said: “Our patients seem to derive so much 
pleasure and comfort from it, and in many 
cases we have noted an improvement in their 
mental condition since they began using the 
library. Several cases are outstanding in 
which the patients have evidenced no interest 
in anything prior to this. It is our hope to 
extend its scope and improve the service to 
patients. We believe it to be of considerable 
importance to their welfare.” 


It may be interesting to know that of a 
monthly circulation of 602 volumes among 
these 1,700 nervous and mental patients, biog- 
raphy stands second to fiction in popularity, 
with travel and natural science equally shar- 
ing third place. The different classes of books 
issued to employees of the hospital rank in 
exactly the same order as those read by pa- 
tients; namely, fiction, biography, travel, and 
natural science. Fifth in order with patients, 
stands religion, while literature takes this 
place with the personnel. 


It seems to me that the ideal to strive for 
in the hospital library movement is organized 
sponsorship by the public library to the end 
that as the work develops it may become rec- 
ognized as a definite department of the hos- 
pital, with a resident librarian in charge when 
the size of the hospital warrants her full-time 
service. There is no question that the librarian 
who is a recognized member of the hospital 
professional staff has every advantage, and 
for the realization of the utmost benefit from 
the library, therapeutically as well as educa- 
tionally, this is desirable. In the hospitals of 
smaller bed capacity, the public library will 
have to assume permanent responsibility, and 
for the best results should have a_ hospital 
librarian on the staff definitely assigned to 
this work. Local conditions will continue to 
influence the manner in which it may be insti- 
tuted. No hard and fast rules can be fol- 
lowed. 


The public library, in my opinion, should 
not hesitate to make it known that it stands 
ready to aid the hospital insofar as facilities 
permit as soon as assistance is desired. This 
step will not obligate the library financially 


beyond what it is able to assume and will 
show the hospital its good intentions. 


After taking this initial step, let the libra- 
rian unobtrusively go about making the hos- 
pital desire assistance. There are numerous 
ways of doing this if one is watching the 
chance. Perhaps one of the best methods is 
to interest a physician who is friendly to the 
library and through his intercession have the 
matter of hospital service brought up at the 
local medical society meeting. To him, the 
work makes its appeal primarily as therapy. 
Added to this, for the librarian, is that of ex- 
tending library influence, and through this 
influence partaking in full share of the oppor- 
tunities offered in the hospital field to reach 
patrons who would never share the benefits 
of the library otherwise. 


With the way paved for this service, -it 
remains to select the right type of hospital 
librarian to insure the future success of the 
work. We are all acquainted with the desired 
qualities and qualifications a librarian should 
have. The hospital librarian needs all of these 
in full measure: the usual technical require- 
ments; a broad knowledge of general litera- 
ture; pleasing personality, plus tact and pa- 
tience to deal successfully with the sick; sym- 
pathetic understanding, without sentimentality ; 
and not least of all some knowledge of hos- 
pital precedure and a willingness to conform 
to its plan of administration. Given a hos- 
pital librarian in whom these qualities and 
qualifications are combined, I would almost 
venture to say that the work cannot fail. 

Potential friends of the public library are 
temporarily gathered under one roof as ten- 
ants; a group composed often of many na- 
tionalities and with varying illnesses and 
differing degrees of intellectual ability. Dis- 
tinctions are for the present laid aside. All 
belong to the leisured class with time to read 
now if they have never had it before. It is 
our part to make available to them the privi- 
leges of library service. 

The sponsors of such a program have noth- 
ing to lose. The sick have much to gain. To 
them may be vouchsafed, through the healing 
and vitalizing power of healthy, normal mental 
activity an extension of vision beyond the 
boundaries of their physical limitations into 
the land of books and reading, the avowed 
heritage of all. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LIBRARY WORK IN ENGLAND 


By E. Cocxsurn Kyte, The Douglas Library, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


An audience of librarians is potentially the 
most enlightened audience upon earth. Preach- 
ers are apt to dispute upon creeds, doctors to 
differ over remedies; your lawyer is a cynic 
by decision, and members of the two Services 
hunt each other’s reputations up and down the 
world. To the librarian alone (in confer- 
ence) is given an Athenian wisdom that re- 
joices (temperately) to hear any new thing, 
and, if disapproval be expedient, veils that dis- 
approval in silence. For such an audience a 
brief address on the consolidation of British 
librarianship may have its interest. Let me 
first deal with the subject from the point of 
view of the librarian; I shall then hope to 
consider how the public is affected. 


Since the enabling act of 1919 the librarian 
has enjoyed a slow but steady increase in 
status. Individuals have even had books dedi- 
cated to them by prominent novelists, and this, 
or similar kindnesses on the part of responsi- 
ble men, has led the government to take the 
calling as a whole more seriously. The gift 
to the National Central Library of a Royal 
Charter is an example of this, an example to 
which I shall recur. This rise in status is 
due to the national realization that at last the 
librarian, like the schoolmaster, is set in 
authority. He is recognized as part of the 
machinery of government and promises to be 
quite one of the best investments of the tax- 
payer. But the Charter, and the grant that 
accompanies it, has another and a far more 
portentous significance. It represents govern- 
ment interference of a benevolent nature; it 
implies that for the first time the government 
of Great Britain has assumed some responsi- 
bility for book provision for the whole com- 
munity. We shall see, later, what are the 
probable effects of this step. British libra- 
rians are now taking a course of professional 
consolidation behind the banner of the Library 
Association; membership of which body now 
approaches three thousand. The fusion be- 
tween the Association of Assistant Librarians 
and the parent body not only resulted in a large 
and vigorous addition to numbers; it had an- 


other and more important consequence. The 
Association of Assistant Librarians was young, 
strong and excellently organized. Its percola- 
tion into the older body, while it may not be 
so disastrous as putting new wine into old 
bottles, is likely to make it a dominant factor, 
before very long, both in ideas and in methods, 
The County Libraries Association has also 
merged its activities and now forms a section 
of the Library Association; there is also a 
University and Research Section largely made 
up of people from the Bibliographical Society, 
The Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux yet maintains a separate 
existence, but will probably fall in at no very 
distant date; after which practically all the 
British associations having to do with the 
provision of books and information to the 
public will have ranged themselves behind that 
banner of the Library Association. Another 
forward step has been the acceptance, in 1929, 
of a scheme of registration. Certain qualifi- 
cations were laid down as necessary before a 
candidate for membership could join the Asso- 
ciation or obtain recognition as a professional 
librarian. This scheme should automatically 
prevent the appointment of unqualified per- 
sons, even to the smaller libraries, and will in 
time lead to the candidates for any library 
post being ipso facto members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Now let us consider the educational work 
that is carried out by this rejuvenated body. 
This work is of two kinds: first, direct in- 
struction through the medium of the School 
of Librarianship, and second, correspondence 
classes. The School has now been in exist- 
ence for eleven years, under the aegis of the 
University of London. Of its services to 
librarianship, and therefore to the community, 
there can be no question; and the development 
of the school is moving pari passu with the 
emergence of the profession, from being the 
despised handmaid of the novel, to an ac- 
knowledged essential part of the national life. 
The course extends for two years and tends 
to become postgraduate. It is exceedingly 
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thorough, and the diploma that is to be won 
by its students is truly a certificate of com- 
petence in librarianship. The development of 
this work is toward specialization; there is 
now, for instance, a course for those who 
intend to work in special libraries, which 
course is restricted to graduates. 

In connection with the School of Librarian- 
ship you may know that a summer school is 
held every year on the continent (Brussels, 
Paris, Rome, Florence), giving the student an 
opportunity of seeing something of foreign 
libraries, hearing lectures on library subjects 
in French, German, Italian, and at the same 
time enjoying a very pleasant change of rou- 
tine and of climate. The cost of these quite 
strenuous holidays may interest my audience. 
The official expenditure for a fortnight in 
Paris, including transport from London and 
return, accommodation in excellent hotels, 
three meals a day, fees for tuition and for 
excursions, totals $35. A similar fortnight 
in Florence, transport, accommodation, excur- 
sions and fees costs $60. 

We now turn to the less direct educational 
form of correspondence classes. These were 
instituted by the Library Association about 
the year 1900 and have been carried on since 
without a break. A very significant recent 
development is that the teaching is done by 
the section of assistant librarians and the ex- 
aminers are the seniors of the Library Asso- 
ciation. At the examinations in December, 
1930, 720 candidates sat at various centers 
throughout the British Isles. Connected ex- 
aminations were also conducted in South 
Africa. In addition a further number of can- 
didates took the examinations for French and 
Latin. The language tests of the Library 
Association have always been vigorous, and 
knowledge of at least two languages besides 
English is now imperative. A further develop- 
ment has been the establishment of a summer 
school at Birmingham, where a short prelimi- 
Mary course is given. This may eventually 
rise to the permanence, already obtained, of 
the School of Librarianship. 

Let us now turn to the librarian as a strik- 
ing force, and to the position of the library 
movement in the country. One of the most 
encouraging items is that every county now 
has its system of libraries, begun and de- 
veloped, many of them almost to their full 


extent. The gradual manner in which this 
county library system has been spread has 
allowed the establishment of a definite tech- 
nique. The later counties to adopt the system 
find themselves able to profit by the experi- 
ments and mistakes of the earlier libraries and 
to begin upon an admirable basis. The rural 
librarian also has a definite type of library 
training. He is responsible to the county edu- 
cation authority, which is based upon the 
board of education, and he is, therefore, to 
some extent, a government official. 


The vigor and certainty with which the 
county library movement is progressing is a 
most encouraging sign. Up to the year 1914 
the small town library was in a sad position; 
its needs were often great; its abilities were 
almost always small; the stock of books in 
many classes poor and out of date; the better 
read volumes worn out and needing the re- 
binding that lack of funds would not allow to 
them. Since the Adams report of 1914 the 
small town library has seen a way of escape, 
of greater and continued usefulness. Money 
still is lacking, and I cannot too strongly urge 
you to remember that the county libraries are 
for the most part running upon an income of 
about one cent in five hundred of ratable 
value. The machinery, however, is in exist- 
ence and the more wealthy counties are using 
it to their advantage. I would refer you to a 
recent article in the Library Association Rec- 
ord upon county branch libraries in urban 
areas. Into the stagnant stock of the small 
town library may flow the reviving volumes, 
always moving, of the county library. This, 
naturally, will necessitate the evaluation of 
the older stock and must certainly lead to the 
dismissal of many volumes that have been re- 
tained in their places upon the shelves merely 
as fillers. In the course of the next five 
years we shall probably see the adoption of a 
general regional scheme whereby the county 
library system takes over all libraries serving 
towns of not more than ten thousand popula- 
tion and uses them as pivots from which to 
swing out books to every neighboring village. 


It is no small thing to be able to say that all 
the English people now have library facili- 
ties. This having been gained, the task of the 
British librarian is manifestly to improve the 
service and to educate the public. For im- 
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provement of service I count the regional 
library scheme as one of the best possible 
methods. The cooperation of rural and urban 
libraries, already achieved, now makes pos- 
sible the further linking of these cooperating 
libraries into larger groups which center 
around the library of some regional metropo- 
lis, while all these groups or regions can 
again look to a common center in the Na- 
tional Library for Students. Such a scheme 
has already been considered; the formation of 
a regional group in the northern counties of 
England is the result. 


The effect of this regional scheme when it 
is fully in operation must be that the public 
libraries of the country will have an organ- 
ization something of this nature: first, for vil- 
lages and small towns of five thousand inhab- 
itants, or under, an extension of the pres- 
ent county library system whereby a daily 
book service is in operation. Any small town 
library already in existence will be used as a 
depot library from which to send out neces- 
sary books and in which to store the more ex- 
pensive books from the Central Library for 
Students, or one of its outliers. Each of these 
library groups will have a large local library 
in the nearest town of from ten to twenty 
thousand inhabitants. Next will come the di- 
visional center: large city libraries such as 
those of Liverpool, Manchester and Birming- 
ham, each of which will be directly in com- 
munication with the central library. The 
fourth round will be that of the National Cen- 
tral Library to which requests will come either 
direct or through intermediary libraries. This 
in turn will obtain by purchase a certain pro- 
portion of the books and for the remainder 
will call upon one or other of the specialist 
outlier libraries (such as Guild Hall Library, 
and the collections of the learned societies) the 
stock of which is known and upon which it 
can draw for nearly all the technical litera- 
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ture that is required. Group areas will prob- 
ably be counties. 

It is evident that if such a scheme as this js 
to work effectively a complete catalog, a pool- 
ing of all the resources of all the libraries, is 
most essential. Fortunately the march of 
events assures us that this is possible. Aj- 
ready the main reference libraries of the coun- 
try have agreed to lend their stocks, on de- 
mand, to the National Central Library. The 
northern regional group is engaged on a union 
catalog comprising the effective stocks of be- 
tween thirty and forty public libraries. There 
is a union catalog of London libraries, and 
other union catalogs are under process of 
consideration. The National Central Library is 
building up a department for the supplying of 
bibliographical and other information to all 
its subscribing libraries, and the outlier (spe- 
calist) departments are furnishing the fullest 
information regarding their present stock and 
acquisitions. Naturally some scheme for im- 
plementing the financial side of this arrange- 
ment must be made. It has been suggested 
that the county libraries shall subscribe either 
to the Central Library or to the divisional li- 
braries, either in proportion to the service that 
they require, or a sum in proportion to the 
population served. It is estimated that an 
annual amount equivalent to $2.50 per five 
thousand, or portion of five thousand popula- 
tion (with a minimum of $15) will suffice to 
pay at least for the services that the Central 
Library should be called upon to render. 

I have no hesitation in putting before you 
this yet unfinished scheme in a paper which 
purports to describe recent developments in 
British public library work. I do so because 
the scheme is more than an aspiration; it is in 
part at least a fact, and the task of bringing 
the remainder into operation will certainly 
now go on with that matter-of-fact, unhasting, 
unresting energy that is characteristic of the 
English people. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
By Louis R. Witson, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The purpose of this paper is threefold: 
(1) to comment briefly on the efforts made 
by American schools and colleges to redefine 
their educational objectives and procedures ; 
(2) to review the studies which have been 
made of the status and functions of the col- 
lege library; and (3) to suggest ways and 
means by which the college library may be 
more effectively utilized in achieving the edu- 
cational objectives of the modern American 
college. 


I 


For the past twenty-five years the American 
school and college (particularly the college) 
have undergone a continuous bombardment of 
criticism. From press and platform, class- 
room and office, both have been taken sharply 
to task for their seeming lack of purpose 
and effectiveness. They have been urged to 
reexamine their functions, to redefine their 
objectives, and to perfect their procedures so 
as to guarantee a quality of training that will 
maintain an intelligent and vital democracy. 

Fortunately for the school, it has been able 
and willing to submit its case to the experts 
in the major university schools of education 
and research foundations for diagnosis and 
prescription. Its entire procedure from the 
first grade to graduation from the high school 
has been investigated in the most minute de- 
tail. Its functions and objectives have been 
restudied and redefined, its curricula reorgan- 
ized, its methods of instruction revised, its 
technique and measurements refined. School 
boards and administrators, state and national 
education associations, state departments of 
education, university schools of education, 
teachers’ colleges, summer schools, journals 
and graduate dissertations have allowed no 
aspect of its procedure to escape investigation 
and publication. The result is that the seven 
cardinal principles of education for the lower 
schools are as well defined and as generally 
known by the present generation as were the 
seven deadly sins in the middle ages. Not 
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only are they known, but the school is con- 
sciously attempting to carry them into effect. 

In consequence of this exact definition and 
statement of objectives, the place of the li- 
brary in the school, and the part it is ex- 
pected to play, are likewise clear. Courses on 
the purposes of the curriculum and the func- 
tions of the library for teachers and library 
workers, instruction in the use of materials 
for pupils, socialized recitations, individual 
assignments, project and problem procedures, 
the “Dalton Plan” and the “contract” tech- 
nique, place the library at the very center of 
the school and make of it the principal syn- 
thesizing instrument in the modern school edu- 
cational process. 

In the case of the college, self-examination 
has not been nearly so extensive. The college 
and the university, while quick to investigate 
the practices of the lower schools, have not 
shown an equal ambition to investigate them- 
selves or to have their procedures investigated. 
Respect for tradition, and an insistence upon 
knowledge of subject and ability in research 
as the principal essentials to effective college 
performance have frequently stood as barriers 
against the search for knowledge of method 
and clarity of objectives. Only a few of the 
major universities have engaged in extensive 
experimentation or carried on systematic in- 
vestigations of college and university methods 
of instruction, or have provided courses for 
training in methods of teaching at the college 
level. The University of Minnesota is one of 
the most notable examples. The difficulties in 
the situation have been further accentuated 
by the unprecedented increase in college en- 
rollment during the past decade, the great ex- 
pense involved in handling different groups 
within an institution in different ways, the 
absorption of the interest and time of deans 
in routine duties rather than the improvement 
of scholarship, and the lack of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of col- 
leges of liberal arts and schools of education 
in the solution of their common educational 
problems. On account of these conditions it 
naturally follows that the educational aims of 
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the college, and the part which the library 
should play in achieving them, are less clear 
than they should be. 

Nevertheless, significant studies have been 
made by the more competently staffed and ade- 
quately financed colleges and changes have 
been made with great benefit to the student 
bodies concerned. Books like President Wil- 
kins’s The changing college,1 Dean Hawkes’s 
College—wwhat’s the use?2 Dean Kelly’s The 
American arts college Dean Johnston’s The 
liberal college in changing society,4 Dr. Rob- 
ert Kelly’s The effective college;5 honor 
courses such as those at Harvard and Swarth- 
more; courses in reflective thinking at Colum- 
bia and Chicago; the Wisconsin experimental 
college; deans of men and student advisers; 
freshman week and orientation courses every- 
where; intelligence tests and college aptitude 
ratings for admission ; and the sudden develop- 
ment of the junior college movement —all 
these represent aspects of this attempt at re- 
definition, and all have resulted in extensive 
modification and clarification of college ob- 
jectives and procedure. 


II 


While the college library has received but 
slight consideration in these studies, it has 
received extensive and notable consideration 
by librarians and members of library school 
faculties in an effort to integrate it more ef- 
fectively with the college program. College 
and university library problems, by Works,® 
Library facilities of teacher-training institu- 
tions, by Rosenlof,? The library in land-grant 
colleges and universities, by Brown,® Budgets, 
classification and compensation plans for uni- 
versity and college libraries, by the A. L. A.,® 
the Hilton!® and Hester!! book lists for the 
junior college and the Shaw!2 list for the 
senior college libraries, the study of reading 
interests by Waples and Tyler,13 the studies 
concerning standards in progress by the North 
Central!4 and Southern!5 Associations of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the statement by 
Reeves and Russell!6 of the new duties im- 
posed upon the library by the new teaching 
procedures in the social sciences, and the 
projected book by Randall!? growing out of 
the work of the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Bishop, all deal with 
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the status of the library in the college of to- 
day. They pick up the work where it was 
left by the A. L. A. Survey!8 and their value 
is apparent in the following particulars: 


1. In the first place, they have made ayail- 
able a general body of new, significant data. 
The Works® study treats of the financial sup- 
port, resources for research, departmental col- 
lections, status of staff, and other incidental 
matters of the libraries of eighteen major 
universities and colleges. The Rosenlof?7 in- 
vestigation presents extensive data concerning 
books and periodicals, the training school 1i- 
brary, the library staff and budget from li- 
braries of sixty-nine four-year teachers’ col- 
leges and forty-six normal schools. The 
Brown® survey brings together data from 
fifty-one land-grant colleges and universities, 
covering functions of the library, require- 
ments for good library service, and methods 
for facilitating use, book collections and pe- 
riodicals, buildings, administrative control, per- 
sonnel, financial support, and budgets. The 
Hilton!® book list recommends 2,388 titles for 
thirty-two basic junior college courses, the 
titles being checked by 928 junior college in- 
structors and 265 instructors connected with 
institutions of university grade. The Hester!! 
list comprises 3,500 titles grouped according 
to academic courses most commonly offered. 
The Shaw! list contains 14,190 titles distrib- 
uted over twenty-four major subjects, with 
books to support every subject presented in 
the arts college curricula. Its preparation in- 
volved the services of many of the most gifted 
instructors in American universities and col- 
leges, and it has been checked by the libraries 
of more than 250 institutions. The Carnegie 
Corporation Advisory Group on College Li- 
braries has assembled returns, supplemented 
in many instances by data acquired through 
visits, from 200 institutions. The active par- 
ticipation of presidents, instructors, and libra- 
rians has been secured in the answering of the 
questionnaire,!9 and has resulted in an em- 
phasis on the importance of the library as a 
teaching instrument. Supplemented as_ the 
data in all of these studies are by the bibliog- 
raphies in the three numbers of the College 
and reference library yearbook,2° the problem 
of discovering the practice and procedure of 
the college library has been made far more 
simple than ever before. 
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2. In the second place, these investigations 
have resulted in a restatement and clarifica- 
tion of the functions of the college library. 
There is fairly common agreement that its 
functions are as follows: (a) to furnish ma- 
terial for instruction to students in appropriate 
environment and through a personnel compe- 
tent to serve as efficient liaison officers to con- 
nect instructor and student with library re- 
sources; (b) to develop general reading in- 
terests through open shelves, browsing rooms, 
attractive bookstores, book lists, and a stimu- 
lating readers’ advisers’ service; (c) to fur- 
nish new technical books and periodicals which 
enable the members of the faculty and library 
staff to keep abreast of their subjects; (d) 
to meet the needs of such members of the fac- 
ulty as are engaged in productive investiga- 
tion; (e) to continue book service to students 
after graduation; and (f) to make materials 
available to students enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses and extension classes. 


3. A third result of these investigations is 
that greater exactness and objectivity have 
been given to standards and procedures essen- 
tial to the performance of these functions. 

(a) Dr. Randall,2! in his visits to many of 
the two hundred-odd colleges applying for 
grants-in-aid from the Carnegie Corporation 
for their book collections, found that the col- 
lege library is housed either very well or very 
badly—in the majority of cases, badly. Non- 
fireproof buildings have been erected as late 
as 1929. Of the stacks of ninety-six college 
libraries, sixty are crowded beyond their work- 
ing capacities, or will be in ten years. One 
hundred and eighteen of 201 buildings have 
one seat for each 4.4 students. Space for 
administration and cataloging has been so 
grossly neglected and so carelessly overlooked 
that proper performance of these duties is 
rendered extremely difficult. The data assem- 
bled in the chapter entitled, “Suggestions for 
Minimum College Library Standards,” in the 
second College and reference library yearbook, 
plans of the more notable recent buildings 
contained in both the first and second Year- 
books, and the eleven requirements recom- 
mended in chapter V of the Brown® study set 
forth the requirements as to building, seating 
capacity, reading rooms for special groups, 
cubicles, etc., essential to the appropriate hous- 
ing of the college book collection. Klauder 
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and Wise contribute additional data in their 
volume on college architecture.22,_ Drs. Ran- 
dall and Gerould will add still further to the 
picture in the volumes which they now have 
in preparation on the college library and 
college library buildings. 

(b) These studies reveal the fact that col- 
lege executives frequently know less about the 
duties of a librarian and the services he should 
render than of any other officer or teacher on 
the college staff. This is evidenced in a num- 
ber of ways. The process through which the 
college goes in the selection of the librarian 
will serve well as an example. The selection 
of the head of an English department is a pro- 
cedure with which the average college presi- 
dent is entirely familiar. Members of the 
department concerned and presidents, deans, 
and acquaintances in other faculties are asked 
for recommendations. A_ thorough sifting 
goes on until a person is chosen whose scholar- 
ship, teaching ability, interest in investigation, 
and general personal effectiveness are such as 
to make him suitable to the institution’s needs. 
But not so in the case of the selection of the 
librarian. The probabilities are that the presi- 
dent and dean have had but slight acquaint- 
ance with librarians. Their contacts with the 
library staff, library schools, and library ex- 
tension agencies are limited. Their under- 
standing of the functions which the library 
should perform and the way it should perform 
them is so hazy that a selection based upon 
knowledge of qualities desired in the appointee 
is exceedingly difficult. Frequently a librarian 
is secured fresh from library school and with- 
out experience in or special gift for integrat- 
ing the library in the instructional program 
of the college. The salary paid is low, and 
the librarian, if called elsewhere at a larger 
salary, is replaced by a new recruit. Neither 
the importance of the selection nor the de- 
sirability of the retention of a thoroughly 
qualified librarian is sufficiently understood by 
the administration to result in an appointment 
which will insure the proper development of 
the library as an integral, vital part of the 
institution, or maintain its policies consistently 
over an extended period. 

(c) Similarly, institutional policies concern- 
ing the librarian’s rank, pay, and vacation, his 
control of book collections and library per- 
sonnel, and his participation in the selection 
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of books and coordination of the objectives of 
the library with those of the instructional staff 
have hitherto lacked clarity and have often 
been left to casual decision. The professional 
qualifications of the library staff, and its num- 
ber in relation to enrollment and teaching staff, 
have also lacked definition. Information con- 
cerning these matters is furnished in the 
aforementioned studies in sufficient detail to 
insure more intelligent procedure. 


(d) Standards regarding adequate book and 
periodical collections have also received addi- 
tional clarification. The Hilton! and Hester! 
lists for the junior college effectively ban the 
book shower as an appropriate means of meet- 
ing the requirement as to number of volumes 
owned by the library. Instead they empha- 
size the desirability of the careful selection of 
books for appropriate courses rather than 
large collections which bear no special relation 
to the curricula. Their use by the librarian 
and the teaching staff of the junior college will 
secure a higher degree of effectiveness in the 
selection of parallel readings for basic courses. 
The Shaw!2 list, developed along more ex- 
tensive lines, performs an equally admirable 
service for the four-year college. The mere 
checking of these lists by instructors and mem- 
bers of the library staffs has resulted in a fine 
educational service to both groups. It has re- 
vealed the inadequacy of the collection of 
books and periodicals, and has indicated an 
orderly method of enriching the library’s total 
resources and insuring proper library support 
of each instructor’s work. 


(e) In like fashion, study by presidents and 
deans of the application blank for grants-in- 
aid from the Carnegie Corporation, with its 
queries concerning hours of service, special 
service to students and faculty, circulation 
within and without the library, honors courses, 
professional fitness of staff, has been a very 
illuminating exercise. It has left no doubt of 
the desirability of close integration between 
library and instructional staffs in creating a 
genuine library-mindedness on the part of the 
personnel of the arts college. Like the ancient 
Mosaic law, which the author of the book of 
Hebrews said had served as a teacher to the 
Israelites, this questionnaire has been a school- 
master to the schoolmasters. It has given 
some college executives their first thoughtful 
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lesson on the importance of the library in the 
college. 


(f) The formulae for measuring the ade- 
quacy of financial support have also been more 
exactly stated. College executives have been 
given new yardsticks by which to determine 
this. The library should be thought of as a 
department, or rather as the equivalent of two 
departments, so far as support is concerned, 
It is urged that salary levels for the library 
staff, including the librarian, heads of depart- 
ments, and other members, should be equal to 
those for deans or heads of departments, and 
the instructional staff. It has been convine- 
ingly shown that less than 7 per cent of the 
total educational budget, or $20 per student, 
will not provide effective library service. Ten 
per cent and $30 to $40 per student will be far 
better. Nor should the total library budget, 
providing adequately for personnel, mainte- 
nance, and book and periodical collections, be 
thought of as something apart from the ad- 
ministrative, instructional, and maintenance 
budget of the college, but as an integral part 
of the whole. 


4. The study by Waples and Tyler!3 on 
reading interests of adults breaks new ground 
for the publisher, bookseller, and librarian on 
the one hand and the sociologist and psycholo- 
gist on the other. It presents the results of an 
extensive scientific investigation of the subjects 
which interest the minds of mature groups. 
Heretofore the college library collection has 
been built up upon the basis of the knowledge 
of the librarian and the instructor of the sub- 
ject matter of books. In the future the libra- 
rian and the instructor will be able to add to 
this knowledge the further knowledge of 
whether the books will appeal to the interest 
of the student or alumnus. In this highly 
important respect, the study contributes new 
criteria for the selection of the book collection 
and emphasizes the value of the library as a 
teaching instrument. 


Ill 


Valuable as these studies are on account of 
the data assembled and the specific recommen- 
dations made, they are additionally valuable 
for certain suggestions they offer and ideas 
they evoke. If, however, the college library 
is to make its full contribution to the college 
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of tomorrow, it is essential that the sugges- 
tions and ideas called forth be acted upon by 
the following groups and in the following 
manner : 

1. The colleges must bring themselves to a 
further serious consideration of their objec- 
tives. They must submit themselves to the 
same sort of scientific investigation which they 
have insisted on applying, and with profit, to 
the lower schools. They will have to arrive 
at conclusions concerning educational issues by 
means of extensive experimentation and scien- 
tific evidence, instead of by decrees from the 
president or dean or the easy-going methods 
of faculty majority vote and committee com- 
promise. This does not mean that every state 
university will have to set up a “college within 
a college” as the Experimental College (now 
passing) at Wisconsin, nor that every institu- 
tion will undertake honors courses, compre- 
hensive examinations, or other devices now 
being extensively employed to secure greater 
unity in educational purposes or closer appli- 
cation of students to the performance of intel- 
lectual tasks. But it does mean that adminis- 
trative officers and faculty must recognize the 
necessity of knowing and being interested in 
students as well as in subject matter and re- 
search. It means that they must discover the 
best methods of teaching the preparational, 
cultural, and professional courses embraced 
within their curricula so that the objectives of 
the college may be most completely achieved. 
And certainly it means that they must under- 
stand and consciously determine the part which 
the library as an educational instrument is 
qualified to play in realizing college objectives. 
The relation of the library to the methods of 
instruction through lecture, laboratory, as- 
signed readings, individual study, as they are 
employed singly or collectively, and the li- 
brary’s function in making these methods 
richly fruitful in the intellectual development 
of the student, must be discovered and under- 
stood by every teacher. These matters are far 
too important to be left, as they too generally 
have been, ta hazy thinking or to chance. 

The idea must also be given up that the 
library is an adjunct, something added (like a 
department of home economics or journal- 
ism) ; that it is something, to quote Dr. Ran- 
dall’s?1 experience in talking with a number 
of presidents, which the college “was just 
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going to do something about.” It is not an 
adjunct. It is an integral element about which 
the whole college, if alive and alert, should be 
doing and is doing something today. It is, 
like the instructional staff, a teaching agency; 
and teaching in the best sense, as many sec- 
ondary schools and library-minded colleges 
have discovered to their very great advantage, 
cannot go on apart from it. 

2. The college administration must make 
adequate budgetary provision for such a teach- 
ing instrument. The idea of library support 
by means of fees is utterly untenable. A 
laboratory fee of $5 may take care of the 
expense of materials used in a given course in 
chemistry, but it will not pay the salaries of 
the departmental staff nor provide for effective 
departmental maintenance. Effective library 
service must be thought of in terms of admin- 
istrative and instructional expense, and must 
be based, as are all essential divisions of the 
college, upon appropriations, income from en- 
dowments, tuition, fees, and gifts, all com- 
bined. And it must not be the first of this 
fundamental educational trinity — administra- 
tion, instructional staff, library—to feel a re- 
duction in revenue when times are out of joint, 
as now, but it must be given its proportionate, 
well-considered share, as a matter of major 
importance. 

3. The library staff also has a part to play 
in the perfection of the college library. At 
present it is probably purchasing and organiz- 
ing materials as effectively as it can under 
existing conditions. The Waples study should 
provide it with new and valuable criteria for 
the selection of books. But with more ade- 
quate support it must better understand the 
objectives of the college and function more 
effectively as a liaison agent between student 
and book collection in attaining them. As 
compared with the librarian, it is possible that 
the college registrar fills entirely too impor- 
tant a place in the mind of the student today. 
The registrar is too often the only college 
officer who knows all the students by name 
and in turn is known by them. The unit of 
the college over which he presides is no side 
issue in their thought. The registrar is the 
official keeper of their credits—their educa- 
tional attainment, their educational salvation ! 
It is the librarian’s privilege, however, and it 
might well be his ambition and that of his 
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staff, to know the mind of the student and to 
help him enrich it. But he can do this only 
by contact and suggestion through an organ- 
ization that not only selects and organizes 
books for use, but presents them to the student 
in an environment and in a manner that will 
contribute to the development of his personal- 
ity and character, and lead him to intellectual 
mastery. Today the library’s task does not end 
with the collecting and preserving of books; 
it should go on to instruct the students in the 
best use of them. It must know how to use 
its materials as a teaching instrument. It must 
assume a positive teaching function. Instruc- 
tion in the use of the library during freshman 
week, friendliness and helpfulness at the cir- 
culation desk, open shelves, browsing rooms, 
exhibits, all have their place in this scheme of 
things. But there must be something more. 
Student assistantships in the library, courses 
about books by members of the staff, confer- 
ences with students by members of the staff 
qualified to advise on books of the day or 
books essential in optional attendance proced- 
ure, work for honors or comprehensive exam- 
inations, attractive book-shops within the li- 
brary which stimulate book ownership, should 
be added and other means steadily sought to 
increase the library’s teaching effectiveness. 
Such an understanding of its functions and 
such an employment of its resources by the 
library staff will go far in laying the founda- 
tion in college of a kind of education which 
now only a few students take with them into 
life. 

4. The library school likewise has a duty 
to perform in relation to the teaching func- 
tion of the library. Mr. Brown® has pointed 
it out in the case of the librarians of the land- 
grant colleges. He finds them lacking in 
knowledge of science. Dr. Works® discovered 
it in other institutions. He found that many 
instructors complained that librarians were 
lacking in knowledge of other subjects. It is 
apparent to any investigator that the college 
librarian frequently knows less than he should 
of the major subjects of the college curricula 
as well as of the purposes of the curricula and 
the best methods of coordinating the teaching 
objectives of the library with those of the 
instructional staff. Probably not much more 
can be accomplished within the one-year li- 
brary training course than is now being done 
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by way of providing instruction which wil 
enable the librarian to integrate the library 
with other departments within the college, 
But a knowledge of the point of view of the 
scientific departments, an insight into the 
methods of investigation, a conception of the 
functions of the college which are to be per- 
formed through the combined effort of the 
library, the faculty, and the administration, a 
knowledge of the student himself and the way 
in which books stimulate his mind and lead to 
the foundation of sound moral and social judg- 
ments, are matters of fundamental importance 
to the librarian if he is to make the library 
the fine instrument it should be. These mat- 
ters, as well as book selection and cataloging, 
reference work and administration, should be 
emphasized somewhere in the librarian’s train- 
ing if he is to coordinate the fine educational 
influences of the library with the dynamic 
educational forces of the college teacher. 

5. A fifth and final obligation is one which 
rests especially upon the members of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section of the A. L. A. 
It is that of continuing and extending the sort 
of investigation begun by the A. L. A. Survey, 
Works, Waples, Tyler, Randall, Rosenlof, 
Hilton, Brown, Shaw, Hester, the Advisory 
Group on College Libraries, and others. This 
obligation also rests upon the national asso- 
ciations and foundations devoted to the pro- 
motion of education. The advance in the 
school and the college has been attained in 
large measure by profound study of the under- 
lying theories and principles of education, by 
extensive experimentation, and by careful an- 
alysis of educational techniques and proced- 
ures. The synthesis of the school curricula 
has not been achieved solely by the teacher 
in the classroom, harassed as she is by the 
details of the day. The research student and 
the investigator had to be called in before the 
seven cardinal principles of education could be 
nailed to the doorposts of the school and more 
skilfully devised techniques could be perfected 
for making them operative. The health and 
life-span of each of us here is preserved and 
increased, not so much by the medical prac- 
titioner, skilful and patient though he may be, 
but by the investigator toiling in his labora- 
tory far removed from us in space and time, 
to whom the family doctor looks for new 
principles and new methods of protecting and 
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prolonging life. Today the body of data ap- 
plicable to the college library, valuable as it 
is, is far too short of what it must be if col- 
lege administrators, faculty, and library staffs 
are to increase the power of the library as a 
revealing, synthesizing force upon the modern 
American college campus. 

In the library of the American college of to- 
day, much is found that is disquieting. There 
are thoughtful observers who consider it the 
weakest link in the college chain. There are 
libraries that are housed in basements or in 
wooden huts of the war-time Y. M. C. A. type. 
Their equipment is meager and their atmos- 
phere forbidding. Some of them are open for 
not more than thirty or forty hours a week, 
are insufficiently staffed, and are under the 
direction of librarians who have not been 
selected on the basis of general and profes- 
sional training and special fitness for the posi- 
tions they occupy. Some receive only 2 or 3 
per cent of the college’s total educational 
budget. In others the collection of books and 
periodicals has been brought together with 
slight relation to the courses which they are 
supposed to support. Their variety and time- 
liness are not such as to broaden the vision or 
kindle the imagination of the students who, 
were they otherwise, might be stimulated by 
them. I know of one college in which honors 
courses were offered when it was spending 
only 2 per cent of its total educational budget, 
or less than $8.00 per student, for library serv- 
ice. Its dean had worked out an elaborate paper 
set-up for study in major fields, but he had 
not taken stock of his librarian and library 





resources to see that they properly reenforced 
and extended the work outlined. In this re- 
spect his planning might be compared to that 
of a quarterback who plans a brilliant end run 
without coordinating and utilizing all of his 
backfield in running interference and carrying 
the ball. 

But happily, this is only one side of the pic- 
ture. There are other colleges that clearly 
reveal the emergence of the library as a well 
coordinated, effectively employed teaching in- 
strument. The building is planned with em- 
phasis upon those features which are conducive 
to study—reading rooms conveniently located, 
offices for consultation with faculty advisers, 
open shelves, browsing rooms, cubicles in the 
stack. Hours of service are adequate. Books 
and periodicals are available in sufficient vari- 
ety and number. The staff understands the 
objectives of the college and coordinates its 
effort with that of the instructors, and the 
administration provides a budget commensu- 
rate with the services to be rendered. Libra- 
rians here and there, the Carnegie Corporation 
Advisory Group on College Libraries, mem- 
bers of library school staffs and of the College 
and Reference Section of the A. L. A., are 
increasingly subjecting the library to intensive 
study. In these and other ways the college 
library is steadily emerging as a major force 
in American education. It is evident that if 
the course now being followed is pursued 
steadfastly, the influence which the college li- 
brary can be made to exert in preparing 
students for effective participation in the af- 
fairs of life will be significantly multiplied. 
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LEISURE IN A MACHINE AGE 


By Stuart Cuase, Labor Bureau, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The topic assigned to me this afternoon is 
“Leisure in a Machine Age.” I am sure, from 
one point of view, that to discuss the problem 
of leisure with devoted librarians is a task 
of supererogation. There is, however, a prob- 
lem amongst those who give their time to less 
relentless professions. 

In the last generation there has been a de- 
crease in the average working day of about 
three hours. This decrease promises to grow 
for a number of reasons. One reason, par- 
ticularly, is due to what we economists call 
technological unemployment ; whereby the ma- 
chine, the time-study man, the great merger, 
are moving down upon the industrial structure 
and displacing working men and women at an 
unprecedented rate. 

It is quite obvious that the only long-swing 
solution for a situation like this—whereby we 
can produce the necessary food, shelter, and 
clothing, in less and less time—is that the 
hours of labor should also follow the curve 
of the technical arts and that men, should 
work less time. The use of leisure, accord- 
ingly, becomes increasingly important. 

It happens that I spent the last five months in 
the year 1930 in Mexico, studying a handicraft 
civilization, and comparing it with the machine 
age here in the United States. It makes a 
fascinating contrast. Take such a book as 
Middletown, by Robert and Helen Lynd, in 
which they analyzed a typical community in 
the Middle West. If you lay Middletown down 
upon Robert Redfield’s Tepostlan,—where he 
made an equally intensive study of a Mexican 
free village—you have as exciting a series of 
parallel columns as one could wish. 


In Tepostlan, and in many of the free vil- 
tages of Mexico which I visited, there are 
something in the order of one hundred holi- 
days a year; one hundred days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five when the men, 
women, and children of the community are 
celebrating a major or minor fiesta. This is 
the great channel through which this particu- 
lar handicraft culture employs its leisure time, 
and I could not find any problem in the fiesta. 


It came as naturally and spontaneously out 
of the community as does the cultivation of 
its cornfields, the erection of its charming little 
houses, or the beautiful handicraft work which 
it produces. It comes right out of the inner 
emotions, the inner life, of those villages, and 
there is no social problem of leisure at all. 

We will remember, too, that in thirteenth 
century Europe there were something in the 
order of one hundred holy days a year. 

My friend, Benton MacKaye, in his book, 
The new exploration, has drawn us a picture 
of boyhood in a New England village where 
problems of leisure were at a minimum. His 
book, by the way, I believe you gave the honor 
of classing as one of the forty best books 
of the year in 1928. Says MacKaye, com- 
menting on play in a New England town not 
many miles from here: 

“There was the swimming hole in the mill- 
stream and the flooding of the meadow for 
skating around the evening bonfire. There 
was the after-haying picnic in the river inter- 
vale, and double-runner coasting parties by 
February moonlight. There was baseball and 
shinny, trout fishing and tracking rabbits. 
There was the illustrated lecture on the stars 
or the Norman conquest. There was Evange- 
line read aloud on a long solstice evening; 
maybaskets on twilight doorsteps; Drop the 
Handerchief on the common. There was a 
grand masquerade in the January thaw [a sort 
of cultural lag from the fiesta, I think] and 
quadrilles, reels, and slides. The church bells 
rang out on the night before the Fourth as 
the sleighbells rang out on the night before 
Christmas.” 


Now let us jump ahead a generation, per- 
haps not quite to today, but to a summer Sun- 
day in the year 1929, when the great bull 
market was drawing to its dramatic close. On 
a summer Sunday in America people also 
play. Some forty millions of them are being 
carried by a machine at forty miles an hour 
past Goodrich Tire signs and Come-on Inns; 
anon creeping in single line at one mile an 
hour to the escarpments of bridges, ferries, 
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tunnels, and bottle-necked highways, in a 
steamy sweat of oil and dust. Many millions 
are eating the inevitable steak and chicken 
dinner at the inevitable blowsy roadhouses, 
while the gin gurgles into the Canada Dry, 
and the radio drowns the engulfing of the 
canned tomato soup. Ten millions are seated 
in the dark watching a personable young 
woman alternately mislay and recover her vir- 
tue, for six thick rolls of celluloid. 


For some hours of the day practically the 
entire population of the Republic disappears 
under something in the nature of sixty thou- 
sand tons of woodpulp to the accompaniment 
of a noisy if not positively sanguinary struggle 
between Susie and Junior as to which has 
prior right to Mutt and Jeff. 


Along the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes stretch ten thou- 
sand miles of fine, hard beaches deserted save 
for the sandpiper, the sea gull, and the crab, 
but from point to point between these lonely 
stretches, more millions on our summer Sun- 
day congregate, each with his bottle of pop, 
his banana, and his cheese sandwich. Running 
and leaping is frequently impossible in such 
mass formations, but phonographs embellished 
with a little sand, are always welcome. When 
the pop bottle and the banana peel have been 
duly deposited to add their quota to the lit- 
toral, there is more play to be had immediately 
to the rear. Here rise fantastic towers of 
lath and plaster. Here tramloads of shrieking 
shop girls rush down frightful declivities. 
Here one meets oneself with a resounding 
thwack in the mirror mazes; is deftly bereft 
of equilibrium by spinning, heaving floors; 
loses hat and modesty by jets of compressed 
air; and here a five-dollar bill melts like the 
snows of April. 


Fifty thousand are roaring as the home-run 
king lifts a horsehide pellet over an Arrow 
Collar signboard. Hot, disquieted matrons are 
reading confession magazines in stuffy parlors. 
Far into the reeking night thin men in shirt- 
sleeves sit bowed over pieces of cardboard, 
and round, brightly colored disks, while 
throughout the day five hundred thousand am- 
pler men alternately strike and curse at a 
small white ball, magnetically attracted to pits 
of sand, or, failing sand, to pools of water. 
Another million of both sexes are putting 
through a breach in a toy lighthouse and try- 
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ing to ricochet No. 7 in one stroke, and thus 
get another round free gratis. 


Possibly Mr. MacKaye put his best foot 
forward and idealized his picture a little. Cer- 
tainly I have put my best foot forward and 
stylized my summer Sunday a little, but I 
think the essential contrast is there. No prob- 
lem in the one; the other bristling with prob- 
lems. 

Recreation has been defined by splitting the 
word and calling it re-creation; something 
which compensates for the stresses and strains 
generated in daily work; work which becomes 
for many of us here in the United States in- 
creasingly mechanized and monotonous. De- 
creation has been called compounding the 
stresses and strains of our daily work in 
leisure hours. I submit that a good deal of 
the summer Sunday picture falls under the 
head of de-creation rather than re-creation. 
We see much of it devoted not to first-hand 
participation, but in second-hand, in third-hand 
participation, in watching, in listening, in let- 
ting somebody else drive us around. The 
Lynds, in Middletown, concluded that most 
people over thirty get their recreation sitting 
down. 

A recent study has been made by Messrs. 
Leman and Witte, of thirteen thousand school- 
children in Kansas, children both rural and 
urban. They included boys and girls from ten 
to sixteen years of age. Altogether some two 
hundred forms of play and recreation were 
listed. The children engaged in over two hun- 
dred different sorts of things, but among the 
twelve most frequent were: reading the funny 
papers, motoring (which at that age, of course, 
means that somebody else drives you around), 
going to the movies, watching sports, listening 
to the radio, playing the phonograph. Six of 
the twelve most frequent forms were mechan- 
ized, were impossible to engage in without 
machines. Nothing in Mr. MacKaye’s New 
England scene had to do with a machine. 
And, my friends, I call this particularly to 
your attention, the most frequent form for 
both boys and girls at all ages was reading 
the funny papers. 

We have here in the whole country some- 
thing in the order of thirty million radio listen- 
ers a night. Fifty million people pass weekly 
through the gaudy doors of our moving pic- 
ture palaces. Thirty-five million copies of 
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tabloids and newspapers are distributed every 
day, and fifteen million copies of the popular 
magazines make their rounds every month. 
Our pleasure motoring bill, excluding the au- 
tomobile as a commercial or business vehicle, 
runs to the astounding total of five million 
dollars a year. 

Our whole bill for recreation, play, very 
broadly defined, I have calculated at twenty- 
one billion dollars, which is about one-quarter 
of the national income. 

What does that mean? It means a huge 
industry; a huge investment. About half of 
the total has to do with mechanical contrap- 
tions. It means that there are many thousands 
of business men furnishing us with leisure 
time goods. Some two hundred million dollars 
has gone, in the past year, into Tom Thumb 
golf courses alone. These business men are 
up against the same problems of overhead 
expense, of overproduction, of speeding up 
turnover, of breaking down sales resistance, 
that we find in other industries furnishing us 
with essential commodities. Indeed, there is a 
vast competition between all our industries, in- 
cluding those furnishing play; a vast compe- 
tition for that strangely limited dollar of the 
ultimate consumer. Our economic structure, 
you know, does not throw off purchasing 
power as fast as we can create the factories 
and plants to turn out goods. 

As a result of this competition, we find that 
the play industry, particularly and specifically 
the automobile, with its high pressure sales- 
manship, its posters, its annual models, its 
compulsion to keep up with the Joneses, its 
new gadgets on the dashboard, has cut into 
the essential industries. In Middletown we 
find, for instance, that many families are giv- 
ing up essential housing space, are giving up 
needed clothing, for their children, and are 
even giving up food—milk, if you please—in 
order to buy gasoline. 

From the point of the business men in the 
play industry—and you cannot blame them as 
business men—the expansion of leisure time 
is important solely that the consumer may con- 
sume more leisure time goods. It is evident, 
I think, that the two great differences and the 
two great difficulties which mark off our lei- 
sure today from that of Mexico, of Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s New England village, of Europe a few 
centuries ago, are: first, mechanization; and, 
second, commercialization. In other words, my 
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friends, the battle is on between rewarding 
uses of leisure, and pulling the levers of 
“jumping-jacks ;” between people like your- 
selves and myself, who know something about 
the essential values of life, and the high- 
pressure fraternity who want to pack our lei- 
sure full of jumping-jacks. And the faster 
they wear out, the better; the more fads, the 
merrier. On one side, you have participating 
forms—mountain climbing, camping, garden- 
ing, naturalizing, sun-bathing, swimming, ama- 
teur acting, and books, good books. You can- 
not fail to notice that the rate of turnover, the 
rate of profitable return, in such activities is 
meager. How is one to collect money from a 
sun-bather? He is usually ’way off in the 
wilds, and difficult to steer through a turnstile. 

On the other side, you have second and 
third-hand forms: clicking turnstiles, Roman- 
stadia, burning up the roads, Hollywood, jazz, 
gin, Coney Island, dollar-a-hole golf, comic 
strips, woodpulp confessions and books, bad 
books—compounding the stresses and strains 
of our day-by-day work to a large extent. 

I should be giving a very erroneous impres- 
sion if I left the subject without saying that 
it seems to me that in the field of commercial 
and mechanized goods, there are a number of 
very amusing and interesting things to do. I 
like to motor sometimes. I can even stand 
going to the movies or listening to the radio, 
occasionally, and I know you can, occasion- 
ally. We do not want to abolish this whole 
twenty-one billions of turnover. It is a case of 
selection, of proper balance, of not letting 
the high-pressure fraternity rush us, force us 
too hard; a case of picking and choosing those 
things which we can digest, and throwing the 
accent at the same time on participating activi- 
ties as against second-hand recreation. 

If you will permit me to digress for a mo- 
ment and make a personal confession, I wound 
up my last flight of rhetoric with the word 
“books,” good books. I was an average young- 
ster in a New England town. I shall never 
quite forgive my teachers in primary school 
and high school for making it impossible for 
me, probably as long as I live, ever to read 
and enjoy Shakespeare. They killed the Bard 
for me once and for all. They thrust me 
away from a number of classics, but somehow 
I made a connection, and in trying to analyze 
it, it seems to me that it came in this way. 
Being thrust back from the classics, I read 
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the comic strips of those days, the detective 
stories. I read the dime novels. I read the 
bad books, but somehow I stumbled upon Kip- 
ling and Stevenson, and they formed a bridge. 
They told rattling good stories. They had a 
plot that I followed with breathless interest, 
and yet at the same time, in the background 
there were ideas, there was a mind function- 
ing, there was a philosophy, they knew how 
to write. 

Pretty soon I bumped into Galsworthy, and 
H. G. Wells, also men who told good stories, 
but who had a philosophy and who knew how 
to write. Presently, as the years went by, I 
had been, as it were, led around through the 
back door into what seems to me at least to 
be the path of good books. 


I have a little shelf at home on which I 
keep about a dozen volumes and nearly every 
year reread them. Would you like to know 
what they are? Of human bondage, The way 
of all flesh, Tono Bungay, the Antarctic dia- 
ries of Captain Scott, Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
The education of Henry Adams, The Forsyte 


saga, the Jacob Stahl trilogy, Passage to 
India, The Man who would be king, Growth 
of the soil, Huck Finn, and I am thinking of 
putting Middletown on that shelf. 


I am enough of an optimist to believe that 
we are going to win out in this struggle for 
genuine leisure. I think that our human na- 
ture will in due time be surfeited with jump- 
ing-jacks. 

As I saw good old homo sapiens in the raw 
in the Mexican fiesta, I realized that here in 
the United States we are like children with 
new toys, and must go through a period of 
picking them to pieces, of examining them, of 
admiring them. In the end we are coming out 
on the right side, but it is going to be a long 
struggle. We are up against twenty-one bil- 
lions of dollars devoted to commercializing 
and mechanizing our leisure time. 

No group in the whole community is more 
strategically located to do valiant service in 
this unremitting warfare for genuine leisure 
against jumping-jacks, than the librarians. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the fifty-third 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation convened in Woolsey Hall, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, Monday 
evening, June 22, 1931, at 8:45 o’clock, Presi- 
dent Adam Strohm, presiding. 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “It is a matter of re- 
gret that we are not going to have the dis- 
tinguished President of the University address 
us. However, as compensation, we have an 
opportunity to pay our homage to a man who 
has established himself among the classics and 
still is very active in the American Library 
Association. 

“Beautiful as the building is, convenient as 
it is, intelligent in all its appointments and 
temptations, we all realize that that alone 
would not establish the library. It requires 
the individual genius of a director. That in- 
dividual genius is still more to be honored be- 
cause of the rare modesty which controls it. 
I shall give way with high regard and pleasure 
to the representative and spokesman of the 
University, whom the President has chosen to 
greet us, Mr. Andrew Keogh, the University 
librarian.” 


Mr. Keocu: “It was President Angell’s in- 
tention to welcome you tonight to Yale, but 
he had to sail for Europe two days ago and 
he asked me to greet you in his stead. 

“It gives me great pleasure to carry out 
his request. Yale welcomes the American 
Library Association because it believes in the 
Association, and has had a share in its forma- 
tion and in its growth. When the first library 
conference was held in New York in 1853, 
one of the moving spirits was William Fred- 
erick Poole, who had graduated from Yale 
four years before, and who had compiled and 
published, while still an undergraduate, an 
alphabetical index to the periodicals in the 
library of one of the societies here. Another 
was Daniel Coit Gilman, then librarian of our 
Linonia Library, and afterwards librarian of 
Yale. 


“In 1876, when the American Library Asso- 


ciation was founded, Poole was one of the six 
survivors of the 1853 conference present at 
the Philadelphia meeting, among the others 
being John Edmands, librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library of Philadelphia, and Addison 
Van Name, librarian of Yale University. Like 
Poole, Edmands had been undergraduate li- 
brarian of Brothers in Unity, and had pre- 
pared, a year ahead of Poole, a list of 
‘subjects for debate, with references to the 
authorities.’ Poole was the second president 
of the Association, taking charge of the con- 
ferences at Milwaukee and at Thousand Isl- 
ands. In 1926 Mr. Dewey called Poole the 
Nestor of the profession, having, he said, 
started many libraries and encouraged many 
librarians, and in his day having been easily 
the leader. 

“One of Yale’s most cherished traditions is 
that the college was founded by a gift of 
books. That tradition, with its corollary that 
the library is the heart of the institution, has 
been a great stimulus in the upbuilding of our 
collections of books and manuscripts, and in 
the increase of our endowment. The greatest 
of these endowments is the Sterling Memorial 
Library, an efficient and alluring instrument 
of learning, and a dignified and beautiful sym- 
bol of that inward and scholarly life which is 
the University. 

“To the Sterling Library, to the libraries of 
the schools and departments, and to all that 
Yale has, I bid you welcome.” 


PresIpDENT StROHM: “We are being wel- 
comed not only by Yale University but also 
by the municipality and its outstanding citi- 
zens. It is a particular pleasure to be greeted 
by the president of the local library Board of 
Trustees. The president of the local Board is 
one of those precious citizens who serves out 
of a sense of loyalty and a sense of duty. In 
addition to giving his time to the library man- 
agement, he has served on the Board of Direc- 
tors of Connecticut, as state president, and also 
as vice president of the Lower House Asso- 
ciation. 

“It is with great pleasure that I introduce 
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and salute the president of the Public Library 
Board, Mr. Edwin P. Root, who gives the 
quality of public service that I have grown to 
honor with every year I spend in that service.” 


Mr. Root: “Your host for this occasion is 
the great University, but I speak tonight, if I 
may, as co-host. 

“There are some differences, many differ- 
ences, between the great Sterling Memorial 
Library and our New Haven Library. The 
greatest difference is one of millions. An- 
other difference is that they have no children’s 
library over there, and we have. We have a 
small, select group of children’s books that I 
think you will be interested in, and it is valu- 
able. 

“They have a very fine collection of original 
copies and old books which I know, of course, 
you will be interested in, but in our library 
we have a collection of old books which you 
will see at once as you enter. We have in our 
library, in the corners and in the crannies, 
collections of other things that you won't find 
in the new swept and garnished Sterling Li- 
brary. 

“We offer you safety at our library. You 
can come and go without fear of being lost. 
The President of the University, at the dedi- 
cation of the Sterling Library, said that a few 
months ago, when it was opened informally, 
three people went in and they had never been 
heard from since. 

“We can offer you service at our library. 
We can offer you a promise that we will get 
you the book you want within the year. I 
doubt if they can do that at the Sterling 
Library. 

“But there is one thing with which both li- 
braries are thoroughly in accord, and that is, 
we are a unit in being glad that you are here.” 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “In addition to con- 
tact with one of the distinguished American 
universities, New Haven has other sources 
of responsibility, other destinies to fulfill, and 
no one could exemplify that better than the 
chief executive of the city, who himself is a 
distinguished graduate of Yale University, 
Mayor Thomas A. Tully.” 


Mayor Tutty: “One of the very pleasant 
duties that falls to the lot of the Mayor of 
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New Haven is the opportunity to extend a 
word of greeting to distinguished visitors like 
yourselves who come here, and I can assure 
you that there is no group of people who 
could possibly come to New Haven to whom 
we would extend a more hearty and cordial 
welcome than we do to the members of the 
American Library Association. 


“T think the city is extremely fortunate in 
being the site selected for this convention just 
at this time, because I believe that there is an 
ever growing appreciation in the minds of the 
public of the importance of public libraries, 
Everybody has always understood and realized 
that a university library is an integral part of 
a university, but I do not think there has been, 
until recently, a true appreciation of the im- 
portance of public libraries. We have grad- 
ually developed our industrial system so that 
people are working shorter hours. At first it 
was simply a fine thing to let people work less, 
but we are gradually coming to realize that 
letting people work less is not of much impor- 
tance, and may be a real menace, unless those 
leisure hours are properly taken care of. It 
seems to me that in that direction lies the 
great service of the public library. 


“T hope, so far as we are concerned here in 
New Haven, the coming of this convention, 
the visiting in this city of this large number of 
people devoting their lives to library service, 
whether it be university, school, or public li- 
brary service, is going to create in the minds 
of our citizens an appreciation greater than it 
already has been of the value of libraries. 


“IT know there is a tradition about giving 
the keys of the city to visitors. Here in New 
Haven that is impossible. We have a local tra- 
dition, based on history, that when the colon- 
ists started the American Revolution in 1775, 
the local militia wanted to start to Boston. 
The civil authorities refused to give them am- 
munition so they marched upon the city hall 
and with force and violence demanded the keys 
to the local powder house. The Governor's 
footguards repeat that ceremony each spring, 
and at that time the Mayor is forced to give 
the keys of the city to the footguards who 
never bring them back. 

“Although there are no keys to New Haven 
to be presented, you need no keys here. Every- 
thing about our city is at your disposal, and 
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if you find any place that you have difficulty 
getting into, see Mr. Keogh. He owns the 
town for this week.” 

PrESIDENT STROHM: “In addition to the 
cordial greetings from the Mayor, the Uni- 
versity, and the local library, we have also re- 
ceived expressions of good will from friends 
within our own national library circle as well 
as from abroad. With your permission, the 
Chairman will read them. 

“This one is from the British Library Asso- 
ciation, addressed to the Secretary: 

“Would you please convey to the members 
of your Association at their annual conven- 
tion, to be held at Yale University June 22, 
the cordial greetings of the Library Associa- 
tion, and at the same time extend to any who 
may be able to be present a warm invitation to 
attend the forthcoming conference of this As- 
sociation? This is to be held at Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, during the week commencing 
August 31. An attendance of close to one 
thousand delegates is anticipated. We shall 
be very pleased to welcome any members of 
the American Library Association who may be 
in England at that time. 

“*Yours sincerely, 
“‘Guy W. KeeEttne, Secretary.’ 


“Here is another greeting, from the World 
Association for Adult Education, by the Presi- 
dent : 

“‘T should like to send fraternal greetings 
to your fifty-third annual conference. The 
program which I have seen is most illuminat- 
ing. I wish I could venture to offer myself as 
a visitor in person but that is impossible. 

“With best wishes for the continued and 
increasing success of the library work of the 
United States, and special personal messages 
to my many friends among the librarians, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“* ALBERT MANSBRIDGE.’ 


“Here is a cablegram from France, from 
one of our staunchest standard-bearers: 
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“Regrets that conditions strictly preclude 
our participation in fifty-third conference. Best 
wishes for success. 

“*R. R. BowKer.’ 


“And here is a telegram: 


“‘California Library Association sends 
greetings and best wishes for a happy and 
successful conference. 

“ “Haze Gipson Leeper, Secretary.’ 


“The President cannot help but feel the 
weight of the moment in addressing the li- 
brarians of America meeting in one of the 
oldest American institutions for learning and 
service ; the more because the President has a 
great deal to learn about American life. With- 
out apology, but with that statement, I beg 
leave to address you.” 


PRESIDENT STROHM then presented his ad- 
dress on “Intellectual Freedom and Integrity.” 
(See page 415.) He next introduced Andrew 
Keogh saying, “The best is left to the last. 
Mr. Keogh, the librarian, will tell us some 
secrets and facts about the Sterling Memorial 
Library.” 


Mr. KeocH: “I am down on the program 
to give you a paper about the Sterling Li- 
brary. I am going to do nothing of the sort. 
The April number of the Yale Library Gazette 
was entirely devoted to an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Sterling Library. A copy of that 
may be had by payment in the library, but the 
second half, which was devoted entirely to a 
description of the decoration, ornaments, and 
symbolism in the building, has been reprinted 
with a special title and cover and given every 
delegate. If you have that, it is not necessary 
to buy the Gazette unless you want additional 
information of a mechanical or architectural 
character and more pictures than you will find 
in the decoration handbook.” 

The meeting adjourned at 10:00 p. m., and 
was followed by an informal reception at the 
Sterling Memorial Library. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened at 
10:00 o'clock, Tuesday morning, June 23. 
President Strohm, presiding, opened the ses- 
sion. 


PRESIDENT StROHM: “Out of consideration 


for our speakers this morning, we shall defer 
the business meeting until after the addresses 
have been delivered. 

“We have the rare opportunity of being ad- 
dressed by a man who has given his energy, 
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skill, and understanding to developing coopera- 
tion between the world of letters and the world 
of art. Mr. Frederic A. Whiting, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Arts, has 
been director of the Museum of John Herron 
Art Institute in Indianapolis, and since 1913 
has held the position of director of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. He has been vice presi- 
dent and president of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. It is a great pleasure to 
welcome him here and to introduce him at a 
general session of the American Library 
Association.” 


Mr. Wuittnc presented his paper on “Co- 
ordinating Community Programs for Art Ap- 
preciation.” (See page 419.) 


PRESIDENT StRoHM: “Professor William 


Lyon Phelps stands for something more than 
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merely an eminent academic figure. Not only 
has he been stimulating as a critic and as an 
interpreter, but also he has given to all of ys 
an additional source of strength to go on be- 
cause his own reaction from touching the 
world of letters and associating with minds 
which leave a message worth while has been 
one of refreshment. 

“T shall honor our own competence to dis- 
tribute books and letters and also show our 
high regard for our speaker by introducing 
him without any details whatsoever.” 


Proressor PHELPs delivered his address on 
“The Librarian’s Opportunity.” (See page 
424.) 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “We will postpone our 
business meeting until Thursday morning.” 
The meeting adjourned at 11:45 p. m. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened at 10:15 
o'clock, Thursday morning, June 25, with 
President Strohm presiding. 

PRESIDENT StROHM: “The Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions will present a reso- 
tion. May the Chairman request the audience 
to accept that resolution standing ?” 

WitiaAM Freperick Yust: “ “The members 
of the American Library Association have 
learned with profound sorrow of the bereave- 
ment that has come to President Angell in the 
sudden death of his wife. We join his world 
of friends in extending to him and to his fam- 
ily our heartfelt sympathy. In this hour of 
shadow we invoke upon him and them the 
blessing of a faith that is soothing, sustaining, 
and triumphant.’ ” 

PRESIDENT StRoHM: “We shall have a busi- 
ness session preceding the address this morn- 
ing. The first item on the docket is the presen- 
tation of committee reports by our Secretary, 
Mr. Carl H. Milam.” 

SecrETARY MiLam: “It is my duty to pre- 
sent by title the annual reports of all commit- 
tees for your acceptance.” 


Upon a motion regularly made and sec- 
onded, it was voted to adopt the reports. 

PRESIDENT STROHM: “The Executive Board 
has a statement to be submitted relative to the 
special membership campaign. The Chairman 


invites Mr. Harry M. Lydenberg to present 
such a statement.” 

Mr. Lypenserc: “The Executive Board 
submits the following: 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE A. L. A. 


“We believe that during the past six months 
the members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation have responded more generously to a 
call from their officers than they have ever 
done before. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
we, the members of the Executive Board, 
should, in this public way, voice our appre- 
ciation. 


From year to year you elect certain of 
your colleagues to serve on the Executive 
PRoard. You give them responsibility for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Association. 
This involves preparation of annual budgets. 


“When the Board met on January |, it 
faced—as most other boards have faced in 
1931—a difficult financial situation. The pros- 
pective income for this year was several thou- 
sand dollars less than was received in 1930. 
The budgets affected were primarily those of 
the so-called special activities. 


“*Three alternatives were open to the Board: 
(1) It could eliminate one of the major de- 
partments; (2) it could drastically reduce ap- 
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propriations for several of them; or (3) it 
could attempt to raise the necessary funds. 
What the Executive Board did was to adopt 
a combination of 2 and 3. That is, it reduced 
budgets to the lowest workable minimum, and 
asked other members of the Association to 
join with Executive Board members in at- 
tempting to raise the amount needed to balance 
the budget. 

“‘Since 1926 the Association has been en- 
deavoring, through quiet solicitation, to raise 
in annual memberships an amount equal to the 
income from a million dollar endowment, 
namely $50,000, in order to qualify for an- 
other million dollar endowment. According 
to this plan a membership fee of $100 is 
counted as $2,000 on a capitalized basis, be- 
cause $100 is the interest on $2,000 at 5 per 
cent. 

“*At the end of December, 1930, the capi- 
talized value of dues from new members was 
approximately $550,000. The balance to be 
raised was $450,000, or in terms of annual in- 
come, $22,500. 

“‘Thus there was a double reason for at- 
tempting an intensive effort to raise funds: 
first, the need for more money in order to 
avoid discontinuing essential services in 1931; 
second, the need to qualify for another mil- 
lion dollar endowment and thereby avoid the 
recurrence of a similar situation in 1932. 

“‘The Executive Board made its appeal to 
you. Your response was immediate, sustained, 
and almost unbelievably generous. 

“*Since January 1 the amount has increased 
from slightly less than $550,000 to more than 
$850,000. There are now: 


225 sustaining members at $100 a year 
178 contributing members at $25 a year 
1,499 institutional members at $5.00 a year 
2,027 members at $4.00 a year 
9,978 members at $2.00 a year 

259 life members 


A total of 14,167 on June 1 (not including 
1,424 members whose 1931 dues are still un- 
paid). 

“‘The balance needed in annual dues is only 


$7,500.* 


* The above memberships and balance needed capi- 
talize at $1,412,120, but only the increase in income 
since January 1, 1926, when the endowment effort was 
started, can be counted toward the endowment. The 
income from dues in 1925 was approximately $20,600, 
which at twenty to one, represents $412,000. 


“*You, and many members who are not 
here at the conference, have given generously 
from your own resources in a difficult year. 
You have done what is probably even more 
difficult—you have induced others to give. 
Your time, your efforts, and your ability have 
been used for the benefit of your association 
with significant results. 


“We hope you will accept from us, your 
colleagues and fellow members, who happen to 
be also members of the Executive Board, this 
brief expression of our gratitude. 


“‘ApAM StROHM, President, 
“*MattHEw S. DupGEon, 
““Linpa A. EASTMAN, 
“‘*Jupson ToL, JENNINGS, 
“* ANDREW KEOGH, 
“‘Loutse B. Krause, 

“ “Harry MILter LypENBERG, 
“ “MARGARET MANN, 
““CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
“*TosepH L. WHEELER, 
“*CHarLes C, WILLIAMSON, 
“*Lours Rounp Witson.’ 


“It is my duty to call attention to the fact 
that these figures need revision, and I am glad 
to say that this time the revision is much more 
pleasant than is usual with revisions of budgets 
and figures. From the date of the report until 
the date it was given to me, the amounts have 
been increased in gratifying fashion. We have 
now increased the amount from $550,000, as it 
stood on the first of January, to $934,000. That 
means a balance needed in annual dues of 
$3,300 ; $3,300 as contrasted with the $7,500 as 
stated in the formal report.” 


M. Liewettyn Raney: “I do not believe 
this audience of two or three thousand people 
is going to be quite satisfied to let $3,300 stand 
between us and one million. If there were 
ever a time when the American Library Asso- 
ciation could feel a profound pride mingled 
with humility, it is this morning in the hear- 
ing of this amazing report which vouchsafes 
to us in such fine fashion the evidence of pub- 
lic trust in a time of ‘world-wide distress. How 
many organizations can we name that would 
in this year of 1931 venture upon the courage- 
ous course that has characterized our Execu- 
tive Board, and with the marvelous success 
that has been announced at this meeting? 
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“At Yale, in the shadow of the Sterling 
Memorial Library, is this group going to be 
content to proceed with the morning’s pro- 
gram having to announce to the world that 
the small sum of $3,300—under the touch of 
Carnegie financing rising to the sum of 
$66,000—stands between us and a triumphant 
announcement of the attainment of our mil- 
lion dollar goal; especially since the attain- 
ment of that second million within six years’ 
time, we have every reason to hope, will be 
the incentive toward the quick falling into 
our reserves of a third million? 

“So firm is my conviction that the Ameri- 
can Library Association at this hour stands at 
the edge of a fine memory for the future and 
a great success, that although the University 
of Chicago has already been glad to place it- 
self on the subscription list as a Sustaining 
Member, I want to assume in the beginning 
of this little roll call—which I hope will be 
swift and final—the responsibility in ways I 
now do not see, for one other sustaining mem- 
bership; and if there should be any lagging in 
the voices that will be, I think, coming quickly 
from the floor, I am willing to go still farther. 

“TI, for one, am not satisfied that this day 
shall adjourn without seeing this as the great 
news to go forth to an appreciative world from 
the American Library Association platform. 

“Number 1 Sustaining Membership, M. L. 
Raney, in behalf of the University of Chicago. 

“Let others follow!” 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “It seems only fitting 
and courteous, after having listened to the 
brave and generous attitude expressed by Dr. 
Raney, that the development of his proposal 
should be in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Special Membership to whom 
we are very deeply indebted for the distance 
covered so far. The Chairman is very pleased 
to retire and turn the matter over to Mr. 
George Burwell Utley.” 


CHAIRMAN Ut Ley: “Mr. President, it is 


my pleasure to recognize Mr. Clarence W. 
Sumner.” 


Mr. SumMNER: “I do not know where this 
one hundred dollars is coming from, but I 
should like to be the second, and will subscribe 
another sustaining membership from the city 
of Youngstown.” 


Francis L. D. Gooprich: “Mr. Sumner 
said he did not know where his hundred dol. 
lars was coming from. I have the notion 
where mine may come from. I am going to 
put it up to the College and Reference Sec. 
tion to take out a sustaining membership in 
the name of the Section. This is news to 
them. If the Section will not act as a unit, | 
may have to go out and arrange to help my. 
self out of my difficulty, but I am reasonably 
sure our section will go on record as a Sys- 
taining Member, and I rather hope that this 
may apply to the other sections.” 


SamueL H. Rancx: “I am speaking for 
the Trustees Section, who have made up one 
hundred dollars in cash as their first subscrip- 
tion as Sustaining Members of the American 
Library Association. It was done yesterday.” 


TueoporeE W. Kocu: “The members of the 
American Library Institute, one hundred dol- 
lars.” 


Joun T. Vance: “In order to get money 
from others, the rule is give it yourself. 
Being a librarian, I find it hard to get money 
myself; therefore, I will subscribe one sus- 
taining membership.” 


IsABELLA K. Ruopes: “At its meeting the 
Association of American Library Schools de- 
cided to take a sustaining membership.” 


Gerorce F. BowerMAn: “I have the pleasure 
on behalf of a gentleman who has told me he 
would have to go away before this session, 
Mr. Edward L. Tilton, in subscribing a sus- 
taining membership.” 


CHAIRMAN Ut Ley: “The night before last 
the Special Membership Committee sent tele- 
grams to some of our friends. We are al- 
ready beginning to receive replies, and I want 
to report a few who are taking sustaining 
memberships at one hundred dollars apiece: 
Mr. Percy S. Straus, New York; Mr. Tem- 
pleton Crocker, San Francisco; Pierson and 
Wilson, architects, of Washington, D. C.; 
Katharine P. Loring, Prides Crossing, Massa- 
chusetts ; Mr. Oscar Houston, New York; Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

“Who is next?” 


FrepertcK WintHrop Faxon: “I have be- 
come enthusiastic and got religion and I will 
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contribute one hundred dollars in the name of 
the F. W. Faxon Company.” 


Tueopore W. Kocu: “Not to be outdone 
by our neighbor on the south side of Chicago, 
Northwestern University will be responsible 
for one.” 


Ancus S. Macponaip: “This cause is too 
good to fail. It ought not to drag any longer. 
On behalf of Snead and Company, I will 
guarantee four memberships if they are 
matched here on the floor today.” 


CHamMAN Utiey: “Of course they will 
be matched. I take pleasure in saying The 
Newberry Library Association will be re- 
sponsible for one of these.” 


PresipENT STROHM: “The Public Library, 
Detroit, will be responsible for one.” 


Mrs. Encar Martin: “Mrs. Edgar Martin, 
of Chicago, will give one.” 


Mr. LypensperG: “On behalf of Miss 
Martha Wilson, Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Illinois, I am authorized to register one more 
sustaining membership.” 


Mr. Macponatp: “I want to say these 
four memberships will not come from library 
circles, but from where they should come— 
from outside.” 


CHAIRMAN Ut ey: “I have word here that 
Mrs. Kersey Coates Reed, of Chicago, who is 
the donor of the very beautiful new library 
opened up a few weeks ago at Lake Forest, 
has become a Sustaining Member. 

“President Strohm authorizes me to report a 
membership of one hundred dollars a year for 
the University of Detroit.” 


Josep L. Wueeter: “Enoch Pratt Free 
Library will take a sustaining membership.” 


Inez M. Bays: “The Hospital Library of 
Montreal.” 


Marra V. Leavitt: “I will match three 
people for $25 in contributing memberships 
which will make a sustaining membership.” 


Mr. Faxon: 


“I pledge the Massachusetts 
Library Club.” 
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Dr. Raney: “I am requested to announce 
that the Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, wishes to take a sustaining member- 
ship.” 


Member: “Minnesota School Librarians will 
take another contributing membership.” 


Member: “University of Maryland, College 
Park, another contributing membership.” 


MarGaret Jackson: “A contributing mem- 
bership according to Miss Leavitt's idea.” 


Mempser: “College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, a contributing membership.” 


Watter L. Brown: “One sustaining mem- 
bership.” 


Netire E. ParHam: “I am sure I can get 
the Withers Public Library, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, to give fifty dollars.” 


Mr. Lypenserc: “Without the slightest 
authorization and with full realization of what 
it means, I am going to pledge the present 
members of the Executive Board for a sus- 
taining membership. 


CHAIRMAN UTLEY: “Contributing member- 
ships have been received, one from the Utica 
Public Library, and one from the Utica Pub- 
lic Library staff. This information has been 
wired to Miss Eastman since she arrived at 
the conference.* 


“Mrs. W. H. Wirt, Gary, Indiana, sends a 
contributing membership through Orpha Maud 
Peters. 


“The Library Efficiency Corporation, one of 
the exhibitors at the conference, has also be- 
come a Contributing Member. 


“Mrs. Dixon, what is the score?” 


Mrs. EstHer H. Dixon: “We are one con- 
tributing membership over the top.” 


MemeBer: “I want to pledge one contribut- 
ing membership from the office of R. R. 
Bowker and Company, for the Publishers’ 
Weekly.” 


CHAIRMAN Uttey: “That carries us just 


“Two other memberships taken in connection with 
the collection of the fund were the sustaining mem- 
berships of the Catalog Section and the Section for 
Library Work with Children. 
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to the million mark in membership dues, but 
we will not stop here.” 


Sasra W. VouGcutT: “One sustaining mem- 
bership from the library staff of the U. S. 
Office of Education.” 


CHAIRMAN Ut Ley: “I know we want to 
go a little over for good measure. I am sure, 
fellow members, that we have reason to con- 
gratulate each other and our library profes- 
sion on the fact that this morning we have 
completed our goal and have qualified for 
the million dollars which we are quite sure is 
to come to us from a friendly foundation, in 
addition to the million dollars which we have 
just raised through these memberships.” 

President Strohm resumed the Chair. 


Mr. WHEELER: “The Special Membership 
Committee, Mr. President, has been working 
a long time and I should like to move that a 
rising vote of thanks be given to the Chair- 
man, our friend, Mr. Utley, who has worked 
so hard, and the rest of his committee.” 


The members arose and applauded. 


Presipent Stronm: “Secretary Milam will 
present a report.” 


Secretary Mitam: “The Publicity Commit- 
tee and the Membership Committee have asked 
that the by-laws be amended. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Executive 
Board, and the Executive Board voted that 
the Association take action on that recom- 
mendation at this time. 

“The recommendation is that section 1 of 
the by-laws be amended to provide for three 
dollar instead of two dollar dues. 

“Mr. Ralph A. Ulveling, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, wishes to speak on this.” 


Mr. Utvetine: “After so glorious a meet- 
ing as we have just had, I feel I can speak 
only very briefly, though the subject is an 
important one. 

“The Publicity Committee, as you know, is 
charged with the responsibility of charting 
the course of the Bulletin. I should now like 
to lay before you just a few facts concern- 
ing that publication. The Bulletin was estab- 
lished as a necessary medium of communica- 
tion between the members in the field and their 
elected or appointed representatives at a time 


when the Association was comparatively small 
and its activities were relatively limited. With 
the growth of the Association to more than 
fourteen thousand members, and with the in- 
creasing of its activities, it is more important 
than ever that the Bulletin be made an effec- 
tive organ. 

“Since 1922 the issues of the Bulletin have 
increased from four to ten per year. Despite 
this enlargement, the limited pages do not 
permit of the inclusion of more than a sketchy 
account of the most important undertakings 
of the Association and we are compelled to 
eliminate completely all others. 

“In the second place, so long as the Editor 
must devote a substantial part of her time 
to general publicity work, we cannot have a 
medium or a publication which measures up 
in standards of attractiveness to that which 
we have a right to expect and which we 
should have for this organization. A study 
of costs of the publication has been made, and 
after including a fair proportion of the Edi- 
tor’s time, incidental costs and printing 
charges, it was found that the cost of the 
Bulletin going to each member of the Asso- 
ciation is $2.14 a year. Immediately you can 
see that the two dollar members are not car- 
rying their full share of the service that is 
being rendered to them, and since the Bulletin 
is a direct service to the members, it seems 
only proper that they should carry this cost. 

“A comparison has been made with other 
Associations in the field, of similar size, where 
membership carries a magazine with it. In 
the main, the cost of these range from $5.00 
te $15 a year, hence you will see that under 
the proposed amendment, which will raise 
the $2.00 members to $3.00 and the $4.0 
members to $5.00, the cost of our professional 
affiliation is still comparatively small. The 
effect on the membership of this move should 
be carefully considered. To this end, through 
the columns of the Bulletin, expressions of 
opinion from members in the field were 
sought. Quite largely, people were favorably 
inclined to this change. I realize, however, 
that any mere abstract statement regarding 
improvements can scarcely be assuring to you, 
so let me point out very briefly a few of the 
contemplated changes. 

“First, more space will be provided. This 
will be done so all general sessions papers 
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which are of interest to the entire Association, 
whether they attend the conference or not, 
may be made available to them. At present 
this is not true with the $2.00 members. Such 
other reports of length as Mr. Harold F. 
Brigham’s national pensions report will be in- 
cluded, and articles on how libraries have 
raised salaries. There will be a page of per- 
sonnel items, positions wanted, and positions 
available; and last, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, one page will be devoted to com- 
munications from people in the field. 


“In an organization of the size and extent 
of this one, it seems highly important that 
there be some organized channel for record- 
ing these opinions. Without it we cannot have 
the organization welded together firmly. 

“T might read in detail some of the studies 
which have been made in regard to this, but 
time prohibits it. The matter now rests in 
your hands. Your Publicity Committee has 
unanimously approved the amendment. If you 
wish to have a better Bulletin, vote yes when 
the amendment comes up. If you do not, vote 
no.” 


PRESIDENT StROHM: “The last action of the 
business session this morning will be a vote 
on the amendment bearing upon the member- 
ship dues. The Chair would like to entertain 
a motion.” 


Gratia A. CounTRYMAN: “I should like to 
make a motion that the dues be changed to 
$3.00 and I want to speak rather earnestly in 
approval of this. When the Activities Com- 
mittee made their report at the midwinter 
meeting, one of our recommendations was 
that the Bulletin should be very much im- 
proved. It turned out that the Bulletin al- 
ready cost $2.14 per member, although our 
dues were only $2.00. I believe that every 
serious, self-respecting member of the A. L. 
A. wants to pay for at least as much as he 
receives, and, in addition, wants to do some- 
thing for his professional organization. Three 
dollars seems to me a very small amount 
when we receive in return for it not only a 
Bulletin much improved, but many other pro- 
fessional returns. 


“I not only make this motion, but also I 


make a strong plea that we vote in the affirma- 
tive.” 
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Henry Ormat Severance: “I second that 
motion.” 


Georce H. Tripp (?): “Before that motion 
is put before the house, I should like to inquire 
whether there is any purpose, or if there will 
be a probable effect, of our organ’s acting in 
any way in competition with the regular Li- 
brary Journal which has so enthusiastically 
for many years upheld the traditions and the 
work of the American Library Association. 
Personally I have no objection to increasing 
the Bulletin, but I should be very sorry if it 
had any effect of acting as a competitor to 
the Library Journal which, as I say, has 
helped to sustain the interests of this Asso- 
ciation for many years. I should like to have 
some expression of opinion as to whether 
there is any danger of that possible competi- 
tion with our recognized Library Journal.” 


Mr. ULvettnc: “Nobody more than I would 
regret anything in the way of competition 
with the Library Journal. The intention of 
the Bulletin is to confine itself to the Asso- 
ciation. There is still a large field of pro- 
fessional activities that would be covered by 
the Journal; to mention one, the Library Jour- 
nal, as you know, has had a number devoted 
to buildings, one to furniture and equipment, 
and similar things. All independent studies 
made by librarians would go to those organs, 
and the Bulletin would be closed to those; it 
being an association journal only.” 


Mr. Rancx: “As a matter of clarification, 
so we will know what we are voting on, Mr. 
Milam said that the amendment was to raise 
the $2.00 dues to $3.00, and Mr. Ulveling in 
his report said that the $4.00 would be raised 
to $5.00. Is it one or both?” 


Secretary Miram: “The by-laws provide 
that the dues paid by those receiving the 
Handbook and Proceedings are fixed by the 
Executive Board so that that part of the 
Publicity Committee’s report will be made to 
the Executive Board rather than to the whole 
association, in accordance with the by-laws. 
The amendment that is submitted to this body 
for vote changes the word ‘two’ to ‘three’ 
in the first Section of the by-laws. That is 
all we are voting on.” 
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CuHartes H. Compton: “I should like to 
offer an amendment to that resolution, that is, 
that instead of raising the dues to $3.00 from 
$2.00, and including the initiation fee, the dues 
be made $3.00 and the initiation fee be abol- 
ished. It seems to me that would be a decided 
advantage. In that way all the new members 
would pay exactly the same amount the second 
year as the first. I think that the initiation fee 
is rather unusual. I have a list of six or 
eight similar associations and in all cases ex- 
cept one there is no initiation fee. I think 
you would find much less lapse in your mem- 
bership if you went on that basis and your in- 
come would be practically the same. I offer 
that, Mr. President, as an amendment.” 


Mr. Utvetine: “I think Mr. Compton’s 
suggestion is an excellent one, and I should 
like to see it incorporated. I second the 
motion.” 


Mr. Ranck: “I rise to a point of order. If 
the Committee accepts this amendment unani- 
mously, it can come before us without a vote.” 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “The Chairman is anx- 
ious in any way, orderly or disorderly, to cut 
through with this. Are you ready for the 
original motion as presented by Miss Country- 
man?” 


Secretary MiLam: “In view of the amend- 
ment perhaps we should repeat the motion.” 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “The motion is to 
amend section 1 of the by-laws to provide for 
a $3.00 annual dues for those who receive the 
Bulletin other than the Proceedings and the 
Handbook, and for the elimination of the ini- 
tiation fee.” 


The motion was put to a vote and was car- 
ried. 


PRESIDENT StROHM: “Nobody could be more 
competent than the next speaker, to give us 
an inside glimpse of the service which she 
represents. I have great pleasure in introduc- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy, supervisor of 
Hospital Libraries Medical Service, and chief, 
Library Section, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau.” 


Miss Pomeroy read her paper on “Hospital 
Libraries.” (See page 430.) 





Mr. Tripp (?): “A wallpaper hanger who 
was taken into one of the Columbus, Ohio, 
hospitals formed the reading habit while there 
and carried it on through the reference depart. 
ment, the law department, the night school of 
the Y. M. C. A., and into Ohio State Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated. Today he 
is one of the most important lawyers in 
Ohio. A racketeer, a bootlegger, or even a 
hospital nurse, is safe if he is acting as coun- 
sel.” 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “We are grateful for 
the compliment extended by the gentleman 
from Ohio. Indeed, there is none of us here 
who would like to forego the opportunity of 
hearing the clear and noble-spirited note from 
a service field where a very deserving minority 
is being ministered unto. We also welcome 
the opportunity of paying our respects to Miss 
Pomeroy for her determined effort to be with 
us and give her message. 


“No gathering of the American Library 
Association would be complete if we did not 
hear a voice from our colleagues up north. 
Today we have the satisfaction of having a 
Canadian colleague here who still communes 
with voices and friends in the British Isles, 
the land of his birth. I have very great pleas- 
ure in introducing Mr. E. Cockburn Kyte, 
the librarian of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario.” 


Mr. Kyte: “There is no need to speak of 
my pleasure in being allowed to give this 
paper, and no time to interest you in the his- 
torical development of the library movement 
in Britain. I want your attention fixed on 
the present and the immediate future. I want 
you to think of a nation that has always writ- 
ten, made, bought, and possessed books, but 
that owing to failures in the means of distri- 
bution and to a still more tragic failure in the 
distribution of means, has not always in all 
sections been able to read books, and is not 
yet. 

“I want you also to think of a band of men 
devoted to the cause—and the British Library 
Association is still predominantly masculine— 
a band of men, I repeat, devoted to the cause 
of librarianship, usually without the help of 
authority and often under its handicap. 


“IT have no time to speak of minor develop- 
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ments in England, of the importance that com- 
mercial and technical libraries of the country 
have acquired, of clipping files which, at Man- 
chester, number at least one hundred and sixty, 
and probably nearer two hundred thousand, 
topical recent clippings upon all subjects, of 
radio groups, increasingly coming to the 
front, being organized in libraries, with large 
numbers gathering under the leadership of a 
conductor to listen to talks upon certain sub- 
jects which are put upon the air for them, 
especially for these groups, by the British 
Broadcasting Company. 

“I say I have no time to deal with these 
minor events, but I will concentrate on the 
real coordination of librarianship with the 
British public.” 


Mr. Kyte presented his paper on “Recent 
Developments in Library Work in England.” 
(See page 436.) 


PrEswwENT StROHM: “One cannot behold the 
library map and the canvas presented by Mr. 
Kyte without feeling the heartening, as well 
as the sobering reaction from the very orderly, 


modest, and yet mighty, work that is going on 
in the mother country of English-speaking 
people. 

“During the past winter we received word 
from the British Library Association, through 
Colonel J. M. Mitchell, that the Association 
would welcome a representative of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at the annual meet- 
ing in England next fall. The choice of the 
Executive Board was the speaker now to 
address you, Dr. Louis Round Wilson, a lead- 
ing figure in the academic world of libraries. 
If I may be permitted to say so, I look upon 
him as such, because he has given unsparingly 
of his time and his skill to interests outside 
of the university campus. He has served his 
commonwealth, the state of North Carolina, 
in many ways, and is doing so to this day, and 
he is serving equally ably, fruitfully, the pro- 
fession of which we are all members.” 


Dr. WILSon gave only a brief resumé of his 
paper, “The Emergence of the College Li- 
brary,” because of the lateness of the hour, 
but his address, in full, is given on page 439. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:25 p. m. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened at 2:45 
p. m., Saturday afternoon, June 27, President 
Strohm presiding. 


PresiweNntT StRoHM: “The American Li- 
brary Association has received many expres- 
sions of courtesy and kindly attention from 
distinguished men of the University, distin- 
guished citizens of New Haven, but this aft- 
ernoon we have the very rare privilege of 
being honored by the Commonwealth itself. 
We have with us a distinguished son of Yale, 
a man of letters, a scholar, the first citizen 
of the state. I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you the Governor of the State of 
Connecticut, the Honorable Wilbur L. Cross.” 


Governor Cross: “It seems hardly possible 
that there are so many librarians in the United 
States as I see here this afternoon and yet 
you are only a few of them. 

“As the reader of books, I have sometimes 
wondered about the lives of people at the 
time when there were no printed books. Take 
the great civilization of the Greeks—anybody 


could see the bard as he recited Homer and 
hear him. Anyone could go out to the the- 
aters and see those great tragedies and come- 
dies, probably surpassing anything that has 
yet been produced, and the students could 
meet with the philosophers like Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Socrates, and get directly from 
them his knowledge. But knowledge obtained 
in this way affects only a small part of the 
population of any state. The great masses re- 
main in ignorance. Of course, the epoch- 
making incident in modern history is when 
Caxton set up his type for his first book. 
That incident, of course, eventually meant 
the great libraries such as we have today. 
Those first books were large books, expensive 
books, probably expensive for those years. 
Only gentlemen and scholars, and the libraries 
of those days, could own them. But then 
people wanted to read and there came the 
chapbooks and the pamphlets such as London 
swarmed with during the Elizabethan period. 
Then came the newspapers of the eighteenth 
century, some few in the seventeenth century, 
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and it was through newspapers that people at 
large learned to read. 

“As we come down now into the nineteenth 
century and the time when I was a boy, we 
find very few public libraries anywhere of any 
consequence. There were, of course, private 
libraries, open under certain restrictions to 
the public, but the masses rarely took books 
from them. The great public library belongs 
to the twentieth century. 

“Professor Phelps, I understand, said some- 
thing to you about the noble work in which 
you are engaged—bringing the public and 
books together. I remember a conversation 
that I had once with Professor Lounsbury, 
one of Yale’s great scholars and men of let- 
ters, in his last years. We were talking over 
the success of teaching and he said, ‘I think 
that I have succeeded only in so far as men 
under my influence have learned to read liter- 
ature.’ I have thought of that a good many 
times and I think that he was absolutely cor- 
rect. 

“A few years ago a professor at Harvard 
published an essay in which he said that he 
couldn’t expect any greater success than to 
get his boys up to the point where they 
would be able to read and understand the 
Yale Review, of which I happen to be the 
editor. 

“Of course, that Harvard professor meant 
this, that you encounter in our better maga- 
zines essays on government, public questions, 
science, literary essays, book reviews, and so 
forth, and the men and women who can read 
such magazines do require something of an 
education. 

“I remember when I started the Yale Re- 
view, I was talking with a group of men of 
letters down in New York who had read a 
few numbers, and wanted to know how many 
people there were in the United States who 
could read the Review and would be willing 
to read it. I told them about twenty-five 
thousand, and one man said, ‘You are very 
optimistic. There are no more than ten 
thousand educated men and women in the 
United States.’ 


“ ‘But,’ I said, ‘there are a good many hun- 
dred thousand graduates of colleges.’ 


“*VYes, but there are only about ten thou- 
sand who are really educated.’ 


“The college professor and the librarian 
come together in this respect. The college 
professor in English aims to get his students 
up to the point where they will be able to 
read the best literature that has been pro- 
duced in this and other countries, the profes. 
sor in science that his men may read 
scientific articles and understand them, and 
so on through the entire category. Librarians, 
in a larger way, are dealing with a great 
public and what they are trying to do is to 
get the public to read the best books and to 
keep them reading them. 

“If I had not become a college professor, 
it is very likely that I should have become a 
librarian, for there was one time in my early 
career when I was on the point of taking over 
a public library which has since become one 
of the great, flourishing libraries, of the 
United States. Later I thought of private 
libraries, but here I am still, not exactly a 
college professor, but editing a magazine and 
at the same time trying to bring before the 
people of Connecticut right views on eco- 
nomics and the social sciences, such as we 
find in the great books that are being pub- 
lished today and that have been published in 
the past. 

“Now I have the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Mr. Stuart Chase, who is a 
man after my own heart, although I am u- 
acquainted with him personally. Why is hea 
man after my own heart? Because in treat- 
ing economic and social questions he brings 
them down to the present, to this machine 
age.” 


Mr. CHASE presented his paper “Leisure in 
a Machine Age.” (See page 447.) 


PRESIDENT STROHM: “There have been a 
good many questions coming into headquar- 
ters inquiring as to the latest data and re- 
sults of the special membership campaign. It 
seems fitting to gratify that curiosity prompted 
by good will, and it seems even more fitting 
that we should have a word from those who 
have given so much of their time, their in- 
genuity, during the past months. 

“Unfortunately, our old captain of the 
shock troops, Mr. Utley, has left, but we are 
fortunate, and very glad, to have with us Mrs. 
Dixon, who has done more than a man’s 
work,” 
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Mrs. Dixon: “It is my great privilege to 
announce to you that the subscriptions which 
have come in through the mail and by tele- 
graph during the conference, together with 
the pledges which were made on the floor of 
the general session last Thursday, have more 
than completed the endowment fund. Thirty- 
three sustaining memberships were needed; 
thirty-eight have been received. It should per- 
haps be said in this connection, however, that 
twenty or more sustaining memberships will 
be needed before the end of the year to meet 
the budgets for this year. The income from 
this new endowment is not to be used for 
expansion purposes. It is to take the place 
of funds which have formerly been received 
from other sources and which will not be 
forthcoming from those sources in the future. 

“I am sure that all of those present will 
join with the Special Membership Committee 
in rejoicing over this successful accomplish- 
ment and in feeling with us deeply grateful 
to all of those who have made it possible.” 


PRESIDENT StROHM : “We shall now be glad 


to hear the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. Yust.” 


Wiuwiam Freperick Yust: “The Ameri- 
can Library Association at the close of its 
fifty-third annual conference presents the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“‘That this conference record its sincere 
appreciation of the welcome extended to it 
by the Governor of the State of Connecticut 
and the Connecticut Hospitality Committee, 
by the Mayor and the city of New Haven and 
the Chamber of Commerce, by the President 
and the Board of Trustees of the New Haven 
Free Public Library, by the hotels and clubs 
of the city and the University, and by the 
service bureaus of the University, which have 
joined in making this meeting notable in at- 
tendance, opportunity, and achievement. 

“*That this conference express its gratitude 
to the President of Yale University, to the 
members of the Corporation, and to other 
officers of the University, for the very gener- 
ous provisions made for the comfort and 
enjoyment of the conference. Among these 
should be noted buildings for headquarters, 
numerous assembly halls for meetings, large 
and small, the use of the dormitories and the 
very excellent dining hall service. 





“*That special thanks are due to Mr. An- 
drew Keogh and members of the staff of 
Yale University Library, to Mr. Lindsey 
Brown and the staff members of the Free 
Public Library of New Haven, and to the 
other members of the local committees whose 
foresight and thoughtfulness provided for our 
every need in advance. We have especially 
enjoyed the continuous hospitality of the 
Sterling Memorial Library. 

“‘That this conference record its sincere 
appreciation of the publicity generously ex- 
tended to it in advance by the Library Journal 
of New York and by Libraries of Chicago, 
and that extended during its sessions by the 
Associated Press, the International News 
Service, and the United Press, by the New 
Haven Journal-Courier, the Register, and the 
Times, by various New York and Boston 
papers, especially the New York Times, the 
Herald Tribune, the Boston Globe, the Tran- 
script, and the Christian Science Monitor. 

“*That we extend congratulations to the 
Chairman and the members of the Special 
Membership Committee and to the Association 
as a whole upon the successful completion of 
that appeal, upon the attainment of our goal 
of an amount equal to the income on a million 
dollar endowment. We wish to express thanks 
also to those many friends whose generous 
contributions in the form of sustaining and 
contributing memberships in the American Li- 
brary Association have made possible this 
outstanding achievement. 

“*That the Association repeat its expression 
of thanks to donors whose gifts to the Ameri- 
can Library Association and to library work 
in general have made possible progress in the 
library work and in library training. Special 
recognition is made of grants made by the 
Carnegie Corporation, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and the Barker Foundation. 

“*That we pay our tribute of respect to 
the distinguished visitors who have honored 
us with their presence and made valuable con- 
tributions to our program. 

“*That we express appreciation of the en- 
thusiastic and efficient services rendered here 
and throughout the year to our members, to 
our organization, and to the library cause by 
the office force at A. L. A. headquarters. 
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“*That we express appreciation to the ex- 
hibitors who have contributed much to our 
information and instruction. 

“‘That we record our deep regret at the 
passing of Mr. Clement Walker Andrews, Mr. 
William Eaton Foster, Mr. William Coolidge 
Lane, and of eighty-four other members whose 
death has been reported since the last confer- 
ence. 

“That present economic depression with its 
accompanying unemployment has stimulated 
the demand for library service, increased the 
circulation of books, and enlarged the con- 
tribution which libraries make in the prepara- 
tion for new types of employment, in the 
profitable use of leisure time and in the main- 
tenance of public morale. We call these facts 
to the attention of the governors and legisla- 
tures of the various states and to all public 
officials of counties, cities, and towns, and 
urge them to allow no reduction of appropria- 
tion for books and service, but to maintain 
the libraries of the country in their full ef- 
ficiency in this period of special need. 

“*Epwarp A. Henry, 

“*Epna M. SANDERSON, 


“*WILLIAM FREDERICK Yust, Chairman.’ ” 


On a motion regularly made and seconded, 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was approved. 


PRESIDENT StROHM: “The Committee on 
Elections is ready to report and the findings 
will be presented by Miss Effie A. Keith.” 


Miss KeitH: “The Committee on Elections 
reports the following officers elected for the 
term 1931-32: 

PRESIDENT 


Josephine Adams Rathbone, Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


Charles E. Rush, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Beatrice Winser, Public Library, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Gratia A. Countryman, Public Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Sydney B. Mitchell, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown Universj- 
ty Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Anne Morse Boyd, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


Luther L. Dickerson, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Adah Frances Whitcomb, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

James T. Gerould, Princeton University Li- 
brary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


TRUSTEE OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
George Woodruff, Chicago. 


“One thousand five hundred and eighty votes 
were recorded in favor of, and 2,651 votes 
were recorded against the proposal for bien- 
nial instead of annual conferences.” 


PRESIDENT StTROHM: “May I ask Miss East- 
man, as ex-president of the American Library 
Association, to escort the President-Elect to 
the platform? 

“Miss Rathbone, the American Library As- 
sociation has invited you to step out from the 
ranks of your associates and assume the lead- 
ership of our advance. This is the highest 
honor within the gift of our profession. Proud 
as the Association is of the roster of dis- 
tinguished leaders of the past, this tribute to 
you is extended today as a recognition of 
your outstanding success in bringing to others 
entering our ranks the same loyalty, under- 
standing, and intelligent conception of the 
ideals of our profession which have always 
characterized your own high standards as the 
director of Pratt Institute Library School. 

“The able support of the national head- 
quarters, the cordial good will of the library 
world, will be with you. I feel very much 
privileged in saluting you as our new chief, 
and wish you a very successful year.” 


PresIpENT RATHBONE: “I feel both proud 
and humble to be standing in the position that 
Mrs. Elmendorf, Miss Plummer, Miss Tyler, 
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and Miss Eastman have occupied before me. 
They have set high standards that will be 
hard to live up to, but I feel myself very for- 
tunate, if the presidency of the American Li- 
brary Association were to come my way, that 
it has come this particular year. 

“The American Library Association has 
been growing very rapidly, as you all know, 
and that development has not been wholly un- 
accompanied by growing pains. We have gone 
through a period of self-examination and self- 
criticism. We have investigated the activities 
of the Association. We have reevaluated and 
redefined its committees. We have given every- 
one who disagreed with its policies a chance to 
air his views, and the opportunity was not 
neglected. It produced a very divergent set 
of opinions, some constructive ideas, and at 
least gave the rank and file a chance to get 
into touch directly with the organization such 
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as it has not had since the good old days of 
small membership and free and active dis- 
cussion, 


“Then, too, during this past year we have 
gone through a period of financial strain, now 
happily relieved, as you have just been told, 
thanks to the wisely directed efforts of the 
officers, the committees of membership, the 
Headquarters staff, and the generous support 
of the entire membership, so that I feel we 
are free now to go forward with those crea- 
tive forces making for a fairer world; those 
social, economic, and esthetic forces in which I 
was glad to hear Mr. Chase did not wholly 
disbelieve. I think that we are ready to go 
forward with them, confident of having a 
great part to play, and assured of our will 
and ability to play that part greatly.” 

* * 
The meeting adjourned at 3:45 p. m. 
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FIRST SESSION 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Monday, June 
22, at 10:00 a. m., in Sprague Memorial Hall, 
Yale University, New Haven, President Adam 
Strohm (later, Vice President Louis R. Wil- 
son) presiding. 


BOOK PRODUCTION COMMITTEE 


In the absence of the Chairman, Edward F. 
Stevens, Prerce BuTLER read the report of the 
Committee (A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1931, pp. 
267-68) and commented on it as follows: 

“This report includes two distinct proposi- 
tions. In the first place, it describes a deplor- 
able condition. The reader of today who turns 
to a secondary classic of our literature too 
often finds that it is out of print, or, if it is 
available, that it is only in an unworthy form. 

“The other phase of the report is a proposal 
that the A. L. A. publish, as a sample, one of 
these desirable but unavailable classics. A\l- 
though I signed the report, I felt that this 
second part was ill-advised. 

“Since the report was written by Mr. 
Stevens, two new events have changed the 
situation. The first event is the publication in 
the May Bulletin of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Book Buying, which describes the 
activity of that committee in fostering certain 
reprints. 

“The second event is the recent appearance, 
as a commercial enterprise, of some reprints 
in a physical form which seem to meet the 
standards set up by my committee. The new 
Anna Karenina, a thousand-page volume in a 
dollar edition, is a preeminent example. 

“In my opinion this association might achieve 
the real intention of the report now offered by 
ordering next year’s Committee on Book Pro- 
duction to cooperate actively with the Commit- 
tee on Book Buying to advocate a high typo- 
graphical standard for whatever reprints the 
latter committee may promote.” 


GeorceE BurwELL Uttey thought it was not 
necessary for the American Library Associa- 
tion to enter the general publishing field. 
Joseph L. WHEELER was encouraged by the 


excellence of some editions recently issued by 
commercial publishers, but thought the A.L.A. 
might wish, with a subsidy, to bring some 
books into print which would not be commer- 
cially profitable. 


Secretary Cart H. Mivam read the first 
recommendation of the Committee, as follows: 


“That in the name of librarianship, a stand- 
ard classic of English literature belonging uni- 
versally in libraries, no longer available in a 
suitable edition, involving no questions of 
copyright or ownership, shall be reprinted for 
libraries under direction of this committee in 
an edition in all respects having the qualities 
of bookmaking that shall recommend it to 
libraries and readers.” 


It was voted to lay this recommendation on 
the table. 


The second recommendation was adopted as 
read: 


“That the Book Production Committee, in 
cooperation with the Book Buying Committee, 
and in no way encroaching upon, or overlap- 
ping, the already important services of the lat- 
ter, as mutually agreed, may approach pub- 
lishers for reprinting out of print standard 
contributions to knowledge and unprofitable 
classics at the point where the Book Buying 
Committee has not succeeded in prevailing 
upon the publishers to do so at their own 
expense.” 


COM MITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The report of this committee on functions 
of A. L. A. committees appeared in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1931, pp. 270-76. The 
Council adopted the report and the recommen- 
dations of the Committee, with the following 
changes and additions: 


A filiation of Chapters with the A. L. A. 


It was voted to change this to “Committee 
on Chapters and Sections” and to redefine the 
function of the Committee to read: “To con- 
sider petitions from associations wishing to be- 
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come chapters of the A. L. A. and from 
groups desiring to become sections of the 
A. L. A.” 


Bibliography and Resources of 
American Libraries 

The Council voted its approval of deliber- 
ate cooperation between these two committees. 


Book Production 

The last phrase of the definition of the func- 
tions of this committee was changed to read: 
“Especially the Bookbinding and Book Buying 
committees.” 


Civil Service Relations 

The function of this committee was changed 
to read: “To investigate problems of civil 
service relations, such as classification of per- 
sonnel, and current trends in the civil service 
relations of libraries, as revealed by a study 
of current legislation, federal, state, and local.” 


Cooperative Cataloging 

It was agreed that the Chairman of the 
Committee, Keyes D. Metcalf, should be asked 
to prepare a restatement of the functions of 
this committee. 


Council Program 

The name of this committee was changed to 
“Committee on Council Program,” and the 
definition of functions was changed to read: 
“To prepare outlines of matters for discussion 
at Council meetings (as provided for in sec- 
tion 18 of the by-laws).” 


Library Work with Children 

Mary Gould Davis, speaking for the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children, requested the Commit- 
tee on Committees to consider the following 
amendments to the definition of the functions 
of this committee as published in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for May: that four members be ap- 
pointed by the Section, and that the Commit- 
tee select its own chairman. The Committee 
on Committees agreed to consider this sugges- 
tion and report later. (See p. 483.) 


Reprints and Inexpensive Editions 

The definition of the function was changed 
to read: “To investigate and recommend for 
library use reprints of standard books in in- 
expensive editions.” 


Statistical Bureau at Headquarters 


The name of this committee was changed to 
“Library Research Bureau at Headquarters” 
and the definition of the functions of the Com- 
mittee revised to read: “To consider the 
establishment, function, and financing of a li- 
brary research bureau at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters.” 

[See also page 483 for supplement to this 
committee report. ] 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASE AND OTHER LESSONS 
FROM PROJECT “B” 


Ernest CusHING RICHARDSON, chairman of 
the Committee on Bibliography, reporting on 
“Cooperative Purchase and Other Lessons 
from Project ‘B’,” announced that in four 
years the staff of Project “B” has reached 
the first objective set by the Committee—the 
location of 6,000,000 titles in American libra- 
ries by the Union Catalog. 


The next operations, the speaker pointed out, 
should undoubtedly be directed toward cooper- 
ative cataloging, but there is no reason, save 
lack of means, why the problem of coopera- 
tive purchase should not be attacked at the 
same time. The staff organization would be 
equal to it. 

Project “B,” Dr. Richardson explained, rep- 
resents a group of Library of Congress opera- 
tions, financed by a five-year grant of $50,000 
a year from Mr. Rockefeller, for the increase 
of the bibliographic apparatus of the Library 
of Congress in aid of research. These opera- 
tions were undertaken following approval of 
the Council in March, 1926, of an A. L. A. 
plan for the promotion of research library 
service. 

Undertakings were limited because ~ Mr. 
Rockefeller’s generous grant covered only one- 
half of the estimated cost of projects outlined, 
but the two most essential to students were 
begun : the Union Catalog, representing holdings 
of research libraries in the United States; and 
the Union List of Special Collections. 

The staff of Project “B” consists of a gen- 
eral director [Dr. Richardson]; an executive 
director, Ernest Kletsch; his assistant, George 
A. Schwegmann, Jr.; and about thirty others. 
Dr. Richardson commented : 

“It is fitting at this point to recognize in no 
uncertain terms the fact that it is the generous 
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grant of Mr. Rockefeller which has made 
actual the one indispensable basic factor in the 
great problem of meeting the reasonable needs 
of research students as to books. 

“It is only just also to acknowledge that it 
is the executive ability, initiative, unsparing 
industry, and drive of Mr. Kletsch and his 
careful use of this money, which has, in spite 
of unexpected and considerable obstacles, pro- 
duced so distinctive a result with means of 
less than two cents per volume located, not 
including the many by-products, useful for 
further operations. Mr. Schwegmann, too, 
should be joined with Mr..Kletsch in this 
acknowledgment.” 

Cooperative purchase, Dr. Richardson stated, 
will under no circumstances be undertaken by 
the Library of Congress, but it is still an open 
question whether the work might not theoret- 
ically be organized there by the A. L. A. staff. 

An experiment in cooperative purchase is 
now being conducted by this staff under Dr. 
Richardson. [An earlier experiment was re- 
ported in Dr. Richardson’s Restatement.] 

As there is nothing to prevent the Library 
of Congress from buying any books suitable 
for purchase under its appropriation, where 
the buying can be done to advantage, the 
second experiment, like the first, is based on 
an agreement with that library to accept cer- 
tain priced books on approval, purchase those 
not duplicates, and return the remainder. In 
this instance, of 7,000 volumes received, 4,800 
were not duplicates, and nearly 4,000 were 
also not found in the Union Catalog. . These 
were accepted and the remainder were returned 
to the Committee. 

The committee staff transmitted the dupli- 
cate periodicals to a distributing agent, and 
might have returned the general duplicates to 
the same agency or some other representative 
of the cooperating libraries in a block, but pre- 
ferred to send them directly to the cooperating 
libraries, which had agreed to absorb any du- 
plicates direct, in order to try out the experi- 
ment of auctioning the remainder to the co- 
operating libraries, in the hope of realizing a 
certain profit which might be applied to any 
committee expenses in the matter, with the 
understanding that any profit above such ex- 
penses would be returned to the cooperators. 

The books not taken were kept in a separate 
room “as rigorously private as one assigned to 
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a research student in which he keeps his work. 
ing books, or as a United States embassy on 
foreign territory.” 

All financial and operating matters have 
been as strictly aloof from the Library of 
Congress as the books themselves, the financial 
affairs of the D. C., or other A. L. A. proj. 
ects. All expenses of books purchased and 
expenses of printing and clerical handling of 
duplicates have been borne by the A. L, A. 
staff. 

Nothing could better illustrate the difficulty 
of operating such matters at the Library of 
Congress than the fact that in spite of all this, 
some fear has been expressed that the mere 
addressing of checks and correspondence to 
Mr. Kletsch in the matter of the auction lists 
in the latest experiment, at his Library of 
Congress address, instead of at his business 
(Mime-O-Form Service), as was first planned, 
might give the impression that the Library of 
Congress, as Library of Congress, was mixed 
up with the experiment. 

Whether or not, therefore, cooperative pur- 
chase might theoretically be operated at the 
Library of Congress, it is certainly better else- 
where, and yet the Union Catalog is the key to 
the situation—unless it could be printed or 
copied for use elsewhere. 

The Chairman of the Committee has more 
than once suggested to the Board the hope 
that, in view of the fact that Yale has in its 
splendid new building, for a time, and until 
the space is needed, plenty of floor space for 
such operations, it might be willing to have 
the A. L. A. staff operate there for all matters 
which, on account of the difficulties of gov- 
ernment regulations or for other reasons, can- 
not be operated at the Library of Congress or 
can be better operated at New Haven. Cer- 
tainly, in his opinion, there are advantages 
which might accrue to any library locating 
cooperative purchase operations, which might 
justify giving free operating space to an 
A. L. A. staff. 

Lessons taught by experience with Project 
“B,” as outlined by Dr. Richardson, are: 


1. The futility of casual acquisition and the 
necessity of cooperative purchase. Two dis- 
coveries have been made in connection with 
compiling the Union Catalog: (a) The num- 
ber of books of foreign origin existing im 
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America is far greater than has ever been 
estimated. (b) At least 3,000,000 titles of im- 
portance to students are not to be found in 
American libraries. It is proposed that these 
titles be added in the next five years by co- 
operative purchase. 

Although the 6,000,000 titles of the Union 
Catalog by no means represent all titles in 
America, they indicate that any book not to 
be found in this list may be acquired for 
American use without danger of undue dupli- 
cation, in view of the fact that the standard 
of “at least one copy” calls also hopefully for 
another standard of at least twelve copies with 
one lending copy and one copy which cannot 
be lent, in each of six geographical regions. 

It is proposed, therefore, to get a grant if 
possible for the machinery of this effort and 
“plow ahead as fast as possible.” 

In its simplest form, and with its simplest 
machinery, going ahead involves only the 
checking of dealers’ lists with the Union Cata- 
log and the informing of libraries which, by 
specialization or in ordinary acquisition, may 
like to become purchasers. 

Cooperative purchase by agents, or by trained 
staff buyers, would undoubtedly be advantage- 
ous. It would be unfortunate to compete with 
dealers in this matter, but it is probable that 
their cooperation could be enlisted. 


2. The need for cataloging reforms. The 
Library of Congress in thirty years has cata- 
loged 1,000,000 titles, covering about one-fourth 
the accessions of research libraries. What 
shall be done to hasten cataloging of the 
5,000,000 untouched titles? University libra- 
ries trying to keep up the Library of Congress 
standard are, it is said, falling behind rapidly. 
Harvard is reported to be 135,000 in arrears, 
and others as badly or worse off. A few years 
ago inquiry disclosed various college libraries 
as 20 per cent or more in arrears. 

There is now a project to increase printed 
cards by central cataloging along present lines, 
but at the very best of the proposition, this 
only scratches the surface of the problem of 
the 5,000,000 titles already existing in known 
American locations without published cards. 

This new proposal calls attention to the fact 
that these arrears are also on the average the 
more difficult cataloging. 

Short cataloging, as it has been done for 


the Union Catalog, has freshly cataloged three 
hundred thousand titles at an average cost of 
.024 per title, exclusive of the cost of filing 
and combining. 


“It is idle to talk of the inaccuracy of this 
work,” Dr. Richardson pointed out. “An un- 
cataloged book is 100 per cent error. As a 
matter of fact short work of this sort is more 
accurate than full work because it leaves more 
time for revision and certainty—given the same 
staff ability.” 


3. The value and possibility of doing the 
most used books first. The method for cata- 
loging first the books most in demand was 
outlined for theological libraries in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, May, 1931, pages 263-64. As ap- 
plied to the Library of Congress, it is men- 
tioned in the last report of the Librarian. As 
applied to the simplification of printed card 
cataloging, it is described in the Restatement. 


4. The need of index aids. The estimate 
that American catalogers spend a million dol- 
lars a year on supplying full names and dates 
of authors may be excessive, but no one who 
has watched the “research” work of catalogers 
can doubt that the cost is enormous. 


The Union Catalog contains a vast number 
of full forenames and dates. If these could 
be extended, be printed, and stand on every 
cataloger’s desk, the saving would be great. 


5. There is urgent need of printed index 
catalogs. 


6. Local union catalogs. “New York might, 
with Union Catalog methods as now developed, 
produce a union catalog of its 6,000,000 titles 
for perhaps two-thirds or half the cost of the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog, or say 
$150,000. Imagine the enormous advantages 
of this for use and for organizing cooperative 
acquisition !” 


Four cooperative projects for theological 
libraries which the Project “B” staff have 
undertaken were reported on by Dr. Richard- 
son : 


(1) A printed list of theological subject 
headings used in the indexes to the current 
classifications of theology; (2) a collection of 
perhaps 200,000 references, forming an auto- 
matic select list of the best, or most used, 
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100,000 books in the field of religion; (3) a 
synthetic list of some forty-odd select lists in 
comparative religion, forming a special list of 
best books in this field; (4) a list of full 
names and dates of religious writers. 


The first three have been completed to the 
point of effective usefulness for projects need- 
ing them as a basis, and the fourth is in active 
process for promotion this summer, with a 
large amount of material in hand for work- 
ing up. 


HerBert Putnam, librarian of Congress: 
“I think I ought, as a duty and privilege, to 
make a comment on Dr. Richardson’s paper, 
because, in any scheme of cooperative pur- 
chase, the Library of Congress, as an institu- 
tion or an agency of the United States govern- 
ment, cannot participate. That is for reasons 
of public policy, constitutional reasons which 
I need. not go into. 


“It was quite understood between him and 
me that he would make perfectly clear our in- 
ability to be cooperative in such a program. I 
have, of course, been aware of the project 
shaping in his mind. I have not—I confess to 
my mortification and I am afraid to his cha- 
grin—aided him with personal enthusiasm, but 
that is not in the least degree to the discredit 
of his scheme. It is only that my mind has 
been operating in other fields. 


“That paper of his, of which he has given 
you only part, took him fifteen years to write, 
and I think that it ought to have an influence 
with you proportioned to the time he has spent 
upon it. When I say ‘to write,’ I do not mean 
to set down, but it represents the accumula- 
tion of fifteen years of extraordinary experi- 
ence in research and bibliography and in the 
service of the material. Now he has initiated, 
as he says, as an individual, an important ex- 
periment of large possible significance. The 
fact that it is so large in its possible dimen- 
sion—for the country as a whole—may cause 
one to hesitate. I think such a hesitation on 
that ground is quite a mistake. 

“There is no reason why such a national 
project should not be initiated by regional 
projects. Particularly it may be in projects 
for cooperation in the selection of material; 
it is true in all projects of cooperation for 
bibliographic service. 


CONFERENCE 


“I do not know whether I am breaking a 
confidence to mention a recent occurrence, but 
I will mention it. Last week there was a 
meeting in Philadelphia at the house of the 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, of 


representatives of fifteen libraries of Phila. : 


delphia and vicinity who were to discuss ¢o- 
operative cataloging. The proposal is the pro- 
duction at each of the fifteen institutions of 


catalog entries for the scholarly books in the 


possession of that institution, the dispatch of 
the entry in rough form to the University of 
Pennsylvania Library, reproduction of it by 
photostat there, and then the dispatch of this 
reproduction to some center—assumed to be 
the Library of Congress—at which that entry 
would be put into print. If at the Library of 
Congress it would join the stock of printed 
cards available to the libraries of the United 
States as a whole. 


“Suppose that project is actually put into 
effect. We should have fifteen scholarly libra- 
ries with one important regional center, cata- 
loging only once the unusual books in those 
collections, instead of doing it fifteen times in 
fifteen libraries, and contributing the by- 
products of that entry to the general service 

_of the country. 

“Tt is equally obvious that those fifteen li- 
braries may also cooperate in the selection of 
material, so that their holdings in the aggre- 
gate will stretch to the furthest extent in the 
acquisition of scholarly material for that re- 
gion. They may similarly extend to coopera- 
tion in the actual purchase. The example 
followed by other groups in other areas might 
well lead to a national center, which ultimately 
would supersede the regional centers. 
development would, of course, have the com- 
plete sympathy of the Library of Congress.” 


FEDERAL AID FOR RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


CLARENCE B. Lester, chairman of the Li- 
brary Extension Board, read the resolution 
passed by the Council on December 30, 1930 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1931, p. 230). He 
said, in part: “It is perfectly obvious to all 
of us that this is not a matter to be settled in 
a few weeks or months, or possibly even in a 
few years. It is a project, however, which, if 
the public library is to have its place among 
those other services which have national recog- 
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nition, should be initiated, something which 
should be put under way, so that when the 
time comes for action, the public library for 
rural America may be recognized. It is some- 
thing which, because of that fact, I suggest 
need not be delayed because of any present and 
temporary economic situation. When we get 
beyond that situation, we should be ready to 
take the next step.” 

The following resolution was then submitted 
to the Council and adopted by it: 


“Resolved, That the Council of the A. L. A. 
advocates the appropriation by fhe Congress 
of the United States of $100,000,000 as an 
equalizing and stimulating fund for rural pub- 
lic library service to be expended over a ten- 
year period : 


“The fund to be appropriated to the Li- 
brarian of Congress, and administered by a 
federal library commission consisting of the 
Librarian of Congress as chairman, and in- 
cluding possibly the Director of Agricultural 
Extension in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, and two librarians experienced 
in library extension to be appointed by the 
President ; or 

“The fund to be appropriated to, and ad- 
ministered by, a federal library commission of 
which the Librarian of Congress is a member, 
including possibly the Director of Agricultural 
Extension in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States, and two librarians experi- 
enced in library extension to be appointed by 
the President; or 

“The fund to be appropriated to, and admin- 
istered by, a federal library commission to be 
appointed by the President. 

“The fund to be divided among the states, 
territories, and possessions on the basis of 
rural population according to the latest census ; 

“The share of the state, territory, or posses- 
sion to be turned over to its library extension 
agency upon submission of a plan satisfactory 
to the federal commission for its use for the 
development, administration, and extension of 
large unit rural public library service; the 
State’s share of the fund to be held to the 
credit of the state until after it has a reason- 


able chance to comply and the full sum given 
them. 





“Resolved further, That the Library Exten- 
sion Board be authorized to proceed in accord- 
ance with the above resolution with the advice 
and cooperation of the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations and with the approval of 
the Executive Board.” 


Dr. Witson, speaking for the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, read the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“Resolved, That each state be urged to pro- 
mote legislation authorizing the proper agen- 
cies to set standards for the certification of 
librarians, with the provision that such certifi- 
cation shall not affect librarians in service.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


INCOMES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


SamueEL H. RAnck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, read from his re- 
port, “Incomes of Public Libraries, Based on 
Latest U. S. Census Financial Statistics of 
Cities,” of which a statistical summary, pre- 
pared by Mr. Ranck, is given on page 472. 

It was pointed out that libraries are appar- 
ently giving more per dollar of income re- 
ceived than at any time before. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


JosePpHINE ApAMS RATHBONE, chairman of 
the Committee on Code of Ethics, recom- 
mended certain revisions in the Code (A. L. 
A. Bulletin, May, 1931, pp. 269-70), and the 
Council adopted the revisions. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Miss RatTuHsone, also chairman of the 
Committee on Schemes of Library Service, 
spoke on the report of the Committee (A. L. 
A. Bulletin, May, 1931, pp. 296-97), emphasiz- 
ing in particular the fact “that any scheme of 
certification to be workable must be based on 
a uniform classification of libraries and grad- 
ing of library personnel,” and the desirability 
of states adopting schemes which “will bear 
some recognizable relation to the A. L. A. and 
New York schemes . . ks § 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


CuHartes C. WILLiaMson outlined briefly 
the history of the special Committee on Co- 
operative Cataloging, (consisting of himself, 
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William Warner Bishop, and Andrew Keogh) 
and its activities which resulted in a grant by 
the General Education Board of $13,500 to 
finance a study of the problem of centralized 
cooperative cataloging. Keyes D. Metcalf is 
chairman of the new Committee on Coppera- 
tive Cataloging which will supervise the 
study. Dr. Williamson commented: “It was 
our thought that the study might be completed 
in six months, or it might take a year, and 
we suggested that if the report of this com- 
mittee were in favor of undertaking a large 
scheme of this sort, we would go back to the 


SECOND 


The second session of the Council convened 
Friday, June 26, at 8:30 p. m., Charlotte 
Templeton, second vice president, presiding. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 


Joun Boynton Katser, chairman of the 
Committee on Civil Service Relations, read 
the instructions issued to the Committee by 
the Council on June 28, 1930 (A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, May, 1931, p. 269). 

The present report, Mr. Kaiser pointed out, 
is one of progress, the result of questionnaires, 
direct inquiry, and a survey of the published 
records. Only 43 per cent of the institutional 
members of the A. L. A. written to sent in 
replies. According to tentative statistics 
there are at least 340 civil service agencies or 
commissions; at least 35 libraries affected by 
these commissions; only 19 cities or counties 
where the professional positions in libraries 
are in any way under civil service, and 13 
places where all the positions are under civil 
service. It was 


“Resolved, That the incoming Civil Service 
Committee be instructed to continue the in- 
quiry into current trends in civil service as 
applied to libraries, with authority to make 
such arrangements as it deems proper and ad- 
vantageous for obtaining needed assistance in 
the matter, with the understanding that the 
spirit of the original instructions be truly ob- 
served.” 


COPYRIGHT BILL 


THorVALD SoLBerG, former register of copy- 
rights, discussed the importation of books 


General Education Board for an annual ap- 
propriation for a period of years long enough 
to put on its feet a self-supporting scheme of 
this sort.” 

Dr. RicHARDSON called attention to the fact 
that the Executive Board in March, 1926, was 
authorized by the Council to solicit funds for 
cooperative cataloging, in view of a program 
submitted by the Committee on Bibliography. 
He asked that there be a report at the Friday 
Council meeting as to what subsequent steps 
had been taken by the Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 p. m. 


SESSION 


with relation to copyright problems as fol- 
lows: 


“Federal copyright legislation in the United 
States began with the Act of Congress of 
1790. That Act provided for the payment 
of a penalty and for the forfeiture and de- 
struction of all books which were imported 
without the consent of the author or other 
copyright proprietor. The first Act for the 
general revision of the copyright law of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1831, declared that if any person 
should ‘print or import for sale’ or ‘cause to 
be printed or imported’ any copyrighted work, 
such offender should forfeit the plates from 
which the copies were made and the copies 
themselves of the infringing work. The Re- 
vised Statutes on copyright (the second gen- 
eral revision) contained similar provisions. In 
all these acts, as the context clearly shows, 
the prohibition of importation was directed 
against copies produced without legal authori- 
zation. 

“This last codification of the copyright laws 
contained also the special section copied from 
our first Act of 1790, permitting publishers 
‘to print, publish, import, and sell’ any book 
‘written, composed, or made by any person not 
a citizen of the United States nor resident 
therein.’ It was this direct statutory permis- 
sion to appropriate the foreign author’s work 
which made possible that wide-spread practice 
of book piracy which developed into the dis- 
graceful condition, stigmatized in 1888 by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke in his sermon on ‘Our Na- 
tional Sin of Literary Piracy.’ This was at 
the time of the culmination of a growing in- 
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terest in international copyright, which had 
been making slow headway for some twenty 
years, supported by our leading authors and 
some liberal publishers. 

“As far back as 1872 an attempt was made 
to minimize our national disgrace by suitable 
legislation, and a committee of the American 
Copyright Association proposed a bill to se- 
cure to foreign authors copyright protection 
in the United States. It was of an admirable 
brevity and directness such as matched its 
equitable proposal. It consisted of a single 
section, reading as follows: 


“All rights of property secured to citizens 
of the United States of America by existing 
copyright laws of the United States are here- 
by secured to the citizens and subjects of 
every country the government of which se- 
cures reciprocal rights to citizens of the 
United States.’ 


“Its favorable consideration, however, was 
blocked by the presentation of a bill proposing 
that foreign authors should secure copyright 
in this country only when their books were 
manufactured here. This proposal was made 
by Mr. William H. Appleton, the well-known 
publisher. He offered to accept the authors’ 
bill provided there was added the requirement 
of American manufacture. That proposal was 
not accepted. It was nearly twenty years later 
before these protectionists provisions were ac- 
tually embodied in our copyright legislation by 
the enactment of the well-known bill of Sen- 
ator Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island on 
March 3, 1891, which extended copyright in 
the United States to foreign authors by simply 
eliminating from the copyright statute the 
words which confined the grant of copyright 
to ‘any citizen of the United States or resi- 
dent therein.’ This was the first great for- 
ward step in the advancement of copyright in 
our country, and was at least a partial remedy 
after a century of injustice following the 
copyright Act of 1790. 

“But it was the Chace Act of 1891 that 
prescribed that a book in order to be protected 
must ‘be printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States, or from plates 
made therefrom, and thus brought into our 
copyright legislation the unnatural incubus 
which has burdened and discredited it for full 
forty years, and which brought in its wake 
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the equally detrimental restrictions on book 
importations. For it was in order to give 
full effect to the obligatory American many- 
facture of the foreign author’s work that it 
was further provided for the first time that 
during the existence of the copyright the 
importation of any copies of a foreign book 
not so manufactured was prohibited. With 
the third revision of our copyright legislation, 
the Act approved March 4, 1909, the obliga- 
tory manufacture of the author’s book in 
the United States was reenacted, but was 
made to apply only to foreign books in the 
English language. 

“In the Act of 1891 the general prohibition 
of importation had been modified by excepting 
from its operation all cases specified in sec- 
tions 512 to 516 of the free list of the Tariff 
Act of 1890; namely, books more than twenty 
years old; books and pamphlets in languages 
other than English, or in raised print for the 
use of the blind; books for the Library of 
Congress or the United States; books im- 
ported for the use of educational, philosophi- 
cal, literary, and religious societies, and books 
in the household effects of persons or families 
arriving from abroad, not intended for sale. 

“The later Act of general revision, ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, prohibits the importa- 
tion of piratical copies of any copyrighted 
work and, in addition, contains special pro- 
visions to prevent bringing into the United 
States copies of books which have not been 
produced in accordance with the manufactur- 
ing provisions specified in that Act, notwith- 
standing that such books are copies of the 
author’s own edition of his work. These 
importation provisions are elaborated and fill 
fifty-eight lines of the Act with detailed ex- 
planations under what circumstances the gen- 
eral prohibition of importation does not apply. 
This is the law now in force. By it importa- 
tion is permitted of books for the use of the 
United States and for the blind; newspapers 
or magazines, unless they contain piratical 
matter; books in foreign languages, when of 
such books only translations into English have 
been copyrighted; books which form part of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries; 
books which form part of the libraries or 
personal baggage belonging to persons arriv- 
ing from foreign countries. 
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“Finally, there are two exceptions to the 
prohibition of importation which are of special 
interest to librarians: first, the permitted im- 
portation ‘for use and not for sale, not more 
than one copy in any one invoice’ by or for 
certain designated societies or institutions, or 
for ‘any state, school, college, university, or 
free public library ;’ and second, when such 
books are imported ‘not more than one copy 
at one time, for individual use and not for 
sale.’ 

“It is worth while to consider the various 
kinds of book importation that may be of 
concern to librarians and book buyers. There 
is, of course, first of all the possible importa- 
tion of piratical copies. Such importation is 
absolutely prohibited in al! copyright legisla- 
tion. The second aspect of the matter is the 
importation into the country of origin of a 
book, of copies of a reprint of such book 
made for sale in another country. For exam- 
ple, of a book by an American author a reprint 
in England may have been authorized. The 
publisher here of the original book would not 
wish copies of the British edition to be im- 
ported in competition with his higher priced 
copies. In that event the American author 
can stipulate that no copies of the English edi- 
tion of his book shall be sent into the United 
States to undersell the original edition. Such 
an agreement is quite feasible under our pres- 
ent copyright law. It does not require any 
special legislation. 

“But it is also possible to suppose that a 
British edition of an American book might be 
published with illustrations, perhaps, by a 
distinguished English artist or illustrator. In 
that event the sale of copies of such English 
edition would not prove objectionable in com- 
petition with the original ; both books could be 
sold in the same shop—the cheap and the ex- 
pensive ones. Permission should, and no 
doubt would, be agreed upon to permit the 
importation of the illustrated copies. The de- 
sirability of such differentiated editions of the 
same book demonstrates why a general auto- 
matic exclusion by law of authorized reprints 
may be unadvisable. 

“Or an American or a continental edition 
of a British author’s book may be made un- 
der a license to print and sell the book in the 
United States or in Europe. The author or 
English publisher could bargain in that case 
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for the non-importation into the United King- 
dom of copies of the American reprint and 
the British Customs Division could be called 
upon to help carry into effect the agreement. 
“It is easy to conceive that such reprints, 
especially if the work is fiction, might be 
cheaper in price—possibly much cheaper—and, 
reasonably, in that case, the British author 
and publisher would object to the importation 
of copies of the reprint into England to com- 
pete with the sale of the original British 
copies. A well-known example is the Tauch- 
nitz Edition of English books. Cheaply printed 
and unbound, these volumes are prepared for 
English-reading travelers on the continent, 
and in the agreement for such reprints it is 
stipulated that the German edition is not to 
be carried into England or sold there. But 
there has never been in the case of the Tauch- 
nitz reprints any proposal for the exclusion 
from Germany or any other continental coun- 
try of copies of the original English work. 
“It is such proposal to secure the exclusion 
automatically by law of copies of the original 
book, whenever a reprint has been authorized 
for another country, which is of the greater 
interest precisely because it is the one and 
only aspect of this matter that has all along 
troubled the copyright relations between Great 
Britain and the United States, whereas, so far 
as I know, no similar proposal has ever been 
made (with one exception) in other countries. 
If the American edition were obviously a bet- 
ter one there would be little call for barring 
the original. The better book, even though it 
were an American reprint, would be bought. 
But in the case of at least 90 per cent of the 
books reprinted, it is merely another setting 
up of the text of the book, and librarians 
know well that even now—and notoriously in 
former years—reprints are often very cheap 
editions, like the volumes of the ‘Franklin 
Square Library’ and Munroe’s cheap quarto 
reproductions. On the other hand, I am sure 
most librarians can recall original British edi- 
tions of books of such character that their 
exclusion was a hardship and an injustice not 
only to the British author but to the Ameri- 
can book lover as well. I will recall but two 
examples. The fine English editions of the 
works by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, with his 
own beautiful etchings. Roberts Brothers of 
Boston reprinted all his books with repro- 
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duced illustrations. But these were greatly 
inferior editions. No book lover should be 
compelled to accept them in lieu of fine orig- 
inals. Then there are the authorized editions 
of Ruskin’s works with the extraordinarily 
beautiful plates. Fancy legislation to actually 
prohibit the purchase of such beautiful books! 
and to compel the acceptance of inferior 
copies ! 

“At the public hearings by the Committee 
on Patents of the House of Representatives 
on April 30, 1930, the copyright bill then 
presented for consideration, H. R. 6990 (Sev- 
enty-first Congress, Second Session), con- 
tained in its section 30, the final compromise 
results of the conferences held in New York 
between authors, publishers, and printers. The 
detailed provisions with respect to the impor- 
tation of books filled sixty-five lines of the 
bill. The proposals that concern librarians 
were contained in subsection (a) which per- 
mitted importation of the English original 
works by certain societies, institutions, li- 
braries, or private persons, ‘not more than 
one copy at a time for use and not for sale 
or hire for profit,’ under the following cir- 
cumstances: ‘Provided the proprietor of the 
United States copyright of such book has, 
within ten days after written demand, de- 
clined, or neglected, to agree to supply the 
copy demanded.’ 

“The librarian or other book buyer, after 
having waited the prescribed ten days to see 
if the American reprinter of the foreign book 
would decline or simply neglect to agree to 
furnish the foreign copy for him, could then 
order it directly. He could also do that if 
he had meantime discovered that up to the 
date of his order, the American copyright 
proprietor had neither deposited the required 
copies of the American reprint, nor registered 
a claim to copyright in the book. 

“Fortunately for the interests of libraries, 
the Department of State submitted, at the 
copyright hearings on April 30, 1930, a full 
and careful analysis of the provisions of sec- 
tion 30 of the bill and recommended that that 
entire section be stricken out. This docu- 
ment is printed in full in the report of the 
hearings and librarians will find it informing 
reading. The provisions as to the prohibition 
of importations are denounced as ‘nothing 
more or less than a rider designed to give 
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protection to American manufacturing indys. 
try;’ that their chief purpose is ‘to prote¢ 
American producers and distributors of books 
by authors who are nationals of other coun. 
tries from competition by importations of the 
same book printed and manufactured in for. 
eign countries ;’ and that these proposals are 
‘without necessary connection with copyright 
or with a statute governing copyright.’ 


“This frank exposition by the Department 
of State of the real purpose of the prohibition 
of importation saved the day so far as }j- 
braries are concerned, at least to the extent 
of leading to a revised provision in the sub- 
sequently reported copyright bill, H. R. 12549, 
according to which the privilege now enjoyed 
by law, namely to import ‘not more than one 
copy of any such work on any one invoice 
for use and not for sale or hire’ is permitted 
in the case of ‘any free public library or 
branch thereof, any privately owned or en- 
dowed library open to free use by the public 
or by scholars.’ 

“It is, of course, perfectly obvious that 
the arguments and deductions contained in 
the convincing statement of the Department 
of State are equally applicable whether the 
importation of the English author's book is 
made by a librarian for his library or by an 
individual book buyer for his personal use. 
Why the Committee on Patents should have 
been so unwilling to treat the personal book 
buyer with the same justice as the library 
purchaser has not been explained; but that 
committee, while accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of State so far as to 
leave libraries their present privilege of im- 
portation, inserted the obnoxious and unjust 
provisions restricting the direct importation, 
which is now permitted by law, by individual 
book buyers, and in section 28 (b) requires 
that such importation shall be made through 
the American reprinter of the foreign book. 
And this requirement is not now confined to 
books in the English language, but is extended 
to all foreign books of which the copyright 
for the United States has been assigned, 
when the assignment is registered and such 
document ‘stipulates exclusive sales rights 
within the United States and its dependencies.’ 
The Senate bill contained the same provisions. 
The proponents of the bill insisted that the 
acceptance of any amendments whatever 
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would jeopardize the enactment of the meas- 
ure. Senator Cutting, who supported the 
copyright bill, pointed out that this importa- 
tion restriction had been met by a great deal 
of objection and that he himself did not be- 
lieve in limiting the right of an American 
buyer to that extent, and that if it were not 
the last days of the session he might propose 
an amendment. When Senator Dill asked him 
why permitting a man to order a single copy 
of a book from the foreign publisher should 
jeopardize the enactment of the measure, Sen- 
ator Cutting in response said that the ‘argu- 
ment against it is that the books ordered from 
abroad are cheaper, and that if the American 
public came to realize that fact they would 
all presumably buy their books abroad which 
would take away that amount of business 
from the American manufacturer and the 
American laborer.’ He continued, ‘I am not 
saying that I am in sympathy with that argu- 
ment, but I am saying that it is an argument 
which is very potent, and one which, I think, 
would destroy the chance of the passage of 
the bill at the present time.’ 

“It is the same argument which was 
frankly made by Major Putnam in his state- 
ment entitled ‘The American Market for the 
American Publisher.’ He opposed an increase 
in the ad interim term of copyright because 
without the absolute prohibition of importa- 
tion which he advocated, ‘there would be noth- 
ing to prevent the English publisher from 
“stocking up” the American market.’ He ad- 
mitted that his edition of the Cambridge his- 
tery of English literature was ‘somewhat 
higher in price,’ but insisted that it was ‘better 
printed’ and ‘better bound’ and pronounced as 
‘inequitable’ the provisions of law which per- 
mitted American libraries to buy, if they pre- 
ferred, the English edition instead of his own. 

“This is not a matter ef copyright. It 
does not involve any principle of copyright. 
It is wholly a matter concerning the protection 
of the profits of the printers and publishers. 
The theory of the ‘divided market’ or the 
‘divided edition’ is only a convenient way of 
bolstering up the protection desired for the 
reprinter to insure to him the entire profits 
resulting from his production of the British 
author’s book ‘from type set within the limits 
of the United States.’ The obligatory double 
printing of the author’s book involves eco- 


nomic waste. There can very rarely be any 
call for two editions exactly alike of a book 
in the same language. If the author’s work 
is properly protected by law, as it should be, 
in every country, copies of his book can be 
sent to all parts of the reading world at 
small expense. 

“Another copyright bill will undoubtedly be 
introduced in the first session of the mext Con- 
gress. The intervening time should be utilized 
to secure the inclusion in the new copyright 
measure of desired amendments. It would 
seem that librarians and, more especially, the 
American Library Association, owe it to the 
library profession to see to it that proper ef- 
forts are made to at least retain for other 
book lovers, as well as for themselves, the 
privileges now accorded by present legislation 
and that these are not minimized or restricted.” 


Henry OrMAL SEVERANCE then submitted 
the following resolution : 


“Whereas, It is the province of copyright 
legislation to secure to authors legal protection 
for their works, and 


“Whereas, No principle of copyright re- 
quires or justifies—as a condition for securing 
such protection—the obligatory manufacture 
of an author’s work within the United States, 
or justifies restriction of the importation into 
the United States of copies of the foreign 
author’s own authorized edition of his work, 
and 


“Whereas, it is generally admitted that the 
United States should join with other coun- 
tries of the world in attempting to secure 
world-wide and uniform protection for liter- 
ary and artistic property, therefore, we, the 
Council of the American Library Association, 
hereby 


“Resolve, That Congress be respectfully 
petitioned to enact suitable legislation: 


“1. To permit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union by adher- 
ence to the Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, signed at Rome 
on June 2, 1928; 


“2. To abrogate the requirement of obliga- 
tory manufacture of the works of authors 
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within the limits of the United States as a 
condition for obtaining copyright protection; 
and 


“3. To abrogate restrictions imposed upon 
libraries or individual book buyers, to limit 
or hinder them from the importation for use 
of copies of the authorized edition of a for- 
eign author’s book.” 

A motion to adopt the report was made and 
seconded, but it was suggested that Carl L. 
Cannon, chairman of the Committee on Book 
Buying, read his paper before putting the 
question to a vote. 


Mr. Cannon: “The American Library As- 
sociation, from the beginning, has advocated 
the entrance of the United States into the 
International Copyright Union. It has been 
approved by so many presidents, executive 
boards, and committees that it now has the 
force of a well-established traditional policy. 
Since the American Library Association 
stands for the encouragement of letters, easy 
communication of ideas, and friendly interna- 
tional relations, it could not do otherwise. 

“The scandalous history of our first hun- 
dred years of American publishing is well 
known to all of us. New books by foreign 
authors were immediately pirated and distrib- 
uted throughout the states without the English 
author realizing a penny from their sale. We 
were producing very little literature, but we 
were consuming the literary products of the 
older countries, and consequently there was 
no economic motive for giving justice to the 
European author. The American sense of 
propriety grew with the increase of its liter- 
ary output, and an attempt to put an end to 
our unethical position was begun by fair- 
minded publishers and legislators as early as 
1837. Henry Clay introduced the first bill for 
that purpose, but it met with a speedy defeat. 
The present effort in the United States to 
frame legislation admitting it to the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union, beginning with the 
convention signed at Berne in 1886, is no 
longer than the struggle for common justice 
to European authors which began in 1837 and 
was finally effected in part by the law of 
1891. By this law a foreign citizen was per- 
mitted to obtain copyright within the United 
States. This Act of 1891 included the re- 
quirement of American manufacture, inserted 


at the request of the printing trades, and ef. 
fectually prevented the United States from 
entering the International Copyright Union, 
Copyright relations with foreign states ar 
now established by presidential proclamation, 
Countries which have not established sych 
copyright relations have no more privileges 
here than before the passage of the Act of 
1891. There have been repeated attempts to 
pass a satisfactory copyright law (I shall not 
enumerate these here) but conflicting economic 
interests have always prevented action by Con- 
gress. As stated previously, justice to Euro- 
pean authors did not weigh heavily upon our 
consciences in the first hundred years of our 
national existence. Our own literary output, 
like our industrial enterprises, was an infant 
industry. The difference between our litera- 
ture and our industry, however, was that our 
industry required protection from European 
competitors, which was given in the form of 
tariff barriers. Since, however, we produced 
little literature, and Europe produced much, 
we thrived on free trade so far as payment to 
European authors was concerned. Since the 
turn of the century, however, and particularly 
since the war, American literature and allied 
industries, such as motion pictures, have been 
finding an increasingly profitable outlet abroad. 
The aggregate total of such sales of Ameri- 
can dramatic and musical productions abroad 
reaches a very large sum annually. This 
pleasing fact has made a closer relationship 
with European countries imperative. Eco- 
nomic interests now, for the first time, happily 
coincide with equitable practice. Practically 
all producers and distributors of copyright 
products now seek admission to the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. 

“This short historical introduction brings 
us to the Vestal copyright bill. Members of 
the Council are aware that the Vestal copy- 
right bill, which represented two years’ work 
by House and Senate committees, failed of 
passage in the last hours of the 1930-31 con- 
gressional session because of a filibuster. Con- 
sequently, the United States cannot become a 
member of the International Copyright Union. 
Its failure will have no effect on Ameri- 
can libraries. They can continue to import 
foreign books including English, duty free, 
under the provisions of the present act. In- 
dividual importers can likewise continue to 
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import on payment of customs duty. Authors, 
publishers, composers, cinema, and theatrical 
producers can continue to contract for foreign 
publication or production rights. The whole 
situation, however, is so irregular from a le- 
gal standpoint that any one connected with 
books, plays, or music, regrets the failure of 
the bill. American authors are now at a dis- 
advantage, because, while an English author 
enjoys an ad interim term of two months 
after English publication before it is necessary 
for him to register for copyright in America, 
and a six months’ term before actual publica- 
tion here, the American author has only a two 
weeks’ term in England and on the continent. 
After this period his work can be pirated. 

“The contract system protects only the most 
popular American playwrights abroad because 
of this short term. No foreign theatrical 
producer will take the risk of paying a high 
royalty for the Paris production of an Ameri- 
can play unless he is sure that the reputation 
of the playwright will insure an adequate 
return. The lesser American playwrights, 
whose works are not purchased, and who do 
not secure copyright within two weeks, may 
be, and are, pirated for use in provincial the- 
aters. Moreover, under the contract system, 
the author must employ counsel, which is ex- 
pensive, because of technical points that, if 
unobserved, may throw his work into the 
public domain. 

“It will be seen by this explanation that the 
economic motives involved in the preparation 
of a copyright bill are many and powerful. 
At a congressional hearing on the subject of 
copyright, there are now customarily forty 
or fifty national organizations represented, 
only two or three of them being authors or 
composers, whereas all of the remainder, some 
of them with very heavy investments, have to 
do with the duplication, adaptation, and distri- 
bution of these creative works. It is this 
number of interests which have to be satisfied 
that makes the passage of a copyright bill so 
tremendously difficult in our national congress. 
The A. L. A. Book Buying Committee at- 
tended the hearing to represent the interests of 
American libraries. From a purely selfish 
point of view, the interest of American li- 
braries in the Vestal bill was their continued 
right to import English books, duty free. 
Their unselfish interest was to lend their sup- 


port to the entrance of the United States into 
the International Copyright Union. 

“As originally drafted, the Vestal bill did 
not contain the clause permitting American 
libraries to import English literary works, 
duty free, nor did it continue the privilege of 
the individual to import English works upon 
payment of customs duty. It was the desire 
of the framers of that section of the bill to 
force American libraries to buy all American 
published works in America. The publishers, 
in favoring this limitation, sought to establish 
the principle of territorial rights. This terri- 
torial monopoly, so they say, protects their in- 
vestment and distribution costs. They point 
to similar contractual territorial rights in the 
sale and production of plays. This probably 
is not good copyright doctrine. Mr. Thorvald 
Solberg insists emphatically upon this point. 
He is an expert on copyright and I am not, 
and I am willing to concede that he is right. 
The fact remains, however, that in practice 
the contractual assignment of territorial rights 
is already in effect between English publishers, 
American publishers, and colonial publishers, 
and that assignment of territorial rights is al- 
ready in effect so far as dramatic works are 
concerned. 

“In America the printing trades, while re- 
linquishing the manufacturing clause, which 
will keep us out of the International Copy- 
right Union, also favored the limitation clause 
as originally drawn. At the request of the 
Book Buying Committee, American libraries 
were exempted from the importation provi- 
sion, but unrestricted importation by individ- 
uals, which has the hearty indorsement of 
some prominent members of the Association, 
including my predecessor, Dr. M. Llewellyn 
Raney, was refused. Your chairman was thus 
placed in a delicate position because, while in- 
dividual importers might have continued, un- 
der the Vestal bill, to import the English 
original upon payment of duty, by further 
provisions of the bill they would have been 
required to place the order through the holder 
of the American copyright. Among these in- 
dividual importers were some of our own 
membership, as well as scholars in American 
universities who had given their support, 
through their own associations, to the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s stand on importa- 
tion and the International Copyright Union. 
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Personally, your chairman would have pre- 
ferred to see unrestricted importation for in- 
dividuals maintained. He believes that it is 
good copyright, and he believes that a scholar 
has the right to study the edition he chooses. 
From practical considerations, however, he de- 
cided, after consultation with his own commit- 
‘tee and a number of other librarians, to sup- 
port the bill. These practical considerations 
were that the individual scholar, under the 
provisions of the bill, could continue to import 
the English original at its English cost plus 
carriage and customs duty. Opponents of the 
restriction have maintained that this fs im- 
practicable because the American holder of 
the copyright would delay action on such 
orders, and that it would be impossible for 
an American importer to ascertain whether 
or not an English work was, or would be, 
copyrighted in America. Also, that this 
clause would prevent the American scholar 
from buying at second-hand in England titles 
which were still in print under copyright in 
the United States. The question of whether 
the American holder of the copyright will de- 
lay action on individual orders cannot be de- 
termined except by actual practice. I cannot 
agree with those who believe that the inten- 
tions of the publishers on this point are en- 
tirely malevolent, and that they will leave no 
stone unturned to annoy their best customers. 
From my conversations with publishers, I am 
inclined to believe that they are not aiming 
so much at the individual importer as they 
are at the illegal and extensive importations by 
booksellers. Under the present law there is 
supposedly protection for the publishers as 
against the bookseller, but this has proved 
inadequate, and they seek a remedy by direct- 
ing orders through their own hands. 
“Concerning the question, ‘How is an 
American importer to ascertain whether or 
not an English work is copyrighted in Ameri- 
ca?’ he certainly cannot be expected to have 
more information than the printed guides 
available in all libraries. These guides, I 
should think, would consist of the United 
States catalog, the Cumulative Book Index, 
and the quarterly announcement numbers of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. Individual importers 
are not required to have a sixth sense, and 
they would naturally want to compare before 
ordering, prices, time required to fill order, 
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and similar considerations. The publishers, 
themselves, say that these are the only guides 
required, but if the publishers were in oppo- 
sition, no court would confiscate property or- 
dered in good faith under these conditions, 
and there is no question in my mind but that 
this right could be early established and future 
annoyances removed. Let me add that it is 
estimated there are now in America under 
copyright about two thousand titles which 
were originally published in England, and that 
cnly one out of twelve English books is im- 
ported for publication in the United States. 
To eleven out of twelve books, therefore, this 
clause would not apply. 

“Now as to the question, ‘Would the indi- 
vidual scholar buying at second-hand in the 
English market be prevented from importing 
these books if the same title were held under 
copyright by an American publisher?’ I put 
this question recently to the Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the Authors’ League. Both 
agreed that it was not the intention of the bill 
to stop the importation of second-hand books, 
and both agreed that it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to include a clause in the 
next draft of the bill making this point per- 
fectly plain. 

“As previously stated, the printing trades, 
backed by the American Federation of Labor, 
will not give ground on this individual impor- 
tation clause. Before coming to this confer- 
ence, I asked Matthew Woll, a vice president 
of the Federation, and the executive officer of 
the Federation who has been particularly in- 
terested in the copyright bill, why the Feder- 
ation insisted upon this point. He replied: 

“*After the conference between you and 
the representative of the authors, the authors’ 
representative approached us and asked if we 
could agree to direct importation for libraries. 
We finally agreed on condition that we be not 
asked to agree to direct importation for indi- 
viduals. Our reasons for agreeing to the ex- 
ception for libraries were: first, that we felt 
the discount given libraries by American book 
publishers counteracts in part the discrepan- 
cies between English and American prices; 
and, second, that libraries of the United 
States are members of an association to 
which the printing trades can appeal, if nec- 
essary. American librarians are paid higher 
salaries than English librarians. Should we 
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find that once the bill became law there was, 
because of the provision, no sale to libraries 
for American editions of English books, we 
believe that an appeal from the Printing 
Trades Unions to the American Library As- 
sociation in favor of American manufactured 
books would be given consideration. In the 
case of importation by individuals there is no 
discount and no organization with American 
traditions to appeal to. 

“Tt is years now since the printing unions 
first agreed not to oppose the elimination 
from the copyright law of the provisions 
requiring the manufacture in the United 
States of all books in the English language. 
But we provided that in order to encourage 
American manufacture direct importation be 
prohibited where an American edition was 
available. Due allowance would be made, of 
course, for the importation through the pub- 
lishers where a collector desired the original 
English edition. The Printing Trades Unions 
are well protected under the present law, and 
we unquestionably have nothing to gain by a 
change. However, in view of the urgent ne- 
cessity for passing legislation for the protec- 
tion of American authors, we agreed to a 
change provided some other methods for as- 
suring, or at least encouraging, the product of 
the members of the Printing Trades Unions 
could be found. We believe that method has 
been found in the importation provisions of 
the bill as it is now drafted. Were the pro- 
visions of the present law as to importation 
by individuals retained in the bill, we should 
have to ask that the manufacturing provisions 
of the present law also be retained.’ 

“This, then, was the situation. The Com- 
mittee must either oppose, because of restric- 
tions on individual importation, the copyright 
bill admitting us to the International Copy- 
right Union and protecting the present impor- 
tation rights of libraries, or favor the bill as 
drawn. Believing that our first duty was to 
library interests and Association policy, we 
chose the latter. 

“After a very careful survey of the whole 
situation, and interviews with the representa- 
tives of a large number of associations inter- 
ested in the bill, your committee believes that 
the entrance of the United States into the 
International Copyright Union is more impera- 
tive now than ever before; that American 
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libraries and scholars should give their sup- 
port to efforts of American authors to improve 
their status abroad; that American scholars 
would profit more than they would lose by 
our entrance into the International Copyright 
Union because of increased protection for 
their textbooks sold abroad; that the removal 
of the restriction on individual importation 
cannot be effected because of the opposition; 
and that, finally, the point of individual im- 
portation does not equal in importance the 
issues involved in an act admitting the United 
States to the International Copyright Union.” 

Following his address Mr. CANNON pointed 
out that passage of the resolution proposed 
by Mr. Solberg, although it would be in the 
interest of correct copyright, would undoubt- 
edly meet with such opposition from other 
associations that copyright legislation in this 
country would remain at a standstill. 

It was generally agreed that there was no 
forward step in relation to copyright at the 
present time more important than the entry 
of the United States into the International 
Copyright Union. Mr. Sorserc pointed out 
that the United States could enter the Union 
on any day that the President is willing to 
present the Convention to the Senate (after 
August, 1931, the Convention of 1928) which 
must be adhered to in order to enter the 
Union. 

The Convention of 1928 was not to be ac- 
tually in effect until after six countries had 
ratified it, but it was Mr. Solberg’s under- 
standing that three countries had done so; 
that Canada, which has passed a new law, 
would promptly follow; and that the necessary 
six countries would adhere before the first 
of August this year. [Note: According to 
information received just before the Proceed- 
ings went to press, twenty-seven countries 
have now ratified the Convention.] 

Mr. SEVERANCE proposed indorsement of 
only the first paragraph of his resolution if 
agreement could not be reached on paragraphs 
two and three. 

Mr. CANNON considered the second para- 
graph unnecessary, as he understood the print- 
ing trades had abandoned the provisions de- 
manding manufacture here. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted to ask M. Llewellyn Raney (not a 
member of the Council) to speak. 
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Dr. Raney: “May I read the text of the 
original resolution on copyright passed by the 
Council in 1921? 


“‘*Be It Resolved, That the Council of the 
A. L. A. records its pleasure at the prospect 
of authors receiving without formality the 
international protection that is their right; 


“‘Resolved Further, That the Council re- 
affirm, however, the Association’s wonted dis- 
approval of any measure that would control 
or cancel the existing privileges of importa- 
tion, supported as they are by American prece- 
dent and violating neither the federal constitu- 
tion nor foreign practice ; 


“‘Resolved, That the Committee on Book 
Buying and that on Federal and State Rela- 
tions be, and are, hereby instructed to take 
every proper and feasible measure toward ren- 
dering this resolution as effective as possible.’ 

“No action of the Council has ever been 
taken, so far as I know, that has changed the 
text of that decree. I think it might very well 
prove to be the continued position of the 
Council without change. 

“What is the effect of that? It does give 
the two committees representing the American 
Library Association in Washington a certain 
leeway of judgment in meeting a practical sit- 
uation, while still subscribing to the doctrine, 
the pure doctrine, of copyright, on which our 
two speakers agree. It is an authority given 
jointly to two committees and I think, as a 
former member of the Book Buying Commit- 
tee, we should be ready to admit that the more 
appropriate of these two committees to repre- 
sent the Council would be the standing Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations. But 
the Book Buying Committee has been more 
active in its study and advocacy of copyright 
legislation, and has by common accord of the 
committees been given the leeway, though, dur- 
ing my service on that committee, I kept in 
close touch with the other committee, and, 
when we went to Washington, it was after 
exchange of correspondence and a unification 
of program. 

“Briefly, just what is the situation in Wash- 
ington now? There is agreement practically 
without debate that the United States should 
now qualify for membership in the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. I say ‘practically,’ 
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for there are two great national organizations 
which will stand out to the bitter end for pre- 
vention of the entry of America into the 
Union. It is, however, reasonably certain that 
their opposition has been thoroughly under- 
stood by Congress up to this time, and it does 
not rest on a basis that will command public 
respect. It is a purely selfish attitude to en- 
deavor to keep something free of charge that 
membership in the International Copyright 
would necessitate payment for. 
debate on that point. 

“There is no debate now, at last, after a 
number of years of ‘striving, that libraries 
shall continue to get without let or hindrance 
any legitimate foreign work for their use 
here. The debate before you is only on the 
question as to what shall be the continued 
privilege of the individual. 

“The individual, from the foundation of our 
government down to the present hour, has al- 
ways had the unrestricted right to get any 
legitimate work, and that is equally true the 
world over. There is no exception in any 
nation, whether belonging to the International 
Copyright Union or not, that the individual 
has not now the right to get any legitimate 
foreign work without let or hindrance. 

“Why, at this late date, when there is agree- 
ment upon the principle of giving the indi- 
vidual a legitimate work the world over, should 
we, without any reason being given, forfeit 
that right? They say that there is need for 
practically no concern because it would apply 
to one book in twelve. It practically applies 
to one hundred in one hundred. 

“The man interested is the one who is kept 
in constant contact with his fellows overseas 
by the reading of current reviews. The time 
when he is interested in getting the book is 
when he receives the review. He wants to be 
able, without any interference or red tape, to 
sit down and write a letter on this side or the 
other, and get the book. The only way he can 
be perfectly sure the work will not be con- 
fiscated when it reaches this country is to go to 
the only source of information at that hour, 
the Washington Copyright Office. A second 
inquiry must be addressed to the American 
publisher—if there be one—to find out whether 
he will consent to the scholar’s purchase of 
the copy. I should think the publisher would 
naturally act with some promptitude, but that 
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does not obviate the main difficulty of the 
scholar that there is only one place to find out 
whether he can get a book directly, or must 
hunt up the publisher, and that is by consulta- 
tion with the Copyright Office. 

“I believe myself it would be the wise thing 
for the American Library Association not to 
shift its position. I do not mean to say, as I 
did not say in Washington, in representing 
numerous other organizations, that it would be 
wise for the American Library Association to 
die in the last ditch. I said on the floor at the 
last hearings that in my judgment that bill 
had better pass as it was than not at all, as it 
is an instrument of Congress to help the schol- 
ars of the United States by getting into the 
International Copyright Union. 

“The A. L. A. at its time of need in both 
copyright and tariff legislation found fifteen or 
sixteen national organizations readily coming 
to its aid and yielding to it the right to be 
their spokesman, and good sportsmanship re- 
quires that we shall not lie down and give up 
the fight unless it becomes necessary at the end. 

“Mr. Vestal once gave me his assurance that 
he was heartily in favor of our position, and 
with a little time he felt sure he could work 
it out to our satisfaction. He expressed the 
greatest appreciation for the kind of support 
that these auxiliary organizations of the 
American Library Association had been giving 
throughout in interpreting the spirit of this 
copyright legislation, and he did it publicly 
before the committees. We do not have a hos- 
tile group there, and we do not have to lie 
down. We simply want to see to it that our 
position is unchanged and that there is no 
division in our ranks. We can, by courtesy 
and kindly insistence, I believe, in the lan- 
guage of this resolution give the Committee 
the right, if it is necessary at the last mo- 
ment, to give way. Until that moment does 
arrive, I believe we should constantly and on 
all occasions advocate sound copyright, which 
is that a legitimate edition shall have free 
course the world over. 

“I hope that the resolution will pass or that 
you may, if you like, sacrifice that resolution 
and merely reaffirm the action already taken 
by the Association on copyright.” 


Mr. Cannon: “It seems to me if we vote 
as an Association, we ought to vote on the 
interests of the Association. American li- 


braries have the right to import. If we adopt 
the policy of espousing individual causes, we 
are going rather far astray from the purposes 
of the Association.” 

Mr. SEVERANCE again proposed that para- 
graphs two and three of his resolution be 
withdrawn. 

Hitter CrRowELL WELLMAN objected to the 
passing of a resolution which makes no ref- 
erence to the library’s right to import. He 
also advocated that part of the resolution 
which concerns the individual’s right to im- 
port. 

After further discussion, the first paragraph 
of Mr. Severance’s resolution was adopted. It 
was then voted to adopt paragraphs two and 
three of his resolution. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Revision of Standards 

On behalf of the Committee on Education 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
Dr. Witson presented the following report: 

“In December, 1929, the Board requested 
the Association of American Library Schools 
to appoint a special committee to discuss with 
the Board the revision of existing minimum 
standards. In April, 1931, the Board received 
from this committee a valuable summary of 
replies to a questionnaire sent to library 
schools, and is at present considering them 
carefully in detail with other pertinent mate- 
rial. Substantial progress on the work of 
revising the standards may thus be recorded.” 

No action was taken. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
Committce on Cooperative Cataloging 

Mr. SEVERANCE offered a restatement of 
the function of the Committee on Cooperative 
Cataloging, as follows: “To consider extend- 
ing cooperative centralized cataloging.” 
Committee on Library Work with Children 

The statement in regard to the Committee 
on Library Work with Children had also 
been referred back to Mr. Severance’s com- 
mittee, but the Committee decided to make no 
change, so the statement remains as given in 
the first report (A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1931, 
p. 274). 

The Council adopted separately both state- 


ments as submitted by the Committee on Com- 
mittees. 
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COOPERATIVE CATALOGING AND THE COMMITTEE 
ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dr. Williamson was next asked to present 
a communication from the Executive Board. 


Dr. WitiiaAmMson: “Following the report 
submitted at the meeting of the Council on 
Monday by the Committee to Solicit Funds 
for a Study of Cooperative Cataloging, Dr. 
Ernest Cushing Richardson, chairman of the 
Committee on Bibliography, asked the Execu- 
tive Board to submit to the Council a state- 
ment setting forth any action which the 
Board has taken to make effective resolutions 
adopted by the Council at its meeting held in 
Atlantic City, March 7, 1926. 

“These resolutions were as follows: 


*'T’oted, That the Council approve a re- 
quest by the Executive Board, as circum- 
stances permit, for funds to supplement and 
reinforce the present Library of Congress re- 
sources, to be expended (through the Treas- 
urer of the American Library Association), 
at the discretion of the Library of Congress, 
in continuing and extending Union Card List 
of books, manuscripts, and special collections 
available in libraries throughout the world, 
and for related services. 


“Voted, That the Council approve a re- 
quest by the Executive Board, as circum- 
stances permit, for funds to organize such 
aspects as the problem of research books as 
cannot be handled by the Library of Congress ; 
these funds to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association and through its Treas- 
urer.’ 

“Although these resolutions do not refer 
to cataloging unless by implication in the 
phrase ‘related services,’ it is understood that 
Dr. Richardson feels that the Executive Board 
in proceeding with the project for a study of 
the possibilities of cooperative cataloging 
through a special committee is encroaching on 
the field already occupied by the Committee 
on Bibliography. 

“This interpretation the Executive Board is 
unable to accept for the following reasons: 

“As long ago as the Seattle conference in 
1925, the Catalog Section began an agitation 
for the extension of cooperative cataloging 
as a means of reducing the cost and improv- 


ing the quality of cataloging in libraries which 
acquire large amounts of material in foreign 
languages, technical books, and old_ books 
which the Library of Congress does not pur- 
chase, and for which, therefore, printed cards 
are not obtainable. 

“The Board at that time attempted to 
finance the proposals made by the Catalog 
Section, but without success. The matter was, 
nevertheless, kept to the front of the program 
of the Catalog Section, and in the year 1929- 
30 the Section appointed a special committee 
to solicit funds. This special committee felt 
that its effort to interest educational foun- 
dations were more likely to be successful if 
its authority was derived from the A. L. A. 
itself rather than from the Section. It was, 
therefore, made an A. L. A. committee in 
January, 1931, and, as reported to the Council 
on Monday of this week, has secured from the 
General Education Board a grant of $13,500 
to permit a study to be made of every aspect 
of cooperative cataloging. 

“It seems clear to the Board that the Cata- 
log Section and the Cataloging Committee 
were clearly within their own jurisdiction in 
working for cooperative methods of catalog- 
ing. It is true, of course, that almost any 
plan of cooperative cataloging would inci- 
dentally promote the bibliographical projects 
in which the Committee on Bibliography is 
interested, but the primary purpose of the 
catalogers, from the beginning, and the prim- 
ary object of the study which has been 
financed by the General Education Board, is 
to aid the administrators of large libraries 
and various kinds of special libraries in get- 
ting better results at lower costs in their cata- 
loging departments. 

“The special committee now at work will 
study very carefully all the proposals which 
Dr. Richardson has made in regard to catalog- 
ing and it is not impossible that some of his 
recommendations may be approved. It is ob- 
vious that the activities of the committees on 
Cataloging and Bibliography touch each other 
at many points. Cooperation between the two 
committees is necessary, and it is the unani- 
mous opinion of the Executive Board that 
neither one should be allowed to encroach 
unnecessarily upon the province of the other. 

“In response to Dr. Richardson’s specific 
question, the Executive Board believes that it 
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does not fail to appreciate the significance of 
Dr. Richardson’s proposals within the field of 
bibliography. Having in mind their impor- 
tance, the Secretary, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Board, asked him to make a restatement 
of the group of projects approved in principle 
in 1926. This Restatement was submitted un- 
der date of November 3, 1930, in the form of 
a printed pamphlet. Having received this 
Restatement, the Executive Board examined 
it with care and asked various individuals and 
groups to study it also, and make recommen- 
dations as to which of the various projects 
are of such major importance that they should 
receive first consideration. 

“Only one of these groups has as yet re- 
ported formally. Other reports are expected 
to come in for consideration of the Board. 
It should also be noted that at the midwinter 
meeting in 1930, the Council adopted the 
recommendation of the Activities Committee 
that the Executive Board ask the College and 
Reference Section, with due regard to the 
Catalog Section and the Committee on Bibli- 
ography, to draw up a definite plan for in- 
creasing A. L. A. activities in scholarly fields. 
Of the various projects mentioned in this 
statement, none except the one for a study of 
cooperative cataloging has as yet been brought 
into sufficiently definite form to proceed with 
financing.” 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

WitiiAM Freperick Yust, chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted: 

“The present economic depression, with its 
accompanying unemployment, has stimulated 
the demand for library service, increased the 
circulation of books, and enlarged the contri- 
bution which libraries make in the preparation 
for new types of employment, in the profitable 
use of leisure time, and in the maintenance of 
public morale. We call these facts to the 
attention of the governors and legislatures of 
the various states and to all public officials 
of counties, cities, and towns, and urge them 
to allow no reduction of appropriation for 
books and service, but to maintain the libraries 
of the country in their full efficiency in this 
period of special need.” 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


A petition by the Young People’s Reading 


Round Table that the group be formed into a 
section was, in accordance with the by-laws, 
automatically referred to a special committee. 


PERIODICAL TITLE-PAGES AND INDEX 


Mr. RANcK presented the following resolu- 
tion from the Periodicals Section: 


“Whereas, Many of the ten thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight libraries of the 
United States (that is the number given in 
the forthcoming volume of the Office of Edu- 
cation) and the hundreds of additional li- 
braries in Canada, subscribe for large num- 
bers of current periodicals, and 

“Whereas, Thousands of these libraries bind 
many of these periodicals, both for reference 
and circulation purposes for the use of the 
patrons of these libraries, and 

“Whereas, The lack of title-pages and 
proper indexes of these bound volumes is a 
serious handicap in the use of such bound 
volumes, restricting their use on the part of 
the public on the one hand, and at the same 
time tending to limit the number for which 
libraries subscribe on the other; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, By the American Library Asso- 
ciation, (1) that the Association indorses and 
approves the unanimous action of the Periodi- 
cals Section of such Association, as voted at 
a meeting held at Yale University, June 26, 
1931, to the effect that all publishers of peri- 
odicals, particularly quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly magazines, be urged to supply title- 
pages and indexes to all such libraries re- 
questing them, regularly as issued, while the 
aforesaid libraries continue as subscribers to 
such periodicals; and (2) that the Secretary 
of the American Library Association be in- 
structed to print these resolutions in the 
Bulletin of the Association, and at the same 
time to have issued a reasonable number of 
reprints, the same to be supplied to libraries 
and members of the Association requesting 
them, for the purpose of reenforcing their 
requests that title-pages and indexes be regu- 
larly issued as called for above, and that they 
be sent regularly to all institutional subscribers 
requesting them.” 

The resolution was adopted. [Reprints have 
been made for free distribution. ] 


The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 











SECTIONS, ASSOCIATIONS AND ROUND TABLES 


Aputt EpucaTIOoN RouND TABLE 


With over three hundred librarians present, 
the form of a round table on adult education 
disappeared, to be replaced by the presentation 
of a few topics at the meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, June 25, at the New Haven con- 
ference. 

F. F. Hopper, chairman of the Library 
Committee of the American Association for 
Adult Education, presided and introduced Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, National Chairman of 
Parent Education, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, who spoke on “Parent 
Education.” Dr. Arlitt’s paper appeared in 
the July, 1931, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

It was pointed out from the floor that study 
and discussion groups develop local resources 
and are vitalized by lay efforts. They form 
a challenge to librarians, affording an oppor- 
tunity for contacts and a chance to present a 
program of worth while things to study and 
do. 

What the small library can do in its com- 
munity in advancing adult education was pre- 
sented by Charles R. Green, of the Jones 
Library at Ambherst, Massachusetts. Even 
before its present fine building was erected, 
that library in a community of 6,000 was de- 
veloping contacts with the farmers, factory 
people, foreigners, and faculties. It has al- 
ways aimed at the enrichment of life, believing 
that adult education is to live more widely 
and deeply. The library has asked all the boys 
and girls leaving high school each June to 


consider the library a friendly institution 
with a good book supply and to come to a 
get-together meeting. Rooms have been made 
homelike and attractive with rugs, pictures, 
and flowers. A flower show is staged annu- 
ally. Cooperation with the university exten- 
sion service of the State Department of Edu- 
cation includes not only publicity but even 
the registration of students and the collection 
of fees, bringing into the library at the start 
those who are going to study. The bulletin 


board service features many items of com- 


munity interest from notices to pictures. The 
auditorium serves many adult groups from 
Sunday afternoon meetings to intercollegiate 
debates and public speaking contests. Mr. 
Green pointed out that almost any small 
library can do this sort of thing, as the 
expense is not heavy. Nearly every commun- 
ity has similar resources available to provide 
cultural and educational programs. 

The discussion which followed the talk em- 
phasized the importance of making the book 
collection right and suited to the community. 
Reading will follow. - 

Before adjournment, the Round Table au- 
thorized the Executive Assistant in Adult 
Education to appoint a committee to consider 
a continuing organization and to report its 
recommendations at next year’s meeting. 


F. K. W. Drury, 
Executive Assistant in Adult Education. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section meeting 
was held on Monday afternoon, June 22, at 
Harkness Hall, Yale University, New Haven. 
The Chairman, Willard W. Ellis, New York 
State College of Agriculture and Economics 
Library, presided. Mr. Ellis expressed appre- 
ciation of the honor of being elected chairman 
and of the assistance received from the Hon- 
orary Chairman, Claribel R. Barnett, and the 
Secretary, Emma B. Hawks, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Library. As Miss 
Hawks was unable to be present at the meet- 
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ing Jessie M. Allen, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
served as acting secretary. Before taking up 
the program, plans were made for a get- 
together breakfast at the Church Wall Tea 
Room on Wednesday morning. Louise M. 
Brautlecht, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Library, extended an invitation 
from Dr. Slate, the director, to visit the sta- 
tion, and it was voted to do so at the close of 
the meeting. 

The report of the Committee on Coopera- 
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tive Bibliographical Aid, submitted by Louise 
O. Bercaw, chairman, was read by Miss Allen, 
the acting secretary. The report follows: 


“The Committee has compiled nine lists 
since the 1930 report was made. These have 
been published in Rural America, sometimes 
under the title ‘Literature of Rural Life’ and 
sometimes under the title “Things in Print.’ 
There has been fine cooperation from each 
member of the committee. Two members sub- 
mitted references for each of the nine lists 
compiled, one submitted eight and the other 
active member five. 


“The only other work in the line of cooper- 
ative bibliography which the Committee has 


-to report is the completion of the index to the 


sources of the official and unofficial agricul- 
tural statistics of California. This index was 
begun in 1925 as a cooperative project with 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California. The University furnished a 
small sum of money and the agricultural ref- 
erence librarian of the University was re- 
sponsible for Part V of the index. The com- 
plete index is in five parts as follows: 


“California: An index to the state sources 
of agricultural statistics. Washington, D. C., 
1930-1931. 5 parts. Mimeographed. (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography 31.) 


Contents : 


“Part I. Sections 1 and 2. Fruits, vege- 
tables and nuts. An index to the official 


sources. Compiled by Louise O. Bercaw. 
744 p. 

“Part II. Crops other than fruits, vegeta- 
bles and nuts. An index to the official 
sources. Compiled by Louise O. Bercaw. 
430 p. 

“Part III. Livestock and livestock prod- 


ucts. An index to the official sources. 
piled by Louise O. Bercaw. 359 p. 


“Part IV. Land, farm property, irrigation 
and miscellaneous items. An index to the 


official sources. Compiled by Louise O. Ber- 
caw. 120 p. 


“Part V. An index to some unofficial 
sources. Compiled under the direction of M. 
J. Abbott, Agricultural Reference Librarian, 


Com- 


University of California Library. Feb., 1930. 
67 p. 

“The personnel of the committee during the 
past year was as follows: Jane Frodsham, 
College of Agriculture Library, University of 
Missouri; Bertha E. Herse, Oregon State Ag- 
ricultural College Library; Bess Lowry, Iowa 
State College Library; Julia Wright Merrill 
(ex-officio member), executive assistant, 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board; Louise 
O. Bercaw, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
chairman. 


“Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman.” 


Mr. Ellis said that he had received a num- 
ber of requests for the continuance of this 
committee next year and it was therefore held 
over, with the following changes: Bess 
Lowry was released at her request, and Cora 
L. Feldkamp, Office of Experiment Stations 
Library, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Caroline B. Sherman, editor, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, were added. 

The main feature of the program was the 
report of the Committee on Relationships be- 
tween the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library and the libraries of the land-grant 
colleges, universities, and experiment stations. 
The membership of the committee was as fol- 
lows: Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, chairman; Claribel R. Barnett, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library; Lucy M. 
Lewis, Oregon State Agricultural College Li- 
brary; James A. McMillen, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural College Library ; 
Henry O. Severance, University of Missouri 
Library. The report took the form of an in- 
formal discussion based on the questionnaire 
sent out by the Chairman, Mr. Brown, on 
February 10, which related to the improve- 
ment of land-grant college libraries and aids 
for a more complete realization of their needs. 
On opening the discussion, Mr. Brown said 
that he- thought about three-fourths of the 
libraries were not functioning as they should, 
some of them being very small with no trained 
assistants. The situation, he thought, was 
rather discouraging since even in some of the 
larger institutions the presidents and other 
authorities are disposed to class library work- 
ers as clerks. 
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The questionnaire was then discussed. The 
questions follow, together with a statement of 
the replies received by mail and a summary 
of the verbal discussion : 


1. Would printed cards for bulletins of 
experiment stations be of value to you? Yes, 
30; no, 7; uncertain, 3. 


2. Would you probably subscribe if arrange- 
ments were made by the Library of Congress 
to print cards for them? Yes, 28; no, 10; 
uncertain, 2. 


As questions 1 and 2 are closely related, the 
jiscussion on these two questions was com- 
bined. Some felt that the fact that the sta- 
tion publications are indexed in the E-xperi- 
ment Station Record and the Agricultural 
Index made it unnecessary to print the cards. 
After some discussion a motion was, however, 
made and carried, recommending that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library try to ar- 
range with the Library of Congress to print 
cards for the experiment station publications 
and that a circular letter be sent out to deter- 
mine the number of libraries which would sub- 
scribe for them. A motion was also made and 
carried that an estimate of the cost of the 
cards per year be given in the circular letter. 
The necessity of cards for circulars was ques- 
tioned, some stating that they would not be 
needed, others pointing out that the circulars 
were sometimes important. Miss Feldkamp 
said that last year there were about one thou- 
sand experiment station publications covering 
the results of investigations. 


3. In view of the fact that the supplement 
to the Union list is being published and that 
further supplements will be issued in the fu- 
ture, do you think it is worth while to attempt 
another union list for land-grant institutions ? 
Yes, 7; no, 33. Many pointed out in their 
mail replies that state and regional lists would 
be more valuable than a union list for land- 
grant institutions. 

The question as stated was passed over in 
view of the supplements to the Union list. 
Upon inquiry the majority of librarians pres- 
ent indicated that their holdings are repre- 
sented in the Union list. Miss Barnett de- 
scribed a card list of American agricultural 
periodicals compiled some years ago by the 
late S. C. Stuntz and now owned by the U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture Library. 


It was 
suggested that it would be desirable to have a 


list of the holdings of American agricultural 
periodicals previous to 1870 contained in the 


agricultural college libraries. About fourteen 
librarians, a majority of those present, indj- 
cated that they would check such a list if jt 
were sent to them. Mr. Brown suggested that 
the matter be left to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library. 


4. Is there any possibility that you would be 
able to attend once in three or four years a 
sectional meeting of libraries at the annual 
meetings of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities? These meetings 
alternate between Chicago and Washington. 
Yes, 36; no, 3; uncertain, 2. 

This question was not taken up. Instead it 
was moved and carried that the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee of the Section arrange 
through the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities to have an outstanding 
library speaker on the main program of the 
Association at its next meeting. 


5. If assigned a special field, such as to- 
bacco for Connecticut, corn for Iowa, would 
your library cooperate by being responsible 
for the collection, so far as practical, of all 
material published in that special field? It is 
understood, of course, that your institution 
would select its field. Yes, 35; no, 3; uncer- 
tain, 4. 


This was passed over in the discussion at the 
meeting, as not being practicable under pres- 
ent conditions. 


6. Would the publication annually of a list 
of manuscript theses in the field of agricul- 
ture and home economics be of value to your 
institution? Yes, 32; no, 4; uncertain, 4. 

The motion was made and carried that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library be 
asked to compile a list of theses on these sub- 
jects, including all doctors’ theses and a selec- 
tion of masters’ theses. The majority of 
librarians present indicated that they would 
submit such lists from their institutions. 
Margaret T. Olcott, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, called attention to the list of masters’ 
theses in agricultural economics which is pub- 
lished in the Journal of Farm Economics. 
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7. Would it be of any value to have an 
assistant in your library assigned to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library for a lim- 
ited time, say three or six months, for work on 
a bibliographical undertaking of interest to 
your state? Yes, 28; no, 8; uncertain, 3. 


8. Would such an assignment be feasible 
for your institution? Yes, 5; no, 28; uncer- 
tain, 6. 

Questions 7 and 8 were passed over in the 
discussion at the meeting as matters for de- 
cision by individual librarians. 


9. If the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library could not continue its service in inter- 
library loans without charge, would you be 
willing to recommend the payment either of a 
fee for each loan or an annual allotment? 
It is understood, of course, that legal ques- 
tions may be involved. Yes, 29; no, 5; un- 
certain, 8. Some answered “No” on the the- 
ory that if a fee is charged by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture they would naturally 
transfer their requests to some other library 
which would not charge a fee. 

Miss Barnett explained that this question 
was not brought up by her and that payments 
would not be wanted or expected by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library except 
perhaps in the case of very extensive requests 
such as compiling or checking long and diffi- 
cult lists of references and long lists of dupli- 
cates, etc. There was some discussion, but it 
was decided to pass the question until later, as 
it was to be taken up by the College and 
Reference Section. 


10. Would it be of any value if an attempt 
should be made by the Office of Experiment 
Stations to determine the extent to which li- 
braries of land-grant colleges are qualified to 
meet the needs of experiment station work- 
ers? This study would be an extension of 
one phase of the land-grant survey by the 
U. S. Office of Education, but should be, of 
course, much more thorough and much more 
comprehensive in its reports of findings of 
each institution. Yes, 22; no, 12; uncertain, 4. 

This was not discussed, but the hope was 
expressed that a study might be made of the 
work done and the publications issued by the 
experiment stations, with the idea of pointing 
out unnecessary duplication. It was suggested 
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that someone in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture should do this. 


11. Do you think that a stronger union of 
libraries of land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties would be of value? Yes, 30; no, 4; un- 
certain, 4. 


The summary of the replies to this question 
received by letter was as follows: “It was 
pointed out by several librarians that the nat- 
ural relationships are between the larger uni- 
versities or between the regional libraries. 
Some doubt was expressed as to whether a 
stronger union of the libraries of land-grant 
institutions was desirable. Others felt that 
there was a need for some association repre- 
senting institutions which are predominantly 
vocational as contrasted with liberal arts 
colleges. One or two proposed extending 
the Agricultural Libraries Section to in- 
clude all activities of the land-grant insti- 
tutions. One librarian proposed a permanent 
secretary for such an association, preferably 
someone in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library.” In the discussion of the 
question at the meeting, Mr. Brown expressed 
doubt as to the value of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section, as so many of the land- 
grant college libraries are no longer agri- 
cultural. He did, however, advocate abolish- 
ing the Section and on vote it was unanimously 
decided to continue it for the present. 

In concluding the discussion on the report 
of the Committee on Relationships, Mr. Brown 
recommended that the Committee be discon- 
tinued. 

James A. McMillen was next called upon 
to make a statement on the work of the 
A. L. A. Committee to Cooperate with the 
American Society for Horticultural Science, 
of which committee Mr. McMillen is chair- 
man. Mr. McMillen reported that at the last 
meeting of the Society, Professor A. T. Erwin 
of the Iowa State College, presented a paper 
on the “Advancement of Horticultural Re- 
search” in which he advocated the organization 
of systematic courses in the use of the library 
with special reference to the needs of horti- 
cultural students and the compilation of read- 
ing lists to be used in connection with courses 
in horticulture (see American Society for 
Horticultural Science, Proceedings, 1930, pp. 
570-74). In the discussion which followed 
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Mr. McMillen’s statement, he made a plea for 
suggestions in connection with the work of 
the Committee. The suggestion was also 
made that the preparation of courses and read- 
ing lists of the kind described be promoted 
throughout the field of agriculture. 

Miss Barnett questioned whether the lists 
of new books in “Agricultural Library Notes” 
were used and should be continued. The ma- 
jority voted for their continuance. Miss Feld- 
kamp asked whether the extension publica- 
tions of the various states were generally kept 
and bound. Some of the librarians present 
stated that they kept only those listed in the 
Agricultural index. 

At the request of Mr. Ellis, the report of 
the Nominating Committee, consisting of James 
A. McMillen, chairman; Lucy M. Lewis; and 
William W. Shirley, University of New 
Hampshire Library; was submitted by Mr. 
McMillen. The nominees were: Chairman, 
Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Library; Secretary, 
Jessie M. Allen. The report was accepted 
and the election of these officers was made 
unanimous. 

The number attending the Agricultural Li- 


ArT REFERENCE 


The eighth annual meeting of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table was held Tuesday, June 
23, with E. Louise Lucas, chairman, presiding 
and about two hundred in attendance. The 
topic, “Coordinating of Community Pro- 
grams for Art Appreciation,” presented by 
Frederic A. Whiting, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, at the general session 
on Tuesday morning, was approached from 
the librarian’s side in three papers representing 
different angles. 

Ipa F. Wricut, Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois, read a paper on: 


CoopERATION OF THE Pusiic Lisprary IN 
STIMULATING AND HELPING To EsTAB- 
LISH AN ArT CENTER* 


With the new emphasis placed on the edu- 
cational needs of all folk, especially adults, 
we are realizing that the most vitalizing pro- 
gram for self-education should embrace oppor- 


* Abstract. 


braries Section meeting was thirty-two. The 
land-grant colleges or experiment stations of 
the following states were represented: Con- 
necticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Louisj- 
ana, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia. In addition, the fol- 
lowing institutions were represented: The 
Yale Forestry School, the Jackson Laboratory 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p. m, the 
majority of the members going to visit the 
Connecticut State Experiment Station. Dr. 
Slate, the director, and Miss Brautlecht, the 
librarian, showed the visitors the library and 
some of the laboratories. Refreshments were 
served. The hospitality and courtesies were 
much appreciated by the members of the 
Section. 

On Wednesday morning, June 24, twenty- 
six members were present at the get-together 
breakfast at the Church-Wall Tea Room, 
which was helpful in making the members 
better acquainted. Dr. Slate was the guest 
of honor. 

Jesste M. Aten, Acting Secretary. 
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tunities for the training of all the senses of 
perception. 

The ideal community would provide a mu- 
nicipal auditorium, rooms for discussion 
groups, music appreciation, radio audition, 
an art gallery, a museum, a conservatory, as 
well as the public library. 


In most states the public library is the only 
one of these units provided for in the statutes. 
It is obvious that the limited funds of this 
single institution cannot be dissipated to as- 
sume the role of the other media for self- 
education. It is equally obvious that libra- 
rians trained only in their specialized fields 
are not qualified to conduct other equally spe- 
cialized educational agencies. 

What then is to be done in communities 
where there is no public benefactor to endow 
a museum, nor statutory provision for one? 

Mr. Seymour Barnard has stated the case 
well in his article on “Correlating Culture” in 
the Journal of Adult Education. He says: 
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“If these services may not spring from the 
library, they should, to paraphrase the evolu- 
tionist, spring from some library-like creature. 
If the cultural impulses which bubble from 
the depths of community life only to effervesce 
at the surface be not the concern of the public 
library, let them then be the concern of an in- 
stitution like the public library.” 

The purpose of this round table is to dis- 
cuss what public libraries are doing along this 
line, either themselves or through coordinat- 
ing their work with that of other organiza- 
tions. 

Miss Lucas has asked that I start this dis- 
cussion by telling of a project being worked 
out in Evanston. Our effort, rather than that 
of taking on these extra-curricular activities, 
has been centered in the creation and promo- 
tion of a “library-like creature.” 

Just to give a bit of background, may I say 
that for twenty years the Evanston Public 
Library has had a specially endowed music 
department, with piano and pianola for the 
use of the public, as well as a collection of 
books and music which has grown to be one 
of the largest in the country for a city the 
size of Evanston. 

This memorial to one of the great music 
spirits in the city, Sadie Knowland Coe, has 
so demonstrated the undying force of that 
form of tribute that when Julia Ferguson, 
director of art in the Public Schools for many 
years, passed on, the thought was brought to 
the Board that in the Library there might be 
established a modest Ferguson memorial art 
collection—this to function for the other arts 
as the Coe collection had for music. 

The project so appealed to the Library 
Board that a new committee—one on art affil- 
iations—was appointed. 

The idea, started as a memorial to one of 
the inspiring forces for art in the community, 
suddenly blossomed into the conception of a 
civic organization so comprehensive in outlook 
that it might become the center for all of the 
artistic endeavor of the city, and the medium 
not only for a Ferguson memorial but also 
one which would permit the inclusion of any 
number of individual tributes to the hosts who 
have contributed, and who will in the future 
contribute, to the aesthetic life of the city. 

The meeting at which this Evanston Art 
Center was given birth made a high-water 
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mark in civic unification. For the Art Center 
is not just another organization. It functions 
through units already established much as the 
Central Association of Charities functions 
through the individual groups. 

Each of the cooperating organizations 
pledged itself to become responsible for a defi- 
nite part of the project, e.g., the North Shore 
Architects Association agreed to arrange for 
an exhibit of modern architecture; the Garden 
Club, for a display showing the use of Christ- 
mas greens for table and home decoration ; the 
University Guild, for three or four of the 
best procurable loan exhibits of oils; the 
Camera Club, for photography; the public 
schools, for art work done by the children, 
etc. I mention these few just to give an idea 
of the range of activities. Other groups, such 
as the Woman’s Club, Drama Club, Mac- 
Dowell Society, sponsored talks, illustrated 
lectures, or musicales twice a month. In the 
two seasons, there have been thirty-five very 
worth-while exhibits, forty-one talks, lectures 
or musicales, and nineteen studio teas — for 
sociability is one of the arts which is also 
promoted. 

The contribution which the Library is mak- 
ing to this civic venture is that of the use of 
Library Hall and the lower corridor for ex- 
hibits, lectures and studio teas. 

It happened that just as the Art Center 
movement was being projected, the Library 
was planning to relieve the congestion on the 
main floor by transferring its art and music 
departments to the rooms in the basement adja- 
cent to Library Hall. 

When the director of the Evanston Academy 
of Fine Arts, another of the cooperating units 
forming the Art Center, learned of the locale 
which the Library was offering, he suggested 
as the Academy’s share in this project that 
his advance class in interior decoration design 
the color scheme for the rehabilitation of this 
sequence of Art Center rooms. 

If any of you ask why the word “basement” 
is no longer used in referring to the lower 
floor, we invite you to witness with your own 
eyes the transformation which the magic of 
color has accomplished. Not a few attribute 
a part of the success of the movement to the 
informal, hospitable atmosphere which has 
been created out of most unpromising space. 

The smallness of the quarters, which at first 
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seemed a hindrance, has in a way proved a 
benefit. The exhibit space over the bookcases 
in Library Hall is meager, but is seemingly 
just enough to satisfy without fatiguing. Only 
one hundred chairs can be placed in Library 
Hall, but an audience of that size makes pos- 
sible the informal type of adult education 
most needed in the community. 


The fact that the librarian in charge of the 
art department, whose desk is in the alcove 
between Library Hall and the art and music 
rooms, can supervise the exhibits is an asset 
both to the Art Center and to the Library. 
Those coming only for exhibits can be made 
acquainted with the art resources of the Li- 
brary, and library patrons can learn of the 
exhibits and lectures. 


The experience of these two years has made 
even those Library Board members who were 
a bit skeptical about the workability of the 
plan enthusiastic over it. So much so that in 
the enlargement of the building, about which 
they are now thinking, the Board feels that 
larger provision must be made for much the 
same interrelationship as the present. 

During these first two years the emphasis of 
the Art Center has been on the graphic arts. 
This month, Mrs. Riley has been calling to- 
gether the various groups interested in music. 
Together they are working on a program for 
next year to bring about more concerted effort 
toward music appreciation. 

The movement for an art center in Evans- 
ton has been significant, not for any tangible 
accomplishment or acquisition, but because 
through its composite character it has af- 
forded many groups that much-needed outlet 
for community service which is so vital to 
the development of individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

Working in conjunction with (although not 
through) the Public Library, the Art Center 
is recognized as existing for everyone just as 
is the Public Library, and it is thereby given 
the impetus of a city-wide movement. 

Could I but transfer to you a hint of some 
of the spiritual values which have permeated 
the meetings at which this movement has been 
developed, you could hardly help but be stirred 
to a renewed realization of the possibilities 
dormant in every community, and of what 
may be accomplished when those who have 
faith in the ennobling power of the arts get 
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together and work out a practical program for 
its diffusion. 
* * * 

Mary L. Titcomb of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, told of the interlocking Washington 
County Library and Washington County Mu- 
seum of Art. This library is apparently a 
pioneer in using a book wagon to carry the 
message and materials of the county museum 
connected with it. 

Mrs. Charles Scheuber of Fort Worth, 
Texas, gave the history of an art association 
organization growing out of and subsidiary to 
the public library as a temporary alliance. 

Ralph Munn in a communication coun- 
seled “a more careful working of the home 
field before looking so wistfully into foreign 
lands.” 


Acnes SavaGe, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
presented a paper on: 


THE COOPERATION OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WITH AN EXISTING MUSEUM* 


In discussing the cooperation between the 
Detroit Institute of Arts as an existing mu- 
seum and the Public Library of Detroit, we 
must first take into consideration several facts 
which make ceoperation in our city differ from 
that in other cities. 

In the first place, the Detroit Institute of 
Arts and the Detroit Public Library are both 
municipal institutions owned and managed by 
the City of Detroit and supported by public 
taxation. There is next the fact that the 
Public Library maintains a branch library of 
art reference material in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts as well as a fine arts department in 
the Main Library. I will speak more of the 
distinction between these two collections pres- 
ently. Finally, the location of the two insti- 
tutions in Detroit, directly across the street 
from one another, is a great help in coopera- 
tion between them. 

In the Detroit Institute of Arts Reference 
Library, we have four thousand books, thirty 
thousand pamphlets (including catalogs) and 
publications of art institutions, eighteen thou- 
sand photographs, seventeen thousand slides, 
and a clipping file. We subscribe to sixty- 
three periodicals and receive bulletins from 
seventy art institutions. None of this mate- 


* Abstract. 
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rial circulates except to members of the In- 
stitute staff, except as we occasionally lend 
slides to art teachers in the city. 

The fine arts department of the Public Li- 
brary contains a collection of fifteen thousand 
books, two thousand pamphlets and clippings, 
and two hundred thousand pictures, besides 
fine prints and reproductions. It receives 142 
current periodicals and bulletins. Most of the 
material in this collection is available for 
circulation. 

I shall take up the subject of cooperation 
under the following topics: 


Housing and Administration 

The Detroit Institute of Arts supplies a 
room and all the equipment and furniture 
necessary for the operation of the library. 
The Detroit Public Library, on the other 
hand, supplies the necessary staff which con- 
sists of the librarian, cataloger, clerical worker, 
and page. The Detroit Public Library also 
furnishes minor supplies such as catalog cards. 


Collection 

As ours is a reference library maintained 
primarily for the research work of the Insti- 
tute Staff, we add books that will be needed 
by the curatorial staff in connection with their 
work in building the Institute collections. On 
the other hand, the fine arts department of the 
Public Library is a circulating library main- 
tained for the use of the general public as well 
as the student. The fine arts department adds 
the less specialized books for the use of art 
students in the schools as well as material on 
architecture and the applied arts needed by 
architects and craftsmen. Our policy in re- 
gard to buying is not to duplicate material in 
the two libraries if possible. There will be 
exceptions to this in cases of foundation ma- 
terial which is essential to both libraries, but 


we try not to duplicate the more specialized 
books. 


Book Fund 

Each year we receive an appropriation from 
the Detroit Public Library and also one from 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, the latter supply- 
ing the larger amount. The fund we receive 
from the Public Library varies from $200 to 
$500 a year. When we moved into the new 
building in 1929, we asked the Arts Commis- 
sion of the Detroit Institute of Arts for a 


fund of $27,000 with which to purchase the 
foundation material necessary for the opera- 
tion of an art reference library. We had com- 
piled a list of the standard works on art which 
were essential to the proper functioning of the 
library and which were lacking from our col- 
lection. We estimated the cost of these books 
at the above amount of $27,000. The Budget 
Bureau of the City of Detroit did not feel that 
it could allow us the total amount out of 
one year’s appropriation, but agreed to spread 
the amount over a period of three years. For 
the past two years, we have received $9,000 
annually, but due to the financial condition of 
the City of Detroit this year, the Budget 
Bureau cannot follow out the original plan, 
being obliged to limit our appropriation to an 
amount barely sufficient for periodicals and 
continuations. We keep an accurate record so 
that at any time we may know which books 
were purchased with the Detroit Public Li- 
brary fund and which were purchased with 
the Institute of Arts fund. 


Cataloging 

In the cataloging of the book collection, our 
cataloger works in conjunction with the cata- 
loging department of the Public Library. Our 
books are of course classified under the same 
system as those in the Public Library, i.e., the 
Dewey Decimal System. If the book is dupli- 
cated in the Public Library, we make our set 
of catalog cards from the official card in the 
Cataloging Department. If, however, the 
book is in our library but not in the Public 
Library, we make an official card for it which 
is filed in the cataloging department of the 
Main Library. From this official card, we 
make the cards for our catalog and also a 
complete set for the fine arts department of 
the Public Library. We stamp the cards for 
the fine arts department catalog with the “Art 
Institute” stamp. In this way, the fine arts de- 
partment catalog at the Main Library is a 
complete catalog of all the books on the fine 
arts in the Detroit Public Library system. 
The cataloging of the stides, photographs and 
sales catalogs is carried on independently of 
the Public Library as this material is not 
duplicated there. 


Bindery 
Our books and periodicals are bound at the 
Detroit Public Library bindery. One day a 
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month, the bindery division sends us one of 
their workers who mends the books on our 
shelves and binds the pamphlets in Gaylord 
binders. 

This briefly outlines the situation in Detroit 
and our methods of cooperation. There may 
be other ways in other cities, but our way 
seems to work out very practically. 

* * * 

Sophie M. Collmann, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, told of various means by which the 
activities of the museum can be advanced by 
the city library unconnected with it. 

* * * 

Heten J. Baker, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, next presented a paper on: 

THE INDEPENDENT MUSEUM AND MUSEUM 

LIBRARY 

I have been asked to tell something about 
the library of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art which was organized in 1880. During 
the early years of its life the progress was 
slow, and depended very largely upon gifts, 
and these were not numerous. Two donors 
stand out as taking great interest in the li- 
brary: Edward C. Moore, a great collector 
of his day, who bequeathed his collection of 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan vases, glass, por- 
celain, metal work and other objects of art 
to the Museum, and to the museum library his 
art books comprising 460 volumes. These 
books have been kept together and known as 
the Edward C. Moore collection. The other 
donor of many valuable books on painting and 
engraving, and other art subjects was Samuel 
P. Avery, founder of the Avery Architectural 
Library of Columbia University. All of the 
books which came from these two sources 
were desirable and are of great usefulness 
today. 

Since the year 1905, when the Jacob S. 
Rogers bequest became available, the library 
has obtained more money for the purchase of 
books, and in consequence many volumes have 
been added. At the present time we have up- 
wards of sixty-six thousand volumes, and also 
a large number of pamphlets. In order to 
keep in line with the increased activities of 
the Museum, we endeavor to obtain important 
works on archaeology and the fine and deco- 
rative arts.’ The field we cover is large. In 
the selection of books, our aim is to serve all 
departments without favor. 


We have several special collections such as 
one of Frankliniana which numbers 406 yol. 
umes. We have an interesting collection of 
Chinese and Japanese books; also a large 
number of sales catalogs, many of them priced, 


Periodicals, serial publications, bulletins and 
annual reports of museums, so important in a 
library such as ours, have reached at present 
a total of upwards of ten hundred and fifty 
titles. 

We have many fine reproductions of jf- 
luminated manuscripts. One of our latest 
important gifts is a copy of the facsimile re- 
production of the Codex Manesse, a famous 
German illuminated manuscript of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The original is in the library of 
Heidelberg University. 

Because of many requests for information 
as to where a reproduction of a certain subject 
may be found, allegorical, historical, a Bibli- 
cal scene or character, etc., we decided to form 
what we call our “Plate Catalog.” The illus- 
trations are taken from various books and 
periodicals in the library containing particu- 
larly good plates, and are indexed under the 
name of the artist, with title of picture, anda 
card for subject represented. The entries in 
this catalog number some sixty thousand titles, 
yet the work is done only in what may be 
called our spare time. 

We have also the splendid collection of 
chromolithographs, numbering 199 prints, pub- 
lished by the Arundel Society during the years 
1856-1897. These are of great interest to stu- 
dents of early Italian, German, Dutch and 
Flemish art. 

Our vertical files have been arranged by 
alphabet in two large groups. In the first 
group are placed the miscellaneous pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., issued by various museums and 
galleries, here and abroad. In this section we 
place also any material referring to the insti- 
tutions indexed. In the second group, which 
consists largely of reproductions of pictures, 
we have arranged the material by subject. An 
important section is that devoted to informa- 
tion about little-known contemporary artists 
of all schools about whom it is so difficult to 
find any written material. This group is 
treated individually, under the heading, “Art- 
ists,” and arranged alphabetically according to 
the name. On the other hand, if a picture is 
by a well-known artist, and we know that ex- 
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amples of his work will be found in our books 
and among our photographs, we file the picture 
under the subject portrayed. When the mate- 
rial on any one subject seems to justify it, we 
mount, bind, and place it on our shelves with 
similar material. The clippings are all placed 
in folders and labeled. 

Our classification is an adaptation of the 
Dewey Decimal System. Ancient art has been 
arranged by countries. Post-Christian art has 
been arranged by subject, with period and 
local sub-divisions. The card catalog is a 
dictionary catalog. We use L. C. cards when 
possible, but find that about 75 per cent or 
more of our annual accessions are not covered 
by L. C. titles. 

I must not give more details, except to refer 
to our card catalog of artists whose works 
have been sold at auction in this country. 
These are indexed under the name of the 
artist, with title of the picture, its size, the 
date and place of sale, the price and, in the 
majority of cases, the name of the buyer. 
This catalog was begun by Florence N. Levy, 
when she first brought out the Art Annual in 
1898, and has been kept up to date by the 
American Federation of Arts, which turns 
over to us the record cards from year to year. 

Our collection of photographs, numbering 
one hundred and eight thousand prints, covers 
all phases of art, both fine and decorative. 

In 1928 the Extension Division of the Mu- 
seum became attached to the Library. Lantern 
slides which number 53,337 and form by far 


the greater part of the collection, may be bor- 
rowed and shipped to any point east of the 
Mississippi River. 


Susan A. Hutchinson, Brooklyn Museum 
of Art, spoke informally of the survey of 
museum libraries being made by the Museum 
Library Group affiliated with the Special Li- 
braries Association. The group met this June 
at Cleveland with the S. L. A. and hope for 
ultimate publication of this survey. 

The report of the Costume Committee gave 
tabulated results of a questionnaire as to what 
type of material should be included and how 
it should be arranged in the Costume Index 
to be published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

Since the A. L. A. report of the Art Index 
Committee will be printed, Miss Lucas, chair- 
man, had read the statement from the pub- 
lishers of the Art Index to the effect that if it 
appears that financial support is adequate and 
that the deficit incurred can be made up over 
a period of years, the H. W. Wilson Company 
hopes to incorporate the back-indexing of a 
selected list of periodicals together with the 
first few years of the Art Index into a cumu- 
lated foundation volume, an invaluable tool. 


The Nominating Committee reported the 
names, subsequently approved, of Marian 
Comings, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man, and Dorothy Breen, Public Library, St. 
Louis, secretary, for the coming year. 


Marian ComincGs, Secretary. 


BusINESs LIBRARIES SECTION 


The first session of the Business Libraries 
Section was held on Monday, June 22, at 2:30 
p. m., with L. Elsa Loeber, Library of thie 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, presiding. 

The first speaker on the program was Eari 
WHITEHORNE, assistant vice president of Mc- 
Graw Hill Publishing Company, whose paper 
dealt with : 


THE BUSINESS PAPER IN THE LIBRARY* 


The library is essentially an educational in- 
stitution. The subjects of business and indus- 





*Summary. 


try, both of the greatest communal interest, 
are the natural objectives of education. There 
are two kinds of education. The first is the 
one usually thought of—that of the university 
which is engaged in the instruction of youth. 
The second is begun after leaving the univer- 
sity. The latter is the organizing of business 
and technical experience and lasts as long as 
a man or woman is active in life. The first 
type is essential to the second. The second is 
more important to the welfare and progress 
of humanity. 

In the changing world in which, we find our- 
selves the library is going to play a large part 
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in this organization of experience—in the dis- 
covery, recording, dissemination, and advance- 
ment of knowledge as it is available in business 
publications. 

Each individual plays a part in two com- 
munities : the one, a personal community which 
receives services from libraries as now exist- 
ing; the other, a vocational community in 
which the business association and the tech- 
nical press serve as the library. There is a 
parallel development in both communities. 

During the last sixty years there have 
evolved four types of business, industrial or 
technical publications: (1) The industrial pa- 
per which serves an industry vertically in all 
its aspects, or horizontally by covering some 
broad function of industry, such as manage- 
ment or maintenance; (2) the trade paper 
which specializes in distribution, both whole- 
sale and retail; (3) the class paper which 
serves a certain class of readers, such as the 
professional architects, for example; and (4) 
the general business paper. 

These four distinctions are important to the 
business interests which they serve. The busi- 
ness paper must be an integral part of the in- 
dustry which it serves. It does not act as a 
mere purveyor of news as does the newspaper. 
It must, of course, be a collector and distribu- 
tor of news, but in addition must interpret 
that news and promote sound thought and 
policy for the industry. The business press 
has therefore developed very highly specialized 
functions. It is run by specialists for special- 
ists and has trained technical experts in the 
field. 

Libraries are becoming more and more re- 
sponsible for vocational service to the indus- 
trial and business communities. To do this the 
library must put itself on a business basis and 
organize itself for the business man. The 
library must do this because it is the one 
agency which can bring to the community the 
contents of these four classes of business lit- 
erature and give to it the tools it needs for 
the organizing of its business life. The library 
thus plays a working part in the development 
of the industrial and business life of the 
community. 

* * * 


The second paper was read by Rosert J. 
Usuer, Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, on 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATIONS* 


This study was undertaken in the belief 
that there are many periodical publications of 
business associations which are of value to 
the librarian and which should be better 
known. Purely professional organizations 
and those concerned only with technological 
problems have not been included in this sur- 
vey. The vast number of Chamber of Com- 
merce periodicals, much alike in character, and 
found in one form or another in practically 
every ambitious community, have likewise not 
been taken into account. These eliminations 
leave for our consideration the periodical 
publications of business organizations which 
deal wholly or largely with the economic side 
of business. 

The number of such publications which 
serve as the official organs of various groups 
of business men runs into the hundreds. A 
recent statement is to the effect that more 
than one hundred trade organizations of vari- 
ous kinds are now regularly collecting statisti- 
cal facts relating to their industries and 
many of these issue publications. The inter- 
ests covered by them extend from financial 
transactions through manufactures of almost 
every conceivable kind of product to raw 
materials for immediate consumption or for 
ultimate use in manufactured goods. In 
terms of the Dewey Classification such peri- 
odicals would begin somewhere in the early 
300’s and end in the late 700’s. Obviously, 
within the limits of a brief paper not all of 
such an extensive list can be specifically men- 
tioned. 

The general purpose of the periodical pub- 
lication of the business association is to 
provide informative material for its members. 
The journal commonly contains a vast amount 
of instructive and inspirational information 
relative to the business. Current conditions 
are discussed and helpful experiences are re- 
lated. 

Perhaps the most important part of the 
work of most business associations is the col- 
lection and publication of statistical data 
relating to the industry. The larger trade 
organizations compile statistics which give 
a very accurate picture of the conditions in 
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the industry. Included may be data on orders 
received, production by periods, shipments, 
unfilled orders, stocks on hand, prices, and 
capacity for production. 

Not a few of the journals have as their 
principal aim the increased sale of goods. Ex- 
tensive marketing surveys are frequently un- 
dertaken and published. Constant effort is 
made to find newer and more successful ways 
of marketing or to discover new uses for the 
product. Most associations give considerable 
space also to legal decisions affecting the 
business. 

Of what value to libraries are these publi- 
cations? First, as sources of general infor- 
mation on the business treated many of them 
are most helpful in supplying facts difficult to 
find elsewhere. General reference calls may 
often be met more satisfactorily from these 
publications than from any other source. Li- 
braries of universities in which there is a 
department of commerce are likely to find 
these journals one of the best sources of in- 
formation for the student contemplating an 
entrance into a particular field of business. 

As sources of statistical information these 
publications offer excellent reference material ; 
to the student, to the association of commerce, 
to the industrial engineer, and to the investi- 
gator for bank and investment houses. Even 
were all these publications generally obtain- 
able, however, few libraries would attempt to 
collect all of them. The variety offered is 
sufficient to cover the special needs of most 
libaries in communities in which certain busi- 
nesses are of permanent importance. 

There remains the question of obtaining 
these publications for non-members of the 
association. A good many of them are said 
to be confidential and issued only to mem- 
bers. A number of replies to my inquiries, 
however, brought out that while there was 
nothing especially confidential in these bulle- 
tins, the information contained in them was 
considered not to be of any interest to those 
outside the business. Probably such organi- 
zations do not fully realize the demands made 
upon librarians for information of every con- 
ceivable character. Several organizations 
have, however, frankly admitted the desirabil- 
ity of having such publications available in 
public libraries by providing for subscription 
at special rates. 


The whole question of the extent to which 
information is to be given out concerning 
business is being viewed in a new light in 
recent years. No longer is it considered nec- 
essary or advisable to surround business ac- 
tivities with secrecy. A recent writer on this 
subject says: “Some executives are unable to 
satisfy themselves that the facts and figures 
pertaining to their own businesses, which they 
hold to be confidential information, will not 
become known to their competitors. Fortu- 
nately, however, business executives are rap- 
idly receding from this point of view. In the 
first place they now have confidence in the 
salaried executives of the trade organizations 
and know that there will be no disclosures 
of facts and figures submitted in confidence. 
In the second place, business executives have 
come to realize that facts with regard to their 
businesses, even if placed in the hands of 
their competitors, can do them no possible 
harm.” 

We are likely to see a steady growth in 
the number and importance of the publica- 
tions of business associations. Cooperative 
marketing organizations are increasing in 
number. More and more trade associations 
are being formed, particularly since the 
question of legality has been definitely settled 
and it is quite certain that such associations 
are not to be regarded as being in restraint 
of trade. The literature released by these 
organizations offers an unusual variety of 
pertinent and up-to-the-minute information 
and much of it will be of service to librarians. 


FLorence M. Wa ter, Public Library, Seat- 
tle, gave the next paper on: 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN BUSINESS 
PERIODICAL INDEXING* 


At least one hundred public libraries are 
attempting some service to the business men 
of their respective communities, according to a 
study of business service in the public libra- 
ries of the country made a year ago by the 
Newark Business Branch. All of these li- 
braries are endeavoring to improve and ex- 
pand this service as fast as funds permit. 
Some thousand special libraries furnish li- 
brary service to particular business houses or 
manufacturing plants. Such libraries consti- 


* Abridged. 
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tute vital departments of their organizations. 
That most of them have weathered the pres- 
ent financial storm testifies to the place which 
they have made for themselves in industry. 

These eleven-hundred-odd libraries under- 
take to have available for consultation at a 
moment’s notice the most recent business, 
trade, and technical information. To do this 
it is necessary that the scattered sources of 
business facts be adequately indexed. 

This service to industry and business on the 
part of libraries is not new. It dates back 
twenty-seven years. John Cotton Dana was 
the first librarian to suggest that the busi- 
ness man was entitled to as much consider- 
ation at the library as were his wife and chil- 
dren. Today this service is well organized in 
many public libraries, and fairly well adver- 
tised. The Newark survey showed practically 
every library studied was business conscious. 
They all were trying to get more funds for 
adequate collections of business books and to 
find better methods for advertising to busi- 
ness. It would seem that business service in 
libraries is well enough recognized to be con- 
sidered a desirable market by the publishers 
of business literature. 

Libraries also constitute an advertising me- 
dium of no mean sort. The librarian many 
times introduces a subscriber to a business or 
trade periodical. I know of one man who 
has subscribed to Rock Products for several 
years and swears by it. He is a manufacturer 
of building materials, and he first learned of 
it through the library. In my personal ex- 
perience there have been many other sub- 
scribers and many other journals where the 
first contact has come through the library. 

Again, the library serves as a sample coun- 
ter. The business man comes to the library 
in order that he may examine several maga- 
zines in a given field; later he decides to 
which one he wishes to subscribe for himself. 


Libraries preserve the files of business mag- 
azines. The average publisher I think does 
not consider the service which he receives 
from the library that binds and stores the 
back files of his periodical. One librarian I 
know believes libraries are entitled to re- 
ceive as gifts the business and technical jour- 
nals which they bind and preserve. However, 
believing this is one thing, and getting them 
free is quite another. 


The publishers of business periodicals are 
indebted to the compilers of the business and 
technical indexes. The increased value of an 
indexed journal is a point which seems at 
times to have escaped the notice of the pub- 
lishing fraternity. The short-sighted circula- 
tion manager who refuses a free copy for in- 
dexing is in reality cutting the roots of the 
tree whose many branches represent the lj- 
brary use of his periodical. 

In a business or technical library the first 
consideration in adding a periodical to the |j- 
brary list is, “Is it indexed?” “Will it be of 
lasting value to us through indexes?” Again, 
the indexed journal is the one selected for 
keeping and binding. 

Yet the life of the indexer is full of trouble, 
according to Marion Potter, editor of the 
Industrial Arts Index. These difficulties hinge 
upon the fact that she must have free copies 
for indexing to make the undertaking finan- 
cially successful. She writes, “It is exas- 
perating after we have given a journal eleven 
years of free indexing to be told that it is hard 
times, and all free copies have been cut off. 
At any time a new circulation manager is apt 
to stop a periodical without warning.” Re- 
cently the magazine which is the backbone of 
the business library, the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, has been dropped from In- 
dustrial Arts Index because its publishers will 
no longer furnish free copies. Neither Public 
Affairs Information Service nor Engineering 
Index has this difficulty with free copies 
since they are attached to large libraries and 
so have access to library files. 

But our chief library concern is: What pro- 
portion of business magazines are being in- 
dexed at present? How thoroughly can we 
feel a business subject has been covered when 
a search through periodical indexes has been 
completed ? 


In such a search the Industrial Arts Index 
and the Public Affairs Information Service 
will be consulted. We may wish also to use 
the Engineering Index. This comprehensive 
index, though not intended to cover business, 
indexes many trade journals which are border- 
line material for the business library. A 
splendid special index which interprets its 
special field broadly is the Accountants’ Index 
published by the American Institute of Ac- 


countants. 
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I have tried to work out some percentages 
which may give a better idea of what indexing 
is being done for business by this group of 
indexes. Because the Accountants’ Index and 
other special indexes cover limited fields, I 
have not included them in my check. 

The figures which I have the temerity to 
offer are inadequate, because the term “busi- 
ness periodical” has varying interpretations. 
I only hope they may be accurate enough to 
furnish some basis for a further discussion of 
the need for a more comprehensive business 
index. 

I have taken for this study a list of 500 
business magazines selected by the Newark 
Business Branch and classified in their very 
useful pamphlet 500 business magazines classi- 
fied by subject. In this representative list we 
find noted the magazines the oldest business 
branch in the country finds necessary for its 
service to business men. 

A careful check of this list showed that 
only 40 per cent of the periodicals were regu- 
larly indexed. P. A. I. S. indexes 141 out of 
the 500; the Industrial Arts Index, 73; Engi- 
neering Index, 74; Agricultural Index, 3; and 
Readers’ Guide, 3. Sixty per cent were unin- 
dexed so far as this group of library tools 
was concerned. If we excluded Engineering 
Index, which would hardly be found in the 
average business library, 64 per cent of the 
magazines on this list were unindexed. 


For further study I have taken a smaller, 
more selected list of thirty-eight financial 
magazines. These are described by Leona T. 
Kohn, Industrial Arts Index, H. W. Wilson 
Company, in an article in Special Libraries, 
April, 1926. Seventy-three per cent of this 
list—a selected financial group—were indexed ; 
twenty-four out of the thirty-eight were in- 
dexed in the P. A. I. S., nineteen in Industrial 
Arts Index. <A better showing, but the in- 
formation to be found in this selected group 
of business magazines should all be available 
through indexes. Twenty-seven per cent were 
unindexed. 

Compared with indexing in the technical 
field, business is far behind. The Engineer- 
ing Index with its enlarged program regu- 
larly reviews more than two thousand publica- 
tions, twelve hundred of which are engineering, 
technical, and industrial periodicals. The pro- 
portion of technical journals indexed by /n- 


dustrial Arts is also greater than the propor- 
tion of business magazines. 

The index covering the most business maga- 
zines was the P. A. I. S. However, the list 
of magazines it indexes varies from year to 
year and its indexing is selective. Its policy 
as stated by Rollin A. Sawyer, chairman of the 
Publications Committee, is “to index items 
which do not appear in other bibliographies. 
Business subjects are considered important but 
not more so than other departments of eco- 
nomics.” Items of permanent value are con- 
sidered most important for the annual volumes, 
though the weekly numbers include also items 
of particular contemporary interest. 

Concerning business indexing in the Indus- 
trial Arts Index, Miss Potter writes: “It 
must be admitted that the proportion of busi- 
ness magazines to technical is small. This 
proportion represents the demand so far as 
we have been able to determine it. The out- 
standing business magazines are few as com- 
pared to the number of technical journals. 
Technical journals contain on the whole in- 
formation of more permanent value. Business 
periodicals are concerned largely with con- 
stantly changing conditions.” Which presents 
still another angle of the question. 

Why has so little attention been given to 
business indexing? Is there a problem in the 
material carried by these two types of periodi- 
cals, technical and commercial? Do technical 
journals contain on the whole more informa- 
tion of permanent value? Are business pe- 
riodicals concerned largely with changing con- 
ditions? The indexers tell us that the vocabu- 
lary of business is less well established, the 
principles involved are illusive, thus making 
business indexing more difficult. 

Engineering Index has been possible from 
its beginning because it has had the backing of 
a strong group of engineering societies. Like 
the P. A. I. S., it has had for indexing the 
accessions of a large library. That it has suc- 
ceeded as a commercial enterprise in marketing 
sO expensive a service as it is now issuing, 
suggests that a comprehensive business index 
is not an impossible undertaking. 

The literature of chemistry has been admir- 
ably indexed and abstracted in Chemical Ab- 
stracts, which is backed by the American 
Chemical Society. Another successful ab- 
stract journal is Biological Abstracts. 
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To be sure, the scientist may be more de- 
pendent upon the printed word than the busi- 
ness man has been in the past. However, 
business today is less a matter of “hunches” 
than it was twenty years ago. Scientific meth- 
ods of solving business problems have become 
a definite part of business. Commercial re- 
search is an accepted fact. It is increasingly 
important that libraries which serve the busi- 
ness man have access to the growing literature 
of business through adequate indexes. 

The problems involved in a comprehensive 
index of business need to be studied. Is the 
nomenclature of business difficult? The fact 
that much business litérature is only of tem- 
porary interest seems to me no stumbling 
block. The policy of including that which is 
of permanent value in the annual number and 
printing that which is of current interest in 
the weekly or monthly numbers only has been 
tried and found successful. A comprehensive 
commercial index built around business inter- 
ests alone, and not as the side line of a tech- 
nical index, would have little trouble in clear- 
ing up the difficulties peculiar to the literature 
of the subject. 

The point presenting the greatest difficulty 
seems to be to find an agency equipped to 
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shoulder such an enterprise and one which 
could be interested in it as a business under- 
taking. 

No group of business societies so far has 
shown an interest in sponsoring business re. 
search tools. The P. A. J. S. has its own field 
to cover, though the New York Public Library 
would have a large collection suitable for 
indexing. The Newark Public Library is ac. 
customed to pioneering in the business field, 
Would it consider another opportunity? The 
H. W. Wilson Company, if the demand for a 
business index were insistent enough, might 
undertake it. How about the statistical and 
business service corporations already in exist- 
ence which maintain forces of indexers for 
their own clientele? Might not some such 
agency be brought to see possibilities in the 
compilation of an index to printed business 
information? It would be good advertising 
for them and it should in no way replace the 
business investigations around which their 
service is built. I offer these suggestions fully 
realizing the difficulties underlying each. 
Others of you who are in the center of the 
financial world may have a more practical 
solution to offer. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was held on Wednesday, 
June 24, at 8:30 p. m., L. Elsa Loeber, chair- 
man, presiding. 


Dr. H. Parker Wiis, New York City, 
gave the first paper on: 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS—ITS PLACE IN 
LIBRARY* 


THE 


In any discussion of this topic, it is neces- 
sary first of all to place the economic press in 
its general relation to the community. That 
makes it possible then to speak of the rela- 
tionship such a press must have to the library. 

The press of the United States, such as is 
worth reading, has of later years grown more 
and more attentive to economic subjects; or, if 
we choose to term it so, to “business.” It 
may not be precisely true, as a foreign news- 
paper owner said to me not very long ago, 


* Abridged. 


that outside of scandal and crime there are 
only two topics which interest the American 
public—sport and business; but the remark 
had enough truth in it to leave a sting. Think 
as we please about that, it is true that more 
and more space is being given to business and 
business news by even the so-called non-tech- 
nical press. The larger city newspapers today 
have more or less extensive financial, indus- 
trial, and commercial departments ; and, in the 
regions which are distinctly given to special 
kinds of manufacturing, the local press is 
usually well informed on the problems of 
local industry, and full of local information 
regarding its status. In addition, there is 
now a journal whether daily, weekly, or 
monthly that deals with, and is more or less 
authoritative regarding, almost every branch 
of trade. In chemicals, oils and paints, steel 
and iron, machinery, gas manufacturing, elec- 
tric transmission—indeed in practically every 
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line of industry or trade, there is found a 
journal which more or less authentically rep- 
resents that trade and its wishes. 

In addition, there is a small body of gen- 
eral economic newspapers, published daily or 
weekly, which do not give themselves to any 
special branch of business but undertake to 
deal with all alike, or perhaps to treat all as 
component parts of a complete whole. They 
constitute the leadership of what we may term 
the economic press of the country; and it is 
through them that current economic events are 
usually most authoritatively discussed. Finally, 
we should, of course, take note of the quar- 
terly scientific press. So far as this division 
of the economic press is concerned, there 
should be no difficulty in classification. The 
problems in that connection are not such as 
appear upon the surface. We shall refer to 
them later. 

Now, let us glance for a moment at the 
function of the librarian. As business and 
economic study comes more and more to be 
expressed in terms of current economic prob- 
lems, the need of the community lays upon 
the business librarian the duty of acting as a 
laboratory-supervisor, or, in medical terms, a 
demonstrator of anatomy—certainly a “guide, 
philosopher and friend” to those who use the 
library. This means that several kinds of 
service are called for and demanded of such 
a librarian. 


First of all, the librarian needs to have a 
keen eye for current business discussion and 
to realize what topics are of current interest 
to the community. With this in mind, an at- 
tractive reading list for the guidance of casual 
users may be made up. It will save the time 
of the librarian to point to such a shelf or 
section, when vague and apparently pointless 
questions are addressed by visitors who do not 
exactly know what they want. This shelf or 
display must rely a great deal upon the eco- 
nomic press. It may not be possible actually 
to put upon it or in it periodicals that contain 
timely articles; but there can be placed there 
pasteboard inserts or squares each bearing the 
names of selected articles with the publication 
in which they are to be found. The reader is 
thus directed to the current reading he needs, 
and the librarian has done him a real service. 

But this service will not be a genuine one, 
unless the selection is wise. Therefore, the 


librarian needs to reach a conclusion as to the 
nature of the matter contained in the periodi- 
cals available. A mental re-classification of 
them thus becomes necessary. This will prob- 
ably take a form something like the following : 
(1) house organs—generally with a distinct 
axe to grind; (2) so-called trade publications, 
likely to be subsidized or controlled in some 
way, probably through advertising; (3) aca- 
demic publications likely to be free of special 
bias, but also likely to be rather too far from 
the immediate purpose to be of general use- 
fulness; (4) disinterested publications of 
technical or special character which have de- 
veloped some real claim to authority. How 
shall the librarian find out to which category 
a publication belongs? Simply by reading the 
publication and using common sense. It is 
this great saving virtue of common sense that 
the librarian should practice and exemplify. 
It is not the function of the librarian to exer- 
cise a kind of censorship, or to keep people 
from reading what they want to read. If they 
enjoy reading special interest publications, 
vitiated by advertising until they are unable to 
call their souls their own, they should not be 
interfered with—on the contrary they should 
be helped to what they want. 


Indeed the librarian should, wherever possi- 
ble, make a list of currently available articles 
appearing on given questions of immediate 
interest, and display it prominently. This 
ought to include all appropriate articles, 
wherever found, even though many of them 
might not be admitted to the elect bibliograph- 
ical shelf already referred to. The list may 
be posted close to the reference shelf or in- 
cluded as an entry on square pasteboard if 
desired, but this should not supersede the 
special sheets pasted on boards which are to 
be interpolated into the set of books on the 
special reference shelf. 

Many librarians are hampered for want of 
money especially for the purchase of business 
books. In small libraries, this may be made 
up for by asking patrons to send to the library 
their copies of given journals after they have 
finished with them. Many are glad to do so, 
for they subscribe chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping a record of certain data on file. They 
are as well, or better, pleased to have the 
back numbers on file in the library, where they 
will be cared for and duly cataloged and 
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bound, thereby rendering them available when 
wanted. I know of librarians in small places 
and with small appropriations, the money of 
the local library being largely spent for novels 
and so-called “cultural” publications, who, in 
this way, have built up a fairly remarkable 
collection of trade and economic publications. 
The lists of references on current topics 
already referred to should never be thrown 
away, but should be as carefully worked over 
as possible at the end of the year to make 
partial or complete indexes. If time will not 
permit, they should be gathered into folders, 
duly cataloged and placed on shelves where 
they will be conveniently consulted. Some of 
our business periodicals already see the need 
of a careful index at the close of each year, 
but more do not, and in the case of the latter 
the work of the librarian along lines already 
indicated makes available material which 
otherwise is indefinitely buried. The librarian 
thus becomes a conservator as well as an 
instructor. 


I have spoken of a few things that strike 
me, a layman—a user of libraries—as being 
helpful in connection with the use of our 
growing and expanding economic literature. 
Now I come to another and quite different 
matter. The economic press of the country 
is itself going through a period of change, 
growth, and expansion. Many of those who 
write for it have little notion of the value of 
the things they are describing. The skilful 
librarian will treat the economic press as a 
means of indicating where to get other mate- 
rial. This may be illustrated in connection 
with public documents. Most libraries are 
able to get all the public documents they want 
or ask for, but few do get them until after 
a long lapse of time. In some cases, arrange- 
ments have been made that bring the docu- 
ments early but then it often happens that, in 
the vast mass of worthless material which 
issues from the government printing office, it 
will be hard to sift out the items that are of 
direct value. The economic press usually 
affords indication of things that have offered 
to the public a particular incentive to current 
interest; and, by immediately writing for and 
getting them, the library will keep itself up to 
date, and will enable its public to read the 
documents, and to judge for itself of their 
worth, without awaiting the slow transmission 
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of official copies when the time comes. Then, 
too, there is a vast mass of “company reports,” 
special reports of investigators, bank circulars, 
and the like, that is constantly being dis. 
tributed free of charge. Because these are 
free, or because the value of matter thus dis- 
seminated is not realized, some libraries do 
not preserve them, although without cost to 
themselves, they might by so doing render the 
utmost service to the communities in which 
they are situated. Such reports, when re- 
ceived, should be classified with the economic 
press and should be grouped within easy reach 
of those who are interested in the particular 
topics treated. 

I must not leave the discussion without con- 
sidering at least briefly, the responsibility of 
the economic press to the library—that is to 
say to the serious and careful and continuous 
user of the publication. In what I have to 
say on this subject I am keenly conscious of 
the fact that the average newspaper or mag- 
azine is not an experiment or philanthropic 
enterprise, but a business concern which must 
provide for a “bunch of pay envelopes each 
week,” and meet its paper bills. It must meet 
a felt want and that want is likely to be ex- 
pressed most loudly by men who buy the pub- 
lication and throw it away at the end of a 
subway journey, or perhaps order it “filed” 
for a week or month on the office table with 
orders to throw away all back numbers on the 
first of each succeeding period. While recog- 
nizing the transitory and fugitive character of 
such constituencies, there is still much that the 
economic publication can do to live up to its 
duty. One thing it can and must be expected 
to do, is to maintain the continuity of its 
presentation. It must not print a series of 
figures for a week or month, then omit them 
for a week or month, or alternate them every 
other day, thus rendering them largely use- 
less. Librarians should keep track of this 
matter of continuity, and when it is broken 
into, write letters of protest, insisting upon 
the restoration of omitted material. This may 
tend to keep publications from trying the ex- 
periment of publishing given kinds of material, 
but will greatly improve their feeling of re- 
sponsibility and add to their performance of 
duty. Another requirement that should be 
insisted upon, so far as possible, is the pub- 
lication of essential statistics and the like in 
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the same part or section of the publication; 
and, so far as possible, on the same pages 
each day or week, in order to facilitate ready 
reference. In this, the librarian can do a 
much needed work in stiffening the backbones 
of publishers always ready to take the “easiest 
way.” In some publications, certain business 
material is always crowded out whenever 
the space is needed for advertising, and this 
should be noted and protested by the librarian 
in the interest of readers. Let added adver- 
tising bring added space with it, not a com- 
pulsory saving at the cost of the readers who 
are unable to protest against the cheat. It 
will be less easy, less effective to protest 
against obvious publicity or advertising mate- 
rial carried as news, and yet the librarian 
ought not to hesitate to do even this, where 
a publication is obviously letting itself slip in 
that regard. 

Our present daily newspapers are, as I have 
said, giving more and more space to the treat- 
ment of economic matters and are expanding 
the space so used; and yet I will warrant that, 
in spite of all the boasting that is being done 
about the care and expense incurred in bring- 
ing news from all quarters of the country, or 
even of the globe, the amount of outlay and 
attention in most of them will not compare 
with that given to sports, including prize fight- 
ing and golf. Eliminate further from their 
pages those elements of business news that do 
not bring a ready response from persons en- 
gaged in some form of speculation, e.g. the 
so-called “financial pages,” and the quantum 
of business news remaining shrinks enor- 
mously. Yet it is exactly this element of 
little-regarded, but hard-to-reach, news that 
constitutes the real value of the newspaper. 
It is the duty of the librarian to show con- 
stantly a disposition to defend this element of 
news from the attacks of the business end of 
the newspaper, and to show that readers value 
it and estimate it in proportion to its con- 
tinuity. 

The task of keeping up a running record of 
current life seems of trifling importance from 
day to day. Viewed in perspective its impor- 
tance gains in geometrical ratio. It is the 
work of the business librarian, and what is 
accomplished today will in five years’ time 
have an invaluable influence in adding to the 
worth and availability of the library where 


such careful and thoughtful labor has been 
bestowed. I believe in the business librarian 
as an indispensable adjunct to scientific study 
and thought, an educator of the community, 
a leader of public thought and a censor whose 
duty it is to winnow the chaff from the grain 
without preventing the reader from using the 
chaff if he wants it. This is a composite of 
useful duties worthy of the highest ability 
and best training; and, let me add, of very 
much better pay than is customarily assigned 
it. Better and more thoughtful times will 
bring appreciation of this service in the eco- 
nomic life of the day; or as Mr. Kipling has 
put it “After me cometh a builder. Tell him 
I too have known.” 
* * * 


Louis Wirey, business manager of the 
New York Times, gave the next address on: 


THE MAKING OF A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER* 


Newspapers are especially dependent upon 
libraries. That excellent and informative 
trade journal of newspapers, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, has recently been publishing a series of 
articles upon the reference libraries of a num- 
ber of metropolitan newspapers. Perhaps you 
may think that journalists are know-it-alls, 
with history, philosophy, statistics, all indexed 
in their minds, but the truth is that they de- 
pend greatly upon libraries. Perhaps you 
may think, and more correctly, that certain 
sensational newspapers have no use for a 
truthful record of what has happened, is hap- 
pening, or will come to pass. I cannot begin 
to tell you of the wide scope of usefulness of 
a good reference library to a newspaper of 
high standards. The current issue of The 
Little Times, the monthly paper published for 
the New York Times staff, has an article by 
our librarian, Marie A. E. Walker. We shall 
be glad to send a copy of that issue to anyone 
interested. 

Newspapers are, of course, known to mil- 
lions, but the value of the best daily journals 
as a source of information is fully appreciated 
by only a small proportion of readers. 

Here again I wish to make the distinction 
between the sensational newspaper and that 
which sincerely and ably attempts to give a 
day-by-day record of the worth-while news 


* Abridged. 
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of the world. A business librarian is rarely 
called upon to supply the president of the 
company with facts about a notorious murder 
or scandal. The librarian, however, is fre- 
quently asked where to obtain the latest sta- 
tistics of some industry, the statement of some 
man of affairs on an important question. The 
newspapers can and should be used, I believe, 
more widely by those who work in your field. 

An interesting supplement to the magazine 
Investment Banking, issued as a part of the 
July issue, illustrates convincingly the worth 
of the newspaper as source material. After 
remarking that the study of business trends 
has in recent years come to be recognized as 
a necessary activity and that those who follow 
business activity must know where and when 
current information is published, the supple- 
ment offers a calendar of business statistics. 
Such items as automobile production, the 
monthly statement of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in Geneva, unemployment 
statistics, reserve banks, money rates and 
many other current periodical statistical data 
are listed, and the day of the week or the 
date of the month of publication is noted. Of 
the twenty-six items set forth in the calendar 
as indispensable to the executive or student 
following the business trend, the supplement 
notes that twenty-six are printed regularly 
in the New York Times. 

Convincing evidence of the value of the 
newspaper as current source material is con- 
tained in the New York Times Index. I hope 
that you will forgive my mention of the only 
newspaper which publishes an index. Adolph 
S. Ochs, who came into control of the New 
York Times in 1896, determined, as part of 
his fundamental conception of the Times, that 
it should be the accepted newspaper of record; 
that its files should be a complete and reliable 
repository of the significant news of the day; 
that its columns should reflect and preserve 
the record of its time. Accordingly, in 1913, 
as a vital and useful, if not profitable, part 
of the service of such a newspaper of record, 
the Index was begun. Every item of news 
is indexed and cross-referenced, and the Index 
is now printed in monthly, quarterly, and, this 
year for the first time, in an annual cumula- 
tive volume. 

An examination of a page or two of this 
Index is the proof of the value of the news- 
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paper to those who must deal with supplying 
information. In one quarterly volume almost 
six pages are required for the indexing of 
news concerning railroads alone. Social leg- 
islation, taxation, finance, national affairs, the 
entire range of human activities and interest 
are comprehensively represented. From no 
other source, for example, can the develop- 
ment of the great Russian economic experi- 
ment be obtained so adequately. 

The inception of the Jndex was due in part 
to the realization that the treasure houses of 
information in newspaper files should be un- 
locked. It is gratifying to observe how libra- 
ries in many countries throughout the world, 
public, private, bank and company libraries, 
use this Index as a standard work of refer- 
ence. Of general value is the fact that because 
of the reference to dates, items of national 
and international news can be traced in the 
files of practically every newspaper. 

To round out its functions as a true news- 
paper of record, the Times began on January 
1, 1929, to print each day a limited edition of 
a few hundred copies on imperishable rag 
paper. Librarians for many years had made 
much of the point that newspapers of today 
on wood pulp would not last and that the 
files would be lost to future generations. It 
is gratifying to know that this innovation was 
welcomed by progressive librarians and that 
bound files on this imperishable paper are now 
available in many libraries. The Times also 
offers a photostat service whereby any item 
in the files can be copied in facsimile at a 
nominal cost. 

Two of the special qualities attaching to 
the newspaper as a work of reference are, 
first, the promptness with which information 
is brought to the reader and, next, the scope 
and universality of its contents. The trade 
publication of any industry doubtless prints 
a greater volume of material dealing strictly 
with its field of interest. But every executive 
knows today, more than ever before, that the 
prosperity and welfare of his own business 
is closely tied up with the economic and social 
life of other businesses, with the progress or 
decline of peoples of other nations. It is im- 
possible to do business intelligently if one 
keeps one’s eyes shut to what is going on 
elsewhere. It is accurate to say that business 
decisions are but interpretations of the news, 
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judging the future from the information of 
the present. For the librarian to watch such 
news bearing upon the company or organiza- 
tion served, to collect and interpret it, is to 
render a very definite and valuable service. 


The student of history is aware how mul- 
titudinous are the references to the newspapers 
of the day in all great historical works. The 
contribution of the newspaper as a reporter 
of its times is admirably set forth in the 
broad and scholarly work of Lucy Maynard 
Salmon, The newspaper and the historian. 


One of the items mentioned in the supple- 
ment to the magazine Jnvestment Banking. to 
which I have already referred, is the monthly 
statement of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements in Geneva. The statement of the 
bank’s financial situation is a new and inter- 
esting piece of news, and adds still another 
record which the newspaper must cover and 
print for its readers. The various items in 
this statement are now examined with par- 
ticular care because of their bearing upon 
international reparations payments. It is im- 
portant, however, for the business or financial 
executive to know that the statement may be 
expected about the sixth or seventh of every 
month, and that it will, without fail, be printed 
in the newspapers. 


The subject announced for these remarks is 
“The Making of a Newspaper.” It would not 
be possible to describe in a brief talk all of the 
operations which go into the production of a 
daily journal and I do not assume that you 
are interested in the technical details of me- 
chanical production. The important thing in 
which all intelligent readers should be inter- 
ested is the care and competence with which 
the news is covered, edited and printed. It is 
interesting to know also of the facilities and 
staff available for gathering the world news. 
Publication of a great metropolitan newspaper 
involves the labor of thousands of employees. 
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Three meetings were held by the Catalog 
Section: the general session, the round table 
for catalogers in large libraries, and the round 
table for catalogers in small libraries. The 


At least one New York newspaper has in 
Washington today a bureau employing as 
many correspondents as many newspapers in 
moderate size cities have on their entire city 
staffs. The New York Times expends over 
five hundred thousand dollars every year in 
cable, wireless and telegraph tolls for news. 
Bureaus and correspondents are maintained in 
twenty-two foreign countries and all of this is 
in addition to the service of the Associated 
Press. An average volume of one hundred 
thousand words is received every night in the 
telegraph, wireless and cable room of a New 
York morning newspaper. The personnel of 
the news staff of the Times alone numbers 
616 persons. 


The purpose of all this organization, of the 
constantly increasing sum spent for collecting 
the news, is to offer a newspaper which will 
better serve the needs of those who work in 
such an important and practical calling as that 
of reference librarian. 


* * * 


C. W. Steffler, managing editor of Com- 
merce and Finance, gave the final address on 
“The Making of a Business Weekly.” Mr. 
Steffler’s paper is printed in full in Commerce 
and Finance, issue of July 1, 1931, and may 
be obtained by writing to that publication at 
95 Broad Street, New York City. 


The only reports to come before the meeting 
were the Treasurer’s report which was read 
and ordered placed on file, and the report of 
the Nominating Committee which presented 
for reelection the following officers: Chair- 
man, L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York Library; vice 
chairman, Nellie M. Fisher, Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon; secretary, Florence M. 
Waller, Public Library, Seattle, Washington; 
treasurer, Marion L. Hatch, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh. 


L. Etsa Loeser, Chairman. 


SECTION 


attendance ranged from two hundred to four 
hundred and fifty. Papers will be published 
in full in the Catalogers’ and classifiers’ year- 
book. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


The general session was held Tuesday, 
June 23, the Chairman, Mildred M. Tucker, 
Harvard College Library, presiding. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ruth B. McLean, was read and accepted. Es- 
ther A. Smith, chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Groups, presented her report, which 
was accepted. After the reading of the Edi- 
torial Committee’s report by Nella J. Martin, 
chairman, Miss Smith presented the following 
recommendation: “It is recommended that all 
publications be put into the hands of a stand- 
ing editorial committee and that the present 
committee be asked to serve.” The report and 
the recommendation were adopted. A letter 
from Charles Harris Hastings was read re- 
garding the work of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Rules for Arrangement. It was 
voted to continue the Committee. William 
Stetson Merrill gave the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Periodicals 
[see the Proceedings of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion], and also mentioned transferring the 
work of the Committee to the Periodicals 
Section. It was voted to accept the report, 
and Mr. Merrill and his committee were 
asked to continue their work in cooperation 
with the Periodicals Section. Harriet FE. 
Howe, chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Constitution, presented that re- 
port, explaining the changes. It was voted to 
adopt this revision. 


New Officers 


Amelia Krieg, of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the following names for officers of 
the Section: Chairman, Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames; secretary- 
treasurer, Kathleen Thompson, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama. These officers were 
elected. 

The Chairman mentioned the fact that the 
Chicago regional group had taken out a con- 
tributing membership in the A. L. A., and 
hoped other groups might have some part in 
the endowment program. Dorkas Fellows, 
editor, Dewey Classification, Library of Con- 
gress, spoke briefly on the expansion of the 
psychology tables for the fifteenth edition of 
the Dewey decimal classification, and asked 
for suggestions. 


The Chairman introduced NATHAN yay 
Patten, Stanford University Libraries, Cajj- 
fornia, who presented a paper on 


THE FUTURE OF CATALOGING* 


The entity to which the term cataloging is 
applied is something more than a branch of 
library science. The word is misleading, in- 
dicating nothing more than to arrange words 
in a methodical list. Although not entirely 
satisfactory, bibliography is a preferable des- 
ignation for the science of organizing knowl- 
edge. In its widest sense bibliography, of 
course, includes much more than cataloging 
within its scope. 

Cataloging as a science is concerned with: 
(1) the systematic classification of literature 
to facilitate its arrangement upon the shelves 
of libraries and archives and in the cases of 
museums, and as a corollary to this the devis- 
ing and expansion of schemes of classification; 
(2) the accurate description of the physical 
characteristics of manuscripts and printed 
books, pamphlets, and broadsheets; (3) the 
preparation of catalogs to facilitate the use of 
libraries, archives, and museums; (4) the 
compilation of bibliographies indicating the 
sources of knowledge relative to particular 
subjects; and (5) assisting scholars in the use 
of the literature of their subjects. The last 
of these duties is ordinarily thought of in 
libraries as reference work. This is largely 
an administrative distinction. The reference 
librarian should always be a competent cata- 
loger. The cataloger is ipso facto a specialist 
in reference work. 

Cataloging is philosophical in spirit, logi- 
cal in its methodology, and takes for its sub- 
ject matter the literature of the world. 

The origins of cataloging, as of the other 
sciences, are lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Although a history of cataloging remains un- 
written, there is an extensive, but widely 
scattered, literature relating thereto. The 
earliest references to the subject are probably 
tc be found in the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

Since cataloging is an applied science, it 
has of necessity a technique and an apparatus. 


* Abridged. 
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These are important but must not be allowed 
to obscure our view. It is proper to consider 
improvements to cataloging technology and 
equipment but the future of cataloging in- 
yolves much more than this. 

The subject may conveniently be considered 
under three heads: (1) its relation to the in- 
dividual, i. e., education, specialization, and 
status; (2) its relation to research, i. e., ob- 
jectives, relationship to other sciences and 
scholarly productivity within the profession ; 
and (3) technical aspects, i. e., methods, prac- 
tice, and equipment. 


1. The Education, Training, and Utilization 
of Catalogers 


Prior to the opening of the library school 
at Columbia University, American librarian- 
ship was recruited largely from the teaching 
profession. Library staffs were small and 
every librarian did some work upon such 
catalogs as existed. Our present cataloging 
practice is based, to a considerable extent, 
upon the pioneering work of librarians with- 
out formal training. The systems of classi- 
fication in common use today have, without 
exception, been devised by men of scholarly 
attainment but without professional training 
in cataloging. 

The present standard of education for li- 
brarianship, in general, calls for a minimum 
of one year in an accredited library school 
following upon four years of undergraduate 
work in college. This may be supplemented 
by one or more years of graduate work in 
certain library schools. Granting, as we must, 
that these schools are doing creditable work, 
it must be admitted frankly that they are in 
a transitional state. 

American libraries may depend upon the 
existing library schools to graduate each year 
a number of young people well-grounded in 
library technology, and possessing in some 
cases the potentiality of becoming experts in 
cataloging. So far, so good. When the young 
cataloger joins the library staff, with rare ex- 
ceptions, he finds himself immediately engaged 
in routine work which permits little opportu- 
nity for further development through syste- 
matic study and research. Much of his time 
is given up to tasks which are clerical in their 
nature. The tendency is toward making him 
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a superior sort of technician rather than a 
bibliographical scholar. Professional growth 
is ordinarily possible only by prolonging the 
working day. It is not surprising that this is 
only infrequently done. 

The library school is attempting today two 
educational functions which, though related, 
are quite distinct. Such schools are in part 
professional and in part trade schools. The 
two have never mixed and probably never 
will. The latter may always be expected to 
have a deadening effect upon the former. 

All too often the last days of a cataloger’s 
active career are given over to work differ- 
ing little from that upon which his first days 
in a library found him engaged. This is not 
a satisfactory state of affairs. Sooner or later 
something will and must be done about it. 

A sharper distinction must be made in the 
future between the professional librarian and 
the library technician. The library of the 
future should have a professional staff con- 
sisting of scholars trained in the bibliographi- 
cal sciences, capable of carrying on research, 
assisting in the research activities of others, 
and meeting the members of other professional 
groups upon an equal footing. There should 
also be a technical staff trained in library 
technology. This implies the development of 
two types of library schools, the professional 
school of bibliography and the school of li- 
brary technology. There is no particular rea- 
son why the bibliographer should be much of 
a technician, nor is it necessary that the tech- 
nician should be to any considerable extent 
a scholar in bibliography. Each should, of 
course, know something of the work of the 
other to facilitate cooperative effort. 

Admission to the professional library school 
should follow upon the completion of a course 
in college designed to prepare properly for 
this particular kind of graduate work. Such 
a course would place emphasis upon languages 
together with as wide a diversification in other 
subjects as might be possible. Opportunity 
should be afforded the student to acquire the 
rudiments of many sciences and a familiarity 
with their terminologies. Considerable atten- 
tion should be given to historical studies. The 
curriculum of the professional school, requir- 
ing not less than two years for its completion, 
should include such subjects as paleography, 
cartography, the graphic arts, literary history. 
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criticism, the organization and administration 
of archives, general and special bibliography, 
the methodology of research, the principles of 
classification, the relationship between the var- 
ious arts and sciences, and the history of li- 
braries. Formal instruction should be accom- 
panied by the carrying out of a definite series 
of projects involving research. There should 
be an opportunity for specializing in the liter- 
atures of law, medicine, theology, art, history, 
etc. The thesis submitted as a part of the 
requirement for a degree should be a contri- 
bution to bibliographical knowledge and not a 
dissertation upon some technical subject or 
the preparation of a superficial bibliography. 

Admission to the trade school should follow 
upon the completion of a high school or junior 
college course. Instruction and _ practice 
should be given in shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, commercial correspondence, fil- 
ing, mimeographing, the rudiments of print- 
ing and bookbinding, the operation of the 
photostat, plant maintenance, trade bibliogra- 
phy, order department routine, circulation 
department routine, and the care of the book 
stacks. There should be some degree of elec- 
tion as to the subjects studied. The work of 
such a school should be completed in one 
year. 

No distinction has been made here between 
the preparation of the cataloger and other 
members of the professional group. The 
cataloger becomes a specialist only after en- 
tering the profession. 

The failure of librarians to obtain more 
general recognition as members of a learned 
profession is not to be laid at the door of the 
employer. A certain degree of recognition 
has been earned and granted. Further recog- 
nition must be earned likewise by better train- 
ing and superior accomplishment. 


2. The Cataloger and Research 


The work of the cataloger must always be 
correlated to the research activities of others. 
The term “research” has come to have a mean- 
ing more or less limited to scientific or literary 
investigation. Every person who resorts to 
the library and makes use of its catalog or 
consults a bibliographical work is in a sense 
engaged in research. 

Cataloging is the servant of research. Its 


ultimate objective is to record all literature in 
a systematic manner so that each unit may be 
located promptly and no unit overlooked. This 
objective will probably never be reached, but 
it can at least be approached. 

The cataloger is charged with a professional 
responsibility which extends beyond the library 
by virtue of his special training and experi- 
ence. His work is actively related to that of 
every other art and science. The following 
activities are distinctly the professional con- 
cern of catalogers although many are now 
carried on rather inefficiently by others: 

(a) The classification of manuscripts and 
printed works 

(b) The cataloging of such materials in the 
library 

(c) The indexing of books and periodicals 

(d) The compilation of bibliographies 

(e) The abstracting of journal articles 

(4) The guidance of investigators in litera- 
ture 

It is a well-known fact that comparatively 
few bibliographical projects have originated 
with librarians, and that practically no system- 
atic abstracting of particular bodies of liter- 
ature has been carried out under their direc- 
tion. Each profession has developed its own 
bibliographical methods and there has been 
little consistency between these methods. 

{Important publications, such as Chemical 
Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, and Index 
Medicus] are part of a bibliographical ap- 
paratus of which librarians, particularly cata- 
logers, should have some part in the mak- 
ing. The fact that such is not the case is 
due to the failure to provide for such a de- 
gree of specialization as would make it im- 
perative for enterprises of this character to 
turn naturally toward the professional cata- 
loger for assistance. 

The existing bibliographical apparatus is 
inadequate and promises to remain so. Sub- 
jects for investigation are countless. A com- 
prehensive bibliography covering the extensive 
general literature in English published outside 
of Great Britain and the United States is ur- 
gently needed. The journal literature remains 
to a large extent unindexed. Of one hundred 
journals taken at random from the Union List 
of Serials, only six are found analyzed in 
some forty index publications mentioned in 
the Index Bibliographicus published by the 
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Many collected works 


League of Nations. 
remain unanalyzed. Many of the sciences are 
without adequate indexes to their literatures. 
Only a beginning has been made in the estab- 


lishment of union catalogs. The completion 
of any of these, or similar, projects would be 
of incalculable value to the users of our li- 
braries. 

Large libraries require the full-time services 
of one or more catalog editors. Changing 
conditions make many existing entries obso- 
lete, experience with users of the catalog in- 
dicates the need both for new entries and for 
the revision of others. A certain amount of 
revision of the catalog is carried on spasmod- 
ically in most libraries, while occasionally a 
policy is embarked upon which calls for a 
more or less extended revision of an entire 
catalog amounting in extent to virtual recata- 
loging. 

What is needed, however, is something more 
than this. Capable catalogers should be as- 
signed to the work of catalog editing and in- 
terpretation. Such staff members would con- 
stitute a liaison between the reference and 
cataloging staffs. No better place can be 
found in a library for doing effective refer- 
ence work than at the catalog. No better 
method suggests itself for determining the 
necessity for improvement in cataloging prac- 
tice upon the basis of user’s need than to have 
a point of contact established there between 
the cataloging staff and the public. 


The work of a catalog editor would have to 
do with the catalog as an existent biblio- 
graphical apparatus subject to extension, al- 
teration, modification, simplification, and 
improvement. Such activity being carried on 
progressively would leave the regular catalog- 
ing staff free to care for current accessions 
and to provide for the user of the catalog 
assistance and instruction upon a much more 
advantageous basis than is possible under the 
conditions prevalent in the majority of Ameri- 
can libraries. 

It is seldom possible now for either refer- 
ence librarians or catalogers to scrutinize 
systematically, as they appear, such current 
publications as might be expected to contain 
data which should promptly be incorporated 
into the catalog. This would be a proper con- 
cern of the catalog editor. 


Publications of this character include those 
issued by various governmental agencies re- 
lating to geographical nomenclature, those 
issued by responsible scientific bodies standard- 
izing their particular terminologies, necrolo- 
gies, biographical data, bibliographical points, 
bibliographies, revealed anonymities, etc., con- 
tained in periodicals. 

The filing of cards in the official, public, 
and union catalogs might well be placed in the 
care of the catalog editor. 

Only the beginnings have been made in 
the creation of bibliographical tools such as 
the Union List of Serials, List of Foreign 
Government Serials, etc. These are carried 
out upon a cooperative basis, and all librarians 
who have had a hand in their production are 
aware of the burden which is placed upon a 
library staff in this connection, Their impor- 
tance is beyond cavil. The checking and bib- 
liographical investigation necessary to prompt 
and efficient cooperation is best done by 
trained catalogers. With the anticipated in- 
crease of this sort of activity it will be nec- 
essary to devise some better means of handling 
such work than to withdraw catalogers from 
their regular duties at irregular intervals. 
This might be accomplished through the agen- 
cy of the catalog editor. 

Certain demands now made upon the time 
of the reference librarian might well be trans- 
ferred also to the catalog editor. This refers 
particularly to the compilation of bibliogra- 
phies and to correspondence relating to the 
resources of the library. Work of this kind 
takes the reference librarian away from his 
post and robs him of leisure moments which 
should be utilized for reading, inspection of 
new acquisitions, writing, and book selection. 
Opportunities for such important matters are 
much too rare in the daily routine of a busy 
reading room. The reference worker should 
not be expected to fill in his occasional minutes 
of freedom from service to readers with desk 
work, This is rather an opportunity for 
broadening his knowledge of library materials 
thus increasing his usefulness and promoting 
his professional growth. 


3. Extension of Cataloging. 
New Apparatus 


New Methods. 


A. The physical form of the catalog. 
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The following possibilities have been sug- 
gested, or suggest themselves, as to the cata- 
log of the future: 


1. The card catalog may be made to occupy 
less space by: 

a. The use of thinner cards of stronger 
material. Celluloid cards occupy less space 
and last longer. 

b. The use of smaller cards with micro- 
printing to be consulted by means of a read- 
ing stand containing a suitable optical device 
to facilitate their consultation. 

c. The withdrawal of entries in certain 
categories and the creation of other biblio- 
graphical apparatus to take the place thereof. 

d. Printing of accumulations in book form 
and using the card catalog as a supplement. 

2. Loose leaf books with sheets designed to 
permit the insertion of entries in their proper 
places. 


3. The card catalog may be housed in a 
room to which the public will not have access. 
This would permit more concentrated storage 
through the use of narrower aisles between 
cases and higher storage made accessible by 
galleries. The drawers would be issued over 
a counter to readers. 

The usefulness of a card catalog would be 
little impaired if only author entries were 
made for books and pamphlets relating to 
chemistry published since 1906, to medicine 
since 1879, to biology since 1926, etc. The 
usual treatment could be given to the occa- 
sional publication not indexed in Chemical 
Abstracts, Index Medicus, Biological Ab- 
Stracts, etc. 

The desirability of concentrating the printed 
matter upon catalog cards into as small an 
area as possible to facilitate reproduction by 
the use of the photostat or other methods of 
reproduction has been pointed out elsewhere.* 


B. Simplification of cataloging. 


The cost of cataloging per title is much too 
high in American libraries. This is due in 
part to too rigid uniformity in practice. 

Catalogers should eventually be allowed to 
exercise a considerable degree of discrimina- 
tion. It would probably be impracticable to 
permit such latitude under existing conditions. 


*Nathan van Patten. Co operative cataloging of the 
medical literature. 1926. 
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With a group of specialists this could be done 
and considerable economy effected. 

The catalog should not be crowded with 
useless entries. For example, entries for 
publishers’ series are rarely used by persons 
who consult the catalog. Such information 
may readily be obtained from the trade lists, 
Discrimination here should be exercised be. 
tween series such as Everyman's Library and 
Klassiker der exakten Wissenschaften,  In- 
formation as to the former may readily be 
found in either the American or English trade 
lists. The latter will be looked for in the 
catalog legitimately. It has been in Progress 
since 1889, is of interest as an entity, and in- 
formation concerning it is spread through 
the German trade lists covering a period of 
forty-two years. 

Subject entries are made in conformity to 
existing lists of subject headings but often at 
variance with the familiar terminologies of 
the sciences and technologies. A list of such 
published terminologies should be compiled for 
the information of catalogers. 

Catalog cards contain useless information. 
The measurement of the height of books 
might well be omitted except where the for- 
mat is unusual. It would be an economy for 
the cataloger to look up a single detail of 
this character when it was needed rather than 
to make a hundred entries to meet problem- 
atical usefulness. 


C. Amplification of cataloging. 


There is need for amplification in catalog- 
ing as well as for simplification. 

The need of a catalog with entries arranged 
chronologically to facilitate historical research 
has been noted elsewhere.t 

Our large cities and our larger educational 
institutions are increasingly cosmopolitan. 
Cross references from subject headings in 
German, French, etc. to the English subject 
headings would be extremely useful. 

There should be an increase in the making 
of analytics when the cataloger’s experience 
indicates that a useful purpose would be 
served thereby. There is a prevalent incon- 
sistency in this respect. A small pamphlet 
devoted to a brief discussion of rubber cul- 


+Nathan van Patten. “Problems Involved in_ the 
Organization and Administration of the Hoover War 
Library.” Libraries, 36:151-154, 1931. 
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ture in Liberia will have a subject card in 
the catalog. An authoritative discussion of 
the same subject much more comprehensive 
may be submerged in a larger work upon 
African agriculture. 

It would serve a useful purpose if the en- 
try for periodicals could be supplemented by 
information such as: 

Helvetica chimica acta. Indexed since 1918 
in Chemical abstracts. 


D. Cooperative cataloging. 


This is a discouraging subject for discus- 
sion. It has been talked about for years but 
nothing else has been done about it. 

There seems to exist a feeling that the be- 
ginnings cannot be made unless such an effort 
is underwritten in advance. This may fairly 
be questioned. The apparent economies are 
so great that only professional inertia and 
yacillation can account for the failure to in- 
augurate some form of cooperative cataloging 
immediately even though in a limited way. If 
national cooperation must be postponed, let us 
have regional cooperation. If general cooper- 
ation must be postponed, why not experiment 
with limited cooperation? 

The libraries of any large city could readily 
merge their cataloging departments, avoid du- 
plication of work, avail themselves of a larger 
staff containing specialists along particular 
lines, reduce costs, and possibly increase cata- 
logers’ salaries. 

Many definite cooperative projects deserve 
consideration. 

The larger libraries are finding the influx 
of foreign theses a problem. A possible solu- 
tion might be found in cooperation. For 
example, if in a metropolitan center library 
“A” would agree to preserve all German 
theses, library “B” all French theses, library 
“C” all Dutch theses, etc., and each library 
would give its thesis collection full catalog- 
ing, sending cards to the other cooperating 
libraries, many useful results would be ob- 
tained. A complete thesis collection properly 
organized would be available in the region 
concerned. The cost would be distributed. 
Exchange relations with foreign institutions 
would be simplified. Distribution might be 
made upon a subject, rather than a geographi- 
cal, basis. 

The resources of the cataloging departments 
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in a particular region could be merged. In- 
formation as to special qualifications possessed 
by individual catalogers, knowledge of minor 
languages or special subjects, should be avail- 
able to the head of each department. A com- 
petent cataloger of Japanese books certainly 
could be made available to all of the libraries 
within a limited area. 

The suggestion has been made that coopera- 
tive cataloging be undertaken by a commercial 
concern. The proposition is dubious. It does 
not appear profitable enough to attract capital. 
The difficulty of maintaining standards would 
be great. 

As far as a national scheme is concerned, 
it would seem most promising if there could 
be an extension of the use of printing and 
the Library of Congress could be induced to 
add to its stock copies of all cards printed for 
sale upon an equable basis. It might be 
possible to establish a clearing house for such 
cards at A. L. A. Headquarters or elsewhere. 


E. Union catalogs. 


The future of union catalogs seems to be 
promising, due to the activities of the national 
library. 

Regional union catalogs are much needed. 
The longer such enterprises are postponed, the 
more difficult it becomes to bring them to frui- 
tion. 


F. New apparatus. 


The use of the photostat in duplicating 
cards will be described by another speaker at 
this meeting. This is a development of great 
significance to American libraries. 

A portable photographic copying device of 
moderate cost is required in every reference 
library. Such a device can be built. It re- 
mains to satisfy manufacturers as to the 
potential demand for such a device and it 
will be forthcoming. 

The typewriter in the library is an adapta- 
tion. The special requirements for library 
work are not fully met, and the typewriters 
in common use for the typing of cards have 
a capacity beyond our necessities. Here again 
manufacturers will meet our needs when as- 
sured of a market. A typewriter for the use 
of catalogers could readily be designed with 
a flat and vertical platen in which the standard 
size card could readily be inserted. 
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The future of cataloging cannot be dis- 
cussed without some appearance of a critical 
attitude. Constructive criticism has for its 
objective improvement. There is room for 
improvement and this will come of a certainty 
from the zeal and professional alertness of 
the cataloging group. It cannot be denied 
that cataloging has before it a future certain 
to be filled with progress and that it will in- 
creasingly be recognized as the devoted hand- 
maiden of research. 


* * * 


In a discussion of this paper which followed, 
Harriet Beardslee Prescott, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, spoke from the point of view 
of the university librarian. She stated: “A 
sharp distinction between the bibliographical 
cataloger and the technical cataloger seems 
impossible to me. If the bibliographer is not 
much of a technician, and the technician not a 
scholar in bibliography, who will be fitted to 
catalog the incunabula and all the difficult 
sixteenth and seventeenth century books? The 
chief business of a cataloger is to record 
books, and while an expert certainly ought 
not to be doing the same work upon which her 
first days in the library found her engaged, 
she must be thoroughly familiar with the 
technical details of the work in order satis- 
factorily to direct and revise the work of 
others. The high spot of the cataloger’s fu- 
ture seems to me to be the further extension 
of cooperative cataloging. Mr. van Patten 
gives relatively little space to this solution. 
He speaks as if not even a beginning has 
been made, and does not mention the great 
advances in the last twenty years, starting 
with the distribution of printed cards by the 
Library of Congress. The work of the head 
cataloger should, of course, be more or less 
that of a catalog editor, but in a large depart- 
ment other duties and responsibilities take 
so much time that constant and sympathetic 
oversight of the catalog is impossible. In 
the future when cooperative cataloging has 
relieved us of much more of the present ex- 
pense and technicalities, we may be able to 
assign one or more expert catalogers to this 
important position.” 

Mrs. Frances Rathbone Coe, Massachu- 
setts State Library, Boston, stated: “From 
the point of view of the state library repre- 
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senting the reference library in this discussion, 
I am strongly inclined to feel that whatever 
can be done in the way of combining the ref- 
erence department and the catalog department 
in the matter of schedules is a distinct gain, 
It happens that in our Massachusetts State 
Library, although it is a library of over four 
hundred thousand volumes, the organization is 
as simple as in a village library. The refer- 
ence staff are scheduled half their time at the 
reference desk and the other half in the cata- 
log department. The staff that is not meeting 
the public can assign subject headings and 
sub-headings according to theory; those who 
are meeting the public know the way questions 
come in. It seems to me the greatest gain 
from this paper by Mr. van Patten is the 
vision he gives for the cataloger and the 
librarian. We are always so much interested 
in our own little problems and details, and 
our lives are so full, that we do not always 
see the vision that might be in a_ broader 
equipment and a larger field, and that is worth 
a great deal.” 

Harriet D. MacPherson, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, gave comments 
from the library school point of view. She 
said in part: “Mr. van Patten’s scholarly ap- 
proach to the subject of cataloging in the 
future should be a strong inducement to at- 
tract library school students to this branch 
of the profession. In particular, his defini- 
tion of the scope of cataloging so as to reach 
beyond its present limits should do much to 
set some students’ minds at rest. Such ques- 
tions of the future functions of catalogers are, 
of course, problems which do not immediately 
concern us. As soon as they do, there will 
have to be a sharp revision of the teaching of 
cataloging in our library schools. At present, 
the aim of each school is eminently practical 
—to turn out catalogers who can cope with 
present-day problems in such a way as to fit 
the needs of our libraries. All kinds of posi- 
tions now have to be filled, both technical and 
scholarly, in institutions of many different 
types and sizes. Since much of the everyday 
work of a eatalog department in any institu- 
tion is at present a combination of the schol- 
arly with the technical, it would seem unwise, 
as well as unfair, to our students, to assure 
them that they need give no heed to the tech- 
nical. Nor, indeed, am I convinced that the 
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true cataloger would want such a condition 
of affairs to exist. I have worked too long, 
both as a cataloger and as a teacher of cata- 
loging, not to feel that technique plays a valu- 
able part in cataloging. If we leave the tech- 
nique out of our curriculum, or cease to 
emphasize it, will the library school be ful- 
filling its purpose?” 

Thomas Franklin Currier, Harvard College 
Library, spoke of the pleasure in hearing Mr. 
yan Patten’s high ideals of cataloging and 
catalogers, and said that we must distinguish 
clearly between the technical and bibliographi- 
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cal aspects, and, particularly in reference and 
large university libraries, in the future the 
distinction must be more emphatic. More at- 
tention should be paid to exalting the impor- 
tance of the subject rather than the importance 
of the mechanical process. 

ANNA Marte Monrap, Yale University Li- 
brary, presented a paper on “The Use of the 
Dexigraph in Making an Official Catalog,” 
giving an interesting report on Yale’s experi- 
ence in having an official catalog of 1,009,313 
cards made by this process in six months’ 
time. 


ROUND TABLE FOR CATALOGERS IN LARGE LIBRARIES * 


The round table for catalogers in large li- 
braries was held Tuesday evening, June 23, 
the Chairman presiding. 

David J. Haykin, in charge of the Office 
for D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards at the 
Library of Congress, spoke of the misunder- 
standing on the part of librarians as to the 
scope and limitation of his work, and ex- 
plained the method. 

A. F. KuntMan, University of Chicago Li- 
braries, spoke next, summing up in the fol- 
lowing words his paper on “Public Document 
Problems that Confront Large Research Li- 
braries” : 

“In conclusion I want to restate some of 
the problems discussed, emphasizing especially 
those aspects upon which concerted action is 
desirable. 


“1. It is clear that some sort of regional 
cooperation to secure concentration of docu- 
ments in the most accessible centers is imper- 
ative among libraries. It is forced upon us 
by those who want to have ready access to 
public documents, and by the problems in- 
volved in building up satisfactory collections. 
The mass of material of merit is so tremen- 
dous, it is so expensive, and requires so much 
space to house; it is also so costly to catalog, 
preserve, and make available, that no library 
can possibly undertake to collect all docu- 
ments. It will break its. back if it attempts 
to carry such a load. We are forced to join 
hands. Supporting this point, Mr. James 
Thayer Gerould, Princeton University Li- 
brary, wrote to me on June 4: ‘I am convinced 
that if ever we expect to be able to serve in 


this country scholars who wish to use public 
documents, some sort of cooperative arrange- 
ment is necessary.’ 

“The activity of the Social Science Research 
Council is one step in this direction, but when 
the Council goes on record to stimulate the 
collection and preservation of public docu- 
ments in appropriate centers, it is dealing with 
a problem that is primarily a library function. 
Thus far, in organizing state document cen- 
ters, the Council has concerned itself chiefly 
with state documents, but their concentration 
and preservation in appropriate state and pos- 
sibly regional centers is only a part of a 
much larger problem that should be attacked 
by means of a general survey under the lead- 
ership of the American Library Association, 
associated with the Social Science Research 
Council, the National Research Council, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and the United States Superintendent of 
Documents. If the Council’s plan to establish 
state document libraries is to succeed, these 
must be selected only after the essential facts 
are known in each state, and there must be 
the fullest cooperation between libraries, 
public officials, and scholars in each state to 
support these state document libraries. To 
achieve these goals, a field survey must be 
made in nearly every state to determine the 
most desirable concentration of public docu- 
ments. 


“2. It would be a great mistake to divorce 


‘the organization of state document libraries 


from the question of a place in which other 
basic public documents should be concentrated. 
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Those who are familiar with the facts con- 
cerning the organization of United States de- 
pository libraries realize that the present plan 
is utterly inadequate from the standpoint of 
what contemporary and future scholarship has 
a right to expect. At present, the depository 
system is on a political and population basis, 
rather than on an intelligently worked out 
basis of usage or service to scholars and others, 
and ability and willingness of the libraries to 
preserve and make available these precious 
records. Each senator may name a depository 
library in his state, and each representative one 
library in his congressional district. The re- 
sult of this practice is that there are twenty- 
one states without a single complete collection 
of United States documents. Only 493 deposi- 
tory libraries out of a possible 663 are receiv- 
ing material, and only 200 educational institu- 
tions out of about one thousand are depository 
libraries. Moreover, there is reason to believe 
that under the present law many sets of United 
States documents are now being wasted by 
being deposited in some libraries that have 
little or no use for them and that make no 
adequate effort to preserve and make them 
available. This statement is no criticism of 
Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of documents ; 
the difficulty is in the depository law. There 
have been frequent proposals to revise it, but 
most of them have not been based upon suf- 
ficient research to make them sound and desir- 
able. In a letter of June 6, Mr. Tisdel indi- 
cates that before new legislation is enacted we 
need to know more about the distribution of 
United States public documents. The same 
opinion is expressed by Charles C. Williamson, 
Columbia University Library, in his report to 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (Bulletin No. 3, Vol. 17, March, 1931) 
in regard to the Johnson-Andresen bill, that 
was introduced in Congress last year to change 
the depository system. 


“3. Further, it is perhaps equally important 
that some feasible and rational plan be found 
for acquiring, organizing, and preserving in 
regional centers three other types of docu- 
ments: the basic local documents of cities and 
counties; the more important documents of 
foreign governments ; and those of the leading 
international organizations. The collection and 
organization of these three types of documents 
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on a regional basis should, under no circum- 
stances, be divorced from some ultimate plan 
that might be developed for a more intelligent 
organization of state and United States public 
documents. 


“4. If such a general survey of the whole 
public document situation were to be under- 
taken, the necessity for more bibliographies 
and check lists should be made a part of the 
survey. The types of bibliographies that are 
most useful for inventories, acquisition, and 
cataloging, and the plans for their preparation 
under responsible and competent auspices, 
should be recommended. Moreover, a manual 
showing existing partial, or complete, lists of 
city, state, and international documents should 
be prepared to indicate what more is needed, 


“5. Specifications to simplify and standard- 
ize the form and serial arrangement of public 
documents should be studied, including the 
possibility of reviving the collected sets or edi- 
tions of cities and states. Suggestions as to 
what constitutes a satisfactory collected edition 
would be helpful. 

“Such a comprehensive survey would lay 
the foundation for a sound, nation-wide plan 
for collecting, preserving, and making ayvail- 
able in appropriate libraries the world’s most 
precious documents, that have immediate and 
permanent value for research,” 


* * * 


Following Mr. Kuhlman’s paper, Ina Clem- 
ent, Princeton University Library, spoke on 
the work of a committee of the Special Li- 
braries Association appointed to study collec- 
tions of municipal reports. Rollin A. Sawyer, 
Public Library, New York, chairman of the 
Public Documents Section, in discussing Mr. 
Kuhlman’s address stressed cooperation be- 
tween libraries, mentioned the monthly list of 
state documents as useful, and stated that he 
considered most municipal documents valuable 
principally as local history, and that the solu- 
tion of the problem of a municipal document 
index would be to have more of the very 
large cities imitate the excellent example of 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York City, in publishing a monthly 
list of that city’s publications. Mr. Currier 
spoke on the technical question of recording 
documents, and stated that he and Mr. Elkins 
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had been making experiments along that line 
and that Mr. Elkins had some samples with 
him. Further discussion followed. 

The Chairman stated that word had come 
from the Executive Board that all sections of 
the Association were asked to pledge either a 
hundred dollar or a twenty-five dollar member- 
ship toward the million dollar endowment. On 
suggestion of Margaret Mann, Library Science 
Department, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, that the hat be passed, $84.30 was 
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raised, and it was voted to make up the re- 
mainder of a sustaining membership from the 
treasury. (This amount was later supple- 
mented by contributions from the round table 
for catalogers in small libraries and others.) 
Marie J. Carroll spoke briefly on the 
“Guide to Official International Organiza- 
tions” which she hopes to get into preliminary 
form next spring. She also stated that the 
1930 Supplement to the key to the League of 
Nations documents has been completed. 


ROUND TABLE FOR CATALOGERS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


Mary H. Davis, Public Library, Medford, 
Massachusetts, presided at this session, which 
was held Wednesday evening, June 24. 

A resumé of the first paper of the meeting, 
“Cataloging Plus,” presented by KATHARINE 
H. Rocx, Public Library, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, was given in Libraries, July, 1931, 
pp. 306-07. 

The second paper, given by Juanita Kersey, 
City School Library, Oswego, New York, was 
on 


SOME CATALOGING PROBLEMS* 


All cataloging is a problem. Like every- 
thing else, the catalog does not stand alone. It 
reflects the whole library; its financial situa- 
tion; its environment; the attitude, character- 
istics, and number of the staff; even the library 
building itself. 

Who uses the catalog in a library of 10,000 
volumes with open shelves; a librarian who 
knows her classification and collection; and 
carefully labeled cases and shelves, a complete 
shelf-list, and the U. S. catalog and supple- 
ments to take care of occasional lapses of 
memory ? 

The U. S. catalog and a librarian with a 
retentive meimory and a pleasant manner are 
more welcome to most patrons than a host of 
catalogs. The librarian who knows her classi- 
fication has a better chance of satisfying her 
patron than the librarian who dashes back and 
forth from catalog to shelf no matter how 
willingly. When a patron comes into the li- 
brary and asks for something, on say poultry, 
do you reply, “Look in the catalog under poul- 
try”? or, “Just a moment,” and look in the 
catalog, hunt up all the material you have on 


* Abridged. 


poultry, and spread it before him? No, you 
do not (not in my library). You hand the 
patron whatever is in on poultry. Then if you 
cannot remember what else you have, you look 
in the catalog and ask if he wishes to reserve 
any of these books when they come in. If 
none of them fills his need you look in the 
U. S. catalog. If you find a book which you 
can use, you buy it, and notify the patron when 
it comes, or you order it from the state 
library. 

However, it takes time to cultivate a reten- 
tive memory, and librarians come and go. It 
is the new staff member and the untrained 
assistant who need the catalog. So to main- 
tain our standard of service we must make our 
catalog the best we can, and encourage the 
patron to use the catalog when the librarian 
is occupied with someone else. 

Just as there are no two individuals who are 
alike, although they bear strong family resem- 
blances, there are no two libraries whose prob- 
lems are identical. I have only one thing to 
offer. It is a plea for a practice book for 
cataloging and classification. In ten years’ 
experience, I have come across three, and 
these were for the whole library. Maybe it is 
because the librarian feels that this is a per- 
sonal thing and not to be mentioned. Maybe 
you call it a “decision book,” a little book in 
which you write down the authorities you con- 
sult, in the order you prefer to use them, and 
in which you record your decisions after con- 
ferences over difficult problems. Some of us 
do jot down our decisions in the Dewey classi- 
fication, but new editions of Dewey come from 
time to time. When our budgets force us to 
replace our staff members with people fresh 
from library school, such a book is a godsend, 
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not only for the new assistant, but for the 
librarian. 


At the district meeting in Syracuse this 
spring, I asked Lilian Callahan, Public Li- 
brary, Albany, New York, who had charge of 
the Cataloging Round Table, what questions 
librarians of small libraries asked most fre- 
quently. Her answer was: “How to alter 
L. C. cards.” There are specific directions for 
this not only in the L. C. handbook, but in 
Simple library cataloging by Susan G. Akers 
and in Introduction to cataloging and the 
classification of books by Margaret Mann. 
My only word to prospective users of L. C. 
cards is: “Do not be afraid of spoiling some.” 
Get a few and mess them up; it is the best 
way to learn to use them. They are not so 
expensive annually after you have started. 
The great trouble is that they look so nice you 
are seized with the great desire to clean up 
your catalog. You can’t wait until you re- 
place titles to order the L. C. cards, and you 
find yourself in the chaos of a recataloging 
ordeal—if you are not there already. A li- 
brary in a town of 25,000, according to the 
New York standard of books added per year, 
would have an L. C. order of not more than 
one hundred dollars, or less if it were decided 
to type simple cards for fiction and juveniles 
and to use L. C. cards for non-fiction. 

In my own library the shelf-list comes in 
for more use than any other card—which is a 
result of habit. Our library had died com- 
pletely; the Department of Education became 
interested, and, finally, when a contract to pro- 
vide the city with library service was ready to 
be signed, only two trustees out of eight could 
be found—there hadn’t been a meeting in ten 
years. The people appointed to fill the va- 
cancies were just the right ones. Their active 
interest is largely responsible for the rapid 
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resurrection of the library. Four years ago 
the book fund was doubled, but no added help 
was supplied. Books were purchased, and 
temporary shelf-list cards made—made full 
enough to catalog the book without calling it 
in when the L. C. cards arrived. Since our 
collection is much too small for a city of our 
size, the turnover is very large, and we are 
forced to replace many titles. Since this is so, 
we add the list price to the shelf-list and use 
it for an order card. We also use these cards 
to order L. C. cards. When we look up the 
number we jot it in the lower corner of the 
shelf-list. We use L. C. cards exclusively and 
type only those cards for which L. C. cards 
cannot be obtained. 

The library that uses L. C. cards, or intends 
to use them, will find the List of subject head- 
ings for small libraries, by Minnie E. Sears, 
more nearly like the headings used by the Li- 
brary of Congress. One can grow from it to 
the Library of Congress list without recata- 
loging the whole library. 

One thing more: if you feel discouraged 
there is a glimmer of light ahead. Maybe the 
future library school graduate will not say, as 
did one I recently heard, “It would not be so 
bad if it were not for the cataloging.” The 
Library of Congress now puts Dewey num- 
bers on its catalog cards, and the Wilson pub- 
lications come with printed cards—which may 
be arrows that point to a haven of peace for 
troubled catalogers. 

* * * 


Florence Baker Grey, Hoyt Library, Kings- 
ton, Pennsylvania, next discussed “Getting 
Around Analytics” by using indexes to plays, 
short stories, and biography. Discussion fol- 
lowed on various means of simplifying cata- 
loging and on other cataloging problems. 


Rutn B. McLean, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The College and Reference Section held one 
general meeting and three round tables: one 
for reference librarians; one for administra- 
tors of the larger college, university and ref- 
erence libraries; and one for librarians and 
staff members of college and university li- 
braries. All four meetings were held on June 
26, the general meeting in the afternoon in 


Woolsey Hall and the three round tables in 
the morning, the first two in rooms in Hark- 
ness Hall and the third in Sprague Memorial 
Hall. The Chairman, F. L. D. Goodrich, Col- 
lege of the City of New York Library, pre- 
sided at the general meeting and at the meet- 
ing for librarians and staff members of col- 
lege and university libraries. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Reference Librari- 
ans, Keyes D. Metcalf, Public Library, New 
York, presided and Jackson E. Towne, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Library, Nash- 
ville, acted as secretary. 

The Chairman read the following expres- 
sion of respect: 


“The College and Reference Section of the 
“American Library Association, in its own be- 
half and in behalf of the American Library 
Association as a whole, is aware that in the 
death of Frank Herbert Chase, assistant li- 
brarian of the Public Library of the city of 
Boston, on December 12, 1930, our profession 
suffered the loss of a scholar and an able li- 
brarian. 

“Mr. Chase was born in 1870 at Portland, 
Maine. He was educated at Yale University, 
from which he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1894 and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1896. With a background 
of foreign travel and teaching, Mr. Chase en- 
tered the service of the Public Library of the 
city of Boston in 1911, as custodian of the 
special libraries department. He was appoint- 
ed to the position of reference librarian in 
1916. His title was changed to that of as- 
sistant librarian on January 10, 1930. 

“Mr. Chase was an interested and helpful 
participant in many of the activities of the 
national association. At the Washington con- 
ference in 1929, Mr. Chase conducted the 
Round Table of the College and Reference 
Section. His knowledge, leadership, and high 
sense of humor, contributed no little to its 
success. 

“In addition to his scholarly attainments, 
Mr. Chase possessed unusual personal qualifi- 
cations for librarianship. Considerate, courte- 
ous, and unselfish, he won and held the good 
will and esteem of all with whom he came in 
contact. Among his intimates these qualities 
evoked warm affection. The career of Mr. 
Chase was a notable instance of devoted and 
loyal service.” 


It was moved and carried that this expres- 
sion of respect be incorporated in the records 
of the Section and that a copy be sent to Mrs. 
Chase. 


Marita W. Freeman, Public Library, 





Cleveland, read a paper on “Building a Large 
Reference Collection in a Public Library.” 
This paper, having been accepted for publi- 
cation in the Library Journal, is not abstracted 
here. 


KATHARINE T. Moopy, Public Library, St. 
Louis, read a paper on the same subject as 
that of Miss Freeman. 

When purchasing for the reference depart- 
ments in St. Louis, three methods of selection 
are employed: First, titles relating to subjects 
of current interest or works of obvious per- 
manent value are selected, week by week, from 
publishers’ announcements. Second, book re- 
views, requests received from readers, circu- 
lars or special offers of bookmen suggest the 
purchase of more ambitious works, such as 
are of importance chiefly to the scholar or ad- 
vanced student. Each year a portion of the 
book fund is appropriated thus for the ac- 
quisition of a few notable works that may 
conspicuously strengthen the collection. Third, 
catalogs issued by dealers in second-hand books, 
both American and foreign, are examined with 
considerable care, and from these sources a 
variety of interesting items, some of consid- 
erable importance, and many out-of-print 
books find their way to the shelves of the 
library. 

In the main reference department special 
emphasis has been placed upon such spheres as 
the Mississippi Valley, western travel, Eng- 
lish history and topography, archeology, 
American local history and genealogy. 

The shelves of the Public Library, St. Louis, 
have been colored, in turn, by Mr. Crunden’s 
enthusiastic interest in matters relating to so- 
cial science and his intense love of pure litera- 
ture; by Mr. Bostwick through his attention 
to music and the natural sciences. 

The speaker then proposed for possible fu- 
ture experiment the establishment of a junior 
reference room. 


Avice T. McGrrr, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “The Problems That Arise 
from the Use of a Large Reference Collection 
in a Public Library by an Unrestricted Pub- 
lic.” 

After summarizing the more common prob- 
lems, Miss McGirr referred to the decision 
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of the Public Library, New York, to exclude 
all undergraduate students except those who 
are doing private research. 


There was considerable adverse criticism of 
the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh from both 
students and faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh, a very near neighbor, so Ralph 
Munn, the director of the Carnegie Library, 
wrote a letter to the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity clearly defining the essential differ- 
ence in function between a public library and 
a university library. This letter was later re- 
printed by the Carnegie Library for general 
distribution, and at the close of the meeting 
Miss McGirr distributed copies. 


Miss McGirr proposed that the public li- 
brary might well establish a kind of “Com- 
mittee of Relations” with all libraries in its 
vicinity. 


Ricwarp G. Hens.ey, Public Library, Bos- 
ton, read a paper on the same subject as that 
of Miss McGirr. 

The public may be considered in four 
groups: the casual reader, the student, the 
general reader, and the research worker. 


The Public Library, Boston, follows the 
practice of withdrawing from the public cata- 
log entries for rare books and limited editions. 
To this group of late years have been added 
books on the police list and books which have 
aroused the vigorous protest of the so-called 


ADMINISTRATORS 


At the Round Table for Administrators of 
the Larger College, University and Reference 
Libraries, Phineas L. Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, presided. James A. 
McMillen, Louisiana State University Library, 
Baton Rouge, acted as secretary. The attend- 
ance was limited to. the librarians, and one 
assistant each, of institutions having a total 
annual budget in excess of $30,000. 


A paper on “Cost Analysis of the Opera- 
tions in an Order Department,” by Witiia K. 
Garver, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, was read by title. Mimeographed copies 
were distributed. 


LawreENceE Heyt, Princeton University Li- 
brary, presented a paper on “Centralization of 


moral forces in various communities. More 
recently such subjects as astrology, dancing 
and magic have been withdrawn. Books in 
demand by students form a class more and 
more withdrawn from the card catalog. 

In closing, Mr. Hensley suggested that pub- 
lic libraries might issue printed subject cata- 
logs, thereby removing from the card catalog 
the sections subject to the roughest use and 
also compressing the size of the card catalog, 
already grown too unwieldy. 

In the discussion which followed, Sylvester 
J. Carter, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, reported that he would find Mr. Munn’s 
letter helpful in defining the relations of his 
reference department with Marquette Uni- 
versity. A similar problem is encountered by 
the Public Library, Cleveland, and by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Robert J. Usher, Howard Memorial Li- 
brary, New Orleans, Louisiana, reported a sys- 
tem in operation at the John Crerar Library 
in Chicago for the occasional replacement of 
soiled cards in the public catalog. 

The Chairman reported a million cards in ‘ 
need of replacement in the Public Library, 
New York. 

Questioned regarding the policy of exclud- 
ing students from the Public Library, New 
York, the Chairman replied that the institu- 
tion is not yet ready to make an official state- 
ment, but apparently the policy has already 
achieved general acceptance. 


ROUND TABLE 


Book Orders Through Competent Agencies.” 

Mr. Heyl asked sixty college and university 
librarians to tell him where they secure the 
ordinary run of books, published in European 
countries. The replies showed a great lack 
of uniformity in practice. 

A properly organized book firm that sup- 
plies books to libraries will, first of all, have 
departments for the various types of orders. 
Such an organization must be a large one, 
with a large volume of business. 

Admittedly, the concentration of orders for 
American books is the most difficult to bring 
about. 

Discussion followed and on a suggestion 
from James T. Gerould, Princeton University 
Library, ending in a motion seconded by 
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Howard S. Leach, Lehigh University Library, 
Bethlehem, and carried, Mr. Heyl was ap- 

i chairman of a committee to prepare 
a list of reliable dealers to be sent out on de- 
mand. Harold G. Russell, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis, has done this in 
complete form, including dealers in out-of-the- 
way countries, but a select, recommended list 
js now sought. 


Eart N. MaAncuester, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, commenting on “Charges for 
Bibliographical and Other Library Services to 
Individuals Outside of the University Con- 
stituency,” named three types of service which 
he felt should not be performed without 
charge: 


(a) Typing of theses. 

(b) Answering questionnaires from library 
school students. 

(c) Meeting faculty requests for special 
bibliographic service which requires consider- 
able time and care. 


Should it be the policy of this group to 
charge for special service at a certain rate? 


There followed a discussion of the practice 
of various institutions regarding theses, 
notably the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Brown University, Cor- 
nell University, Iowa State College, and Har- 
vard University. 


Cuartes H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames, discussing the “Cost of Sub- 
scriptions to Current Foreign Periodicals,” 
presented a list of fourteen German periodi- 
cals with a tabulation showing increasing an- 
nual subscription costs for 1924, 1925 and 
1930. The German advance in price is very 
great and alarming. Mr. Brown then moved 
the passage of the following resolution by the 
sub-section. The motion was seconded by 
Nathan van Patten, Stanford University Li- 
braries, and carried. 


Resolved, that it is the opinion of the uni- 
versity and college library administrators of 
the College and Reference Section of the 
American Library Association that the in- 
creasingly high prices of German books and 
Periodicals in the field of pure and applied 
science will tend greatly to decrease the pur- 
chase and use of German scientific publica- 


tions in this country; a tendency which, on 
account of the high quality of German re- 
search publications, will be doubly unfortun- 
ate both for German and American scientists. 

It is recommended that the Book Buying 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion be asked to communicate with German 
organizations of publishers and with organi- 
zations of scientific research workers in Ger- 
many in the hope that some solution may be 
found to the difficulties caused by the increas- 
ingly high prices of German scientific publica- 
tions. It is also suggested that the Book 
Buying Committee work in conjunction with 
a similar committee of the American Medical 
Libraries Association. 


NATHAN VAN Patten, Stanford University 
Libraries, then discussed the question, “Is a 


Separate Organization of University Libraries 
Desirable ?” 


The status of the College and Reference 
Section is one of subordination to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. On the other hand, 
the Bibliographical Society of America and 
the American Library Institute cannot be used 
to serve some purpose of “Headquarters.” 

We must remember that the university li- 
brary is essentially a research laboratory. 
There are great differences between small col- 
lege and larger university libraries as well as 
between university libraries and the larger ref- 
erence libraries. Standardization in univers- 
ity library organization is impossible. Our in- 
terests vary materially from those of public 
libraries. Opportunities to talk over our com- 
mon troubles are sadly lacking. University li- 
braries where the holdings are over 250,000 
volumes might well make up the separate or- 
ganization we are considering. Our member 
ship might well be restricted as is that of the 
Association of American University Profes- 
sors. We might well meet at times with the 
other A. L. A. groups. No library school can 
adequately develop fully-equipped assistants 
for the largest university libraries. 

James T. Gerould, Princeton University Li- 
brary, led the discussion which followed. Mr. 
Gerould mentioned the historic feeling that col- 
lege and university library interests have not 
been adequately taken care of by any group 
in the association. 

Reference libraries are closely akin. The 
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John Crerar Library, the Newberry Library, 
the Public Library, New York, the Library 
of Congress, and others are in our group. 


The American over-reliance on organization 
is a national failing, Mr. Gerould continued. 
What are we to do? A frank statement to 
the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association seems desirable. We are in the 
minority, suffering from a lack of apprecia- 
tion from A. L. A. Headquarters. The prob- 
lems of our group are not its chief concern. 

Jerome K. Wilcox, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, suggested that A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters have a representative to look after the in- 
terests of the present group. Also that Head- 
quarters be reorganized so that it can meet 
and appreciate the many wants of the larger 
university and reference librarian. 

Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, stated that he was not convinced 
of the desirability under present conditions of 
an organization of research libraries distinctly 
separate from the American Library Associa- 
tion. He did believe strongly that there was 
a need of a stronger organization of such li- 
brarians possibly operating as a section or sub- 
section of the A. L. A., but with complete au- 
tonomy as far as its own affairs were con- 
cerned, and possibly with a distinct name. He 
felt that the present experiment of separate 
meetings should be maintained for the time 
being. 

Many good things have been accomplished 
quite separately from Headquarters, such as 
the Union list of serials, and the publication 
for sale in America of the catalogs of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Mu- 
seum. He suggested a sub-section meeting 
with the Association of American University 
Professors. 


Andrew Keogh, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, explained the predicament of the 
Executive Board of the American Library As- 
sociation in meeting the demands of all groups, 
when public libraries are in the great majority. 
More attention than ever before is being given 
to college library problems. 

As a director of the Section, Mr. Brown 
placed in discussion before the Round Table, 
“Experiments on Holding Various Sectional 
Meetings of the Section and Future Policy.” 
Mr. Brown moved that the meeting of ad- 
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ministrators be continued for the next three 
years, electing its own chairman. 

Walter B. Briggs seconded the motion, 

Henry B. Van Hoesen proposed an amend- 
ment to Mr. Brown’s motion that one year be 
substituted for three years. He stated that 
a period of three years was too long to wait. 
Mr. Brown accepted Mr. Van Hoesen’s motion, 
with an additional amendment that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed by the present Chair- 
man, Phineas L. Windsor, to study the prob- 
lem and report at the next regular meeting. 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. Van Hoesen accepted the 
amendments and the original motion as amend- 
ed by Mr. Van Hoesen and Mr. Brown was 
carried. 


Mr. Brown then read the following: 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
OCCASIONED BY A RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE ACTIVITIES COM MITTEE 


In compliance with the request of, the Ac- 
tivities Committee of the A. L. A., the Execu- 
tive Board of the College and Reference Sec- 
tion submits the following projects for con- 
sideration : 

1. The compilation of a work giving the 
best or accepted practice in university and 
scholarly libraries. (Especially as concerns 
cost of administration, percentage of funds to 
be devoted to acquisition, encouragement of 
general reading, etc.) This compilation may 
well be deferred until the publication of the 
two books now in preparation on college li- 
brary architecture and college libraries. 

2. The speedy completion and publication of 
a list of definitions of library terms. 

3. That some feasible method be devised for 
the publication of the better papers read be- 
fore the Section and before the midwinter 
meetings of the college and reference groups. 

4. That the U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments be strongly urged to issue a supplement 
to the Checklist of United States public docu- 
ments, 1789-1909. 

5. The compilation and publication by A. L. 
A. Headquarters of adequate statistics of uni- 
versity and college libraries. 

6. That the A. L. A. Executive Board pro- 
ceed at an early date with the publication of a 
new edition of the A. L. A. portrait index. 

7. That the publication of yearbooks of 
learned societies for other countries, compar- 
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able to that of Great Britain, be suggested to 
the Council of Learned Societies or to other 
organizations which might be interested. 

8. That the Classification Committee of the 
A. L. A. be encouraged to make a study of 
the possible expansion and development of the 
L. C. classification in special fields. 

9. That the A. L. A. Executive Board be 
requested to take up with the Smithsonian 
Institution Bureau of International Exchange 
the problem of more frequent and more rapid 
deliveries of exchange materials. 

10. That the A. L. A. Executive Board take 
up with the Association of American Universi- 
ties the question of the feasibility of the 
compilation and publication of a list of pro- 
posed doctoral dissertations in the United 
States. 

11. That the A. L. A. Executive Board be 
asked to propose to the American Historical 
Association a revision of Larned’s Literature 
of American history and if necessary cooper- 
ate with the American Historical Association 
in the work. 

12. That the A. L. A. Committee on Biblio- 
graphy be urged to carry to completion as 
rapidly as possible the Union finding list at 
the Library of Congress of printed books in 


LIBRARIANS AND STAFF 


At the Round Table for Librarians and 
Staff Members of College and University Li- 
braries, Mr. Goodrich presided and May Goff, 
College of the City of New York Library, 
acted as secretary. 


Donatp Coney, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel Hill, read a paper on 
“Assistant Librarians and Library Assistants.” 

Mr. Coney reported that he had discovered 
the assistant librarian’s position “rather point- 
edly avoided in discussions of library organi- 
zation and personnel.” 


It may be admitted that an assistant li- 
brarian may define his position as that of one 
who is interrupted, and may look upon library 
assistants as a set of interrupters. 

The chief duty of the assistant librarian is 
to interpret the policies of the librarian to 
the staff, and the hopes, desires and plans of 
the staff to the librarian. The assistant 1i- 


American Libraries, and the Union finding 
list of special collections in American libraries. 

In regard to the proposed employment of a 
full-time specialist on college library affairs 
at A. L. A. Headquarters as approved by the 
A. L. A. Executive Board, it is the opinion 
of the College and Reference Section that this 
assistant should be under the supervision of a 
board or an officer to be designated by the 
A. L. A. Executive Board on its own initia- 
tive. It is also the opinion of the Section that 
the specialist, when and if appointed, is not to 
be considered as a representative of the Sec- 
tion in any way. 

Appended for the A. L. A. Executive Board 
will be a compilation made by a chairman of 
the College and Reference Section of sugges- 
tions received in letters from various mem- 
bers with comments. . 

A formal vote of approval of the above re- 
port was then passed by the assembled mem- 
bers of the Round Table for Administrators 
of the Larger College, University and Refer- 
ence Libraries. 

Matters relative to the College and refer- 
ence library yearbook came up for considera- 
tion and were acted upon at the business meet- 
ing following the general meeting held in the 
afternoon. 


MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


brarian has one duty above all others: to keep 
peace ! 


RupotpH H. Gyetsness, Public Library, 
New York, read a paper on “Administrative 
Functions of a Departmental Chief,” empha- 
sizing the necessity of coordination within the 
staff, and cooperation between departments. 


Proressor AtFrreD D. Compton, of the 
English department of the College of the 
City of New York, discussed “What May a 
Professor Expect from the College Library?” 

The teacher is not concerned with technique, 
but with results obtained in making books ac- 
cessible rapidly and with the general helpful- 
ness of the staff. 

The teacher wants the library to contain all 
the books necessary for his courses; he wants 
it to have general readings in his subjects; he 
wants to see his orders for new books filled 
promptly ; he wants the books, when obtained, 
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to be readily accessible. This service, how- 
ever, is possible only through cooperation. 
The teacher is the expert who is best fitted to 
select the books which are necessary. If the 
various departments will cooperate with the 
librarian, through individuals genuinely inter- 
ested, care can be taken that the departmental 
collections are kept parallel, that there is an 
even distribution of funds, and that sluggish 
departments are stimulated. The librarian must 
guard against the over-enthusiastic book order- 
ers, restraining those who wish large numbers 
of books put in for special reference. 

The librarian may further be helpful to the 
teachers by keeping them informed of new 
acquisitions. The staff should not only be 
willing to help but should volunteer its serv- 
ices for special reference work and for re- 
search. There should be no censorship of de- 
partmental lists of books as the department 
and not the librarian ought to select the books. 
As the president and the trustees are too often 
blind to the needs of a library, it is the task of 
the librarian to educate them. 


Dona.p B. Gitcurist, Rochester University 
Library, read a paper on “Library Visits and 
Visitors.” 

Mr. Gilchrist was especially interested in 
speaking of visits to study buildings. “The 
only way to find out to what extent buildings 
in existence meet present needs and are likely 
to provide for future needs is to go and see, 
and talk, and discuss, detail following detail 
as the picture unfolds of practices in vogue, 
hopes, plans, and schemes for the future.” 

In making library visits, members of the 
younger generation do not write for appoint- 
ments in advance. Thus they run the risk of 
finding the librarian busy and of being turned 
over to a junior assistant. 

A group of six librarians in western New 
York have been meeting first at one institu- 
tion and then another, seeking some scheme 
of division of fields for special collecting. 
The incidental benefits derived from these 
visits have been considerable, in the discus- 


sion of mutual problems, the criticisms of 
plans of various sorts, and the enrichment of 
personal knowledge of one another. 


It is easy to become discouraged with your 
own work and to feel that it falls short of 
achievement. A visit may give you impetus 
and encouragement, so that you return from 
your travels with a revaluation of your own 
work. 


Conference on Browsing Rooms 


An informal conference on browsing rooms 
followed, conducted by Harriet R. Forbes, 
Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Louise Richardson, State College for 
Women Library, Tallahassee, Florida, report- 
ed a browsing room at her institution given 
by the college and supported by alumnae do- 
nations and a $5,000 Carnegie grant. 

Joseph D. Ibbotson, Hamilton College Li- 
brary, Clinton, New York, reported a brows- 
ing room at his institution converted from the 
newspaper room. The entire college commun- 
ity is permitted the use of the room. 

Due to the absence of any supervision, it 
was reported that the Stanford University 
browsing room has been unsuccessful. 

Nathaniel L. Goodrich, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, New Hampshire, read a 
paper by a member of his staff, explaining the 
browsing room at Dartmouth. Through ex- 
hibits and fortnightly literary gatherings of 
faculty and students a great deal is being done 
to interest the students in the room. 

Miss Forbes, supervisor of the browsing 
room at Teachers College Library, explained 
the reorganization of the room. Through 
widely advertised exhibits and assistance to 
students in cultural reading the work of the 
room is carried on. 


Unfortunately there was not time for papers 
on the Farnsworth Room at Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the Upson Room at the University 
of Minnesota, and on the Morrison Memorial 
Library at the University of California. 


GENERAL SECTION MEETING 


At the afternoon general meeting of the 
Section, Mr. Goodrich presided, and Jackson 
E. Towne, George Peabody College for 
Teachers Library, acted as secretary. 


The chief speaker was Henry SEIDEL 
Cansy, editor of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. It was necessary to move from 
Sprague Memorial Hall to Woolsey Hall. io 
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order to accommodate the vast crowd which 
assembled to hear Dr. Canby. The address 
was entitled “Reading Habits of the Intelli- 
gent Reader.” 

The speaker began by saying that he had 
come not to talk about reading but about how 
to reduce reading. We Americans are the 
greatest readers in the world. German and 
French statistics which tend to exalt Euro- 
peans as readers do not include figures on 
magazine reading. Of people who read, five 
will be found American, four English, and 
one will belong to some other nationality. 
Americans are the most omnivorous readers 
in the world and probably the worst. 

One-third of our reading is sheer anodyne. 
One-third is deleterious newspaper reading. 
No other age would have permitted such an 
expansion and emphasis on sensation, tending 
so definitely to decay. 

If we conceive of the home placed midway 
between the newsstand and the library, what 
chance has the home of receiving an adequate 
stimulus to better reading? 

In former days there were librarians who 
were mere bookkeepers. Perhaps one re- 
spected a book more when one had to find it 
one’s self and then fight with the members of 
the library staff to take it out, an occasional 
experience of the speaker during his under- 
graduate days at Yale. 

The so-called “good reader” was held in 
high respect in the eighteenth century. With 
so much “tripe” in print, the duties of the li- 
brarian now become very positive. 

Libraries need a “book taster.” He will 
not live very long, but his qualifications must 
be considerable. The speaker is often asked 
to secure positions as publishers’ readers for 
students who have taken a few courses in 
English literature, when such positions call for 
the broad scholarship of an Edward Garnett, 
a George Meredith or a Mitchell Kennerley, 
to name only three distinguished literary 
figures who have served as publishers’ readers. 
One must have a sense of knowing whether 
a given book is good, how good, and how well 
adapted it will prove to a specific group of 
readers. This is quite different from practic- 
ing the science of bibliography. 

The speaker then recounted his experiences 
in serving on a book selection committee for 
the development of the recreational reading 
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collection of the Linonia and Brothers Li- 
brary, a heritage within the new Sterling Li- 
brary which harks back to the days of the 
old debating societies at Yale. 


This collection comprised about twenty-five 
thousand volumes when Ridgely Hunt recently 
became the librarian. The dead wood has 
needed clearing out since 1915, but the plans 
for the construction of Sterling and other 
matters have delayed the process. 

In going over the fiction, the speaker found 
an abundance of second-rate English fiction 
of the suave, pleasant, country garden variety, 
and an absence of much good, second-rate 
American fiction. Between 1907 and 1911 
there came a change in literary taste and the 
demand for books of the Janice Meredith type 
died out. 

The speaker then made a plea for more 
good books, better bound and cleaner, pro- 
testing against weakly bound and dirty books 
so common in public libraries. Librarians 
were urged to press publishers for new edi- 
tions of books worth re-issuing and were as- 
sured of a ready response. 

The library must take a tutorial function. 
Courses in contemporary literature will not 
serve; the library can attend to the matter. 

Librarians must develop their critical facul- 
ties or they will be buried. When the great 
library at Alexandria was burning, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a staff member witnessing 
the consumption of one of the wings of the 
building and exclaiming, “Thank God, we'll be 
able to catch up with the cataloging at last!” 


CwHarLes R. GREEN of the Jones Library, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, then spoke briefly on 
“The Public Library and College Alumni 
Reading.” 

The speaker was strongly of the opinion 
that alumni reading, to reach the greatest 
number and do the most good, should be tied 
up quite closely with the definitely planned 
programs of local organizations, such as read- 
ing clubs, university clubs, university exten- 
sion, 


PrESIDENT Henry M. Wriston, of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., then spoke 
on “The College Library and Alumni Read- 


ing. 
College alumni activities have been con- 
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fined too much to reunions and appeals for 
funds. 

The alumni reading service at Lawrence 
College consists of the circulation of a se- 
lected group of books, sent to the alumni at 
their request without charge. Of all the 
students who have graduated from Lawrence 
College in the last ten years, almost exactly 
half have used the reading service. Eight 
hundred and twenty-nine persons have called 
for 3,918 volumes in sixteen months. 

The question has been raised whether or 
not such service can be made self-supporting. 
It can after a time, but if it is self-supporting 
at the start it will fail in one of its most 
significant educational purposes—namely, the 
recovery of the lost reader. 

Would it not be better to leave such work 
to the public libraries and to all the other 
agencies seeking to stimulate good reading? 
To that there are many answers. The first 
is that if the public is to be brought to such 
a state of mind that it will read good books 
reflectively, it will require every type of stim- 
ulation, and no one should withhold his hand 
in fear of duplication of effort if his enter- 
prise is not wastefully expensive. 

The second response is that many young 
alumni go into regions where the public li- 
braries are poor and do not have adequate 
facilities for those who seek good reading. 

The third, and principal reason, is that the 
college, if it has been succesful with the 
student as an undergraduate, has a distinctive 
appeal to make. 

The alumni reading lists at Lawrence Col- 
lege are developed by a book taster such as 
Dr. Canby has in mind. The books of most 
solid value gain the widest circulation. 


NATHAN VAN Patten briefly discussed 
“Some Experiments in the Stimulation of 
Student Reading” at Stanford, where special 
syllabi are used for the purpose. 


Wrinirrep Grecory, editor of the List of 
serial publications of foreign governments, 
promised the appearance of this publication 
about the first of the year, with some thirty 
thousand titles, giving the holdings of about 
seventy-five libraries. 

As the concluding speaker, Epwarp A. 
Henry, University of Cincinnati Libraries, 
and editor of the third College and reference 


library yearbook, gave an account of the con- 
tents of the new volume, just off the press, 


Business Meeting 


A business meeting was held at the concly- 
sion of the general meeting. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
read and approved. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Resolved, That a permanent committee 
on the publication of the College and refer- 
ence library yearbook be authorized by the 
Section, this committee to consist of five 
members appointed by the Executive Board of 
the Section. The term of office shall be five 
years, with one member retiring and replaced 
each year. When the committee is first ap- 
pointed, the Executive Board will determine 
by lot the terms of office of the members of 
the committee. 


2. Resolved, That the directory if published 
in the Yearbook shall list only those who are 
paid up members of the Section. 

According to the by-laws of the Section: 

“Any member of the American Library As- 
sociation may become a member of the Sec- 
tion by enrolling with the Secretary of the 
Section and paying the annual dues.” 


3. Resolved, That the Publications Commit- 
tee be asked to print the by-laws of the Sec- 
tion in the Yearbook. 


The Yearbook Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Henry was discharged with 
deep thanks, 

The Joint Committee on School and Col- 
lege Courses in the Use of the Library was 
discharged as regards its college functions and 
the Secretary requested to relay the thanks of 
the Section to the Chairman. 

The Section voted to become a Sustaining 
Member of the American Library Association 
for one year. 

The following resolution was adopted, after 
discussion of the similar resolution passed at 
the Administrator's Round Table: 


Resolved, That the present scheme of hold- 
ing meetings at the annual conference, name- 
ly one general session and three round tables, 
one exclusively for administrators of the large 
libraries in the Section, one for full-time ref- 
erence librarians, and one for the other mem- 
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bers of the college and reference group, be 
continued as a further experiment for one 
year. 

The thirteen recommendations of the Sec- 
tion occasioned by a recommendation in the 
report of the A. L. A. Activities Committee 
were distributed in mimeographed form, as 
read by Charles H. Brown at the Adminis- 
trator’s Round Table, and appreved. 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
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Chairman, James A. McMillen, Louisiana 
State University Library, Baton Rouge; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Jackson E. Towne, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; director for three years, 
F. L. D. Goodrich, College of the City of New 
York Library; director for two years, Helen 
K. Starr, James Jerome Hill Reference Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Jackson E. Towne, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CouUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


FIRST SESSION 


The first meeting of the County Libraries 
Section was held in Lyceum, Lampson Hall, 
Monday afternoon, June 22. In the absence 
of the Chairman, Mary Walton Harris, the 
meeting was called to order by Charlotte 
Templeton, librarian-elect, Atlanta University, 
a member of the Section’s Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The minutes of the Los Angeles meeting, 
held June 23 and 24, 1930, were read and ap- 
proved. The Treasurer’s report was given, 
and showed a balance in the treasury of 
$210.57, and a total active membership of 
207 members. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
incoming Executive Board to add an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the Section chang- 
ing the fiscal year of the Section to corre- 
spond to the calendar year. Notice of the 
change will be sent one month before the next 
meeting. 

It was recommended that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Board request the Council to take spe- 
cial action in regard to including periodicals 
in library parcel post rates. 

New Officers 

It was moved and seconded that the officers 
Submitted by the Nominating Committee for 
1931-32 be accepted. They are: Chairman, 
Lillie Wulfekoetter, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, Edith 
Gantt, Solano County Free Library, Fairfield, 
California; director, Mary Walton Harris, 
Webster Parish Library, Minden, Louisiana. 


Auice S. Tyter, dean emerita, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland, was the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, discussing : 


THE NEED FOR MORE SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
FOR THE COUNTY LIBRARIAN* 


Does the need really exist? Or, has the 
general library training in our library schools, 
plus experience, been adequate? Yes and no. 
Judged by the successful work that is now 
being done in county libraries, it would seem 
that the lack of specialized training has not 
been a serious handicap. However, the experi- 
ence of those who have pioneered in this work 
would doubtless reveal the fact that the heavy 
strain of personal specialization in acquiring 
a knowledge of the distinctive conditions of 
county work, especially in rural counties, could 
have been greatly minimized by special 
training. 

Out of these experiences there is emerging, 
without question, a growing conviction that 
county library work is a specialized field, and 
that specialized training is needed. 

Assuming that a general library training 
course provides a sound basis for future spe- 
cialization, the question arises as to when and 
where specialized training should be provided. 
It is shown by years of contact with library 
school students that many are not prepared to 
choose a special field until they have had some 
library experience. Possibly a few students 
may come for professional training with a 
more or less theoretical interest in library 
extension work, either on the state or county 
level; but having had little opportunity to 
know such work first hand, they do not choose 





* Abridged. 
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an extension course as an elective in case such 
a course is offered. Furthermore, few library 
schools would venture to offer such a course 
for the very few who might choose it; and 
besides, the laboratory for practical contacts— 
which seems a necessary and important feature 
of. a specialized course—would not ordinarily 
be available. 


Might it not seem feasible and practical to 
consider specialization in this field from an- 
other point of view? This suggestion is based 
upon observations and experience during the 
Rural Library Extension Institute held at the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in the summer of 1930. 

Specialization that will supplement general 
library training and experience seems to be 
acutely needed by those who are to render the 
best library service in a rural community. 
While “books, information, service” constitute 
the basis for all library work, service becomes 
a specialized feature, depending upon the dis- 
tinctive needs and conditions of a_ special 
group. This is particularly true regarding 
rural life and conditions. What does the aver- 
age library school student or graduate know 
of rural life and needs, if she has been reared 
and educated in a city? How can she under- 
stand the problems and the point of view? 


With a need for special study already dem- 
onstrated by actual county library conditions, 
what provision would more likely meet the 
needs than summer courses or institutes? Not 
necessarily summer courses in regular library 
schools, but courses in colleges and universi- 
ties in rural sociology and rural economics. 
One is faced by the necessity of knowing about 
rural schools, county government, taxation, 
federal laws regarding agriculture, schools of 
agriculture, cooperating agencies (e.g., granges, 
county agents, 4-H clubs), state and county 
rural organizations and groups. While courses 
now given for rural workers, such as Profes- 
sor Kolb’s at the University of Wisconsin, are 
offered with the need of welfare and religious 
rural workers especially in view, further adap- 
tations of such courses could doubtless be 
made, with the need of library workers in 
view. But even as these courses are now 
organized, the county librarian would greatly 
profit by them, gaining the point of view of 
other rural workers and the necessary knowl- 





edge in the field of rural sociology, economics, 
and psychology. 

When we speak of rural conditions, we 
should include villages as well as farms, for 
“rural people are those in whose lives the in- 
fluence of small town, village, and open coun- 
try life is predominant.” 

If a summer session of a regular library 
school could offer, experimentally, a course 
in rural library service, with emphasis on rural 
psychology, economics, and sociology, presented 
by an authority on these subjects, it would 
give an opportunity to measure how seriously 
the workers in this field feel the need. It does 
not seem likely that there would be sufficient 
demand for such a course this summer, It 
seems more reasonable to assume that the 
broadening contacts and more thoroughly de- 
veloped courses in the summer sessions of 
colleges of agriculture would provide certain 
advantages not likely to be found in the library 
schools, but these should be only for experi- 
enced library workers. 

It seems very desirable, however, that a sum- 
mer institute, located within easy reach of a 
live county library in action, should be pro- 
vided in a region with a social consciousness, 
with opportunity for discussion by leaders in 
other types of rural welfare and with stimu- 
lating leaders in rural education. The adult 
education movement should not be overlooked, 
and specific guidance as to methods of county 
library extension and supervision should be a 


vital factor. 
* * * 


In the discussion following Miss Tyler's 
paper, by Essar Martua Cutver, Louisiana 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge, and H. 
MaryjortrE Beat, North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, the following points were 
brought out: 


1. The course given in the summer of 1930 
at the Rural Library Extension Institute at 
the University of Wisconsin proved the desire 
for training in county library work and library 
extension. 


2. There is need for a good general course 
in library methods to precede specialized train- 
ing in county work. Laboratory or field prac- 
tice in county work is an essential requirement 
which may prevent many library schools from 
including special courses for county librarians. 
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Students for special courses should be care- 
fully selected, for a mistake in the choice of 
a county librarian may retard the progress of 
the library ten years. 

3. In addition to courses advocated by Miss 
Tyler, the county librarian needs special 
courses in book selection. She will be called 
upon to meet requests both from adults and 
children which are as varied as those in any 
large city library. 

4. While at first a librarian will seek spe- 
cial training because of an eager desire to do 
better work, to learn simpler methods, and to 
make the county library one of the county 
agencies for the betterment of rural life, her 
natural desire for an increase in salary and 
for larger work must be considered. 


5. It was assumed that a county librarian 
should be a college graduate with a year of 
library school training, at least two years of 
public library experience, a special summer 
course for county librarians, and a genuine 
sympathy with and understanding of rural 
problems and rural life. 


Members of the Section adopted a resolu- 
tion asking that the incoming Executive Board 
appoint a special committee to make a study 
of training needs for county librarians and 
report its findings at an early meeting. 


* * * 


Tommiz Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional 
field agent for the South, spoke next on: 


COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


Lucile F. Fargo, in her book, The program 
for elementary school library service, says: 
“Cooperation with the public library in one of 
its many forms, city, county, or township, of- 
fers the only possibility for effective elemen- 
tary school library development.” In the dis- 
cussion preceding this statement, she says: “In 
the city capable of supporting two parallel 
library developments the advantages and dis- 
advantages of cooperation may be weighed and 
decided upon with some degree of freedom. 
But in the rural community the situation is 
more acute. Here the decision is not ordi- 
narily between two lines of service possible of 
effective independent development, but between 
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inefficient, inadequate, and unorganized service 
for both school and community on the one 
hand, and organized and effective, if not 
wholly ideal, service for both on the other. 
In such a case it would seem that there can be 
but one choice.” 

The provision of school library service and 
public library service are ceasing to be re- 
garded as unrelated activities and divided re- 
sponsibilities. The new methods in education, 
of course, require the use of many books and 
put the emphasis on acquiring skill in the use 
of books as tools, so that, in the language of 
the educator, the student may master the “tech- 
nique, indispensable to self-education, of get- 
ting ideas independently from books.” 

This new ideal in education implies the 
recognition of education as a process continu- 
ing beyond the period of formal schooling, and 
implies also the recognition of the student's 
need for continuing access to the materials of 
self-education. The implications of the new 
methods and the new ideal point clearly to the 
necessity of libraries. The provision of li- 
brary facilities, therefore, both for those with- 
in and outside the school, is a concern of the 
educator as well as of the librarian, and the 
development of school and public library serv- 
ice should be looked upon as a common prob- 
lem and responsibility. 

But, aside from the fact that the educator 
and the librarian have a common interest and 
responsibility in developing school and public 
libraries, considerations of service and econ- 
omy recommend the closest cooperation be- 
tween the two, especially when the county is 
the administrative unit. As we get away from 
the large cities the value of taxable wealth 
decreases, so that many of the more rural 
counties find their resources all too slender to 
support many essential activities, and certainly 
too limited to support duplicate agencies to 
perform the same service. 

The one-teacher school is disappearing as 
an inefficient unit of school administration, 
and in its place is the consolidated school 
which can have better equipment and better 
prepared teachers by utilizing the same re- 
sources for the use of a larger number of 
pupils. In the library field the consolidated 
school has its analogy in the county library. 
The pooling of all the book resources of the 
county into a single library unit results in 
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similar advantages in the enlarged book re- 
sources that are at the service of all, in the 
utilization of the same machinery for the 
organization and distribution of the books, 
and in the expert supervision that the larger 
unit of administration makes possible. 


Granted that cooperation is desirable from 
the standpoint of administrative policy, there 
are several practical questions affecting any 
scheme of successful cooperation that need the 
consideration of both school and library au- 
thorities. 

The first question relates to the possible 
effect of state and regional school library 
standards on the establishment of county libra- 
ries. Many of the states are adopting stand- 
ards that require schools to have libraries of 
a certain number of books, according to the 
size of the school. The question comes up 
at once as to whether ownership of the books 
must be vested in the school or whether equiv- 
alent service from the public or county library 
will be acceptable. If full ownership is in- 
sisted upon, it is quite probable that in many 
counties the proper development of school 
library service would preclude the possibility 
of establishing a county library, for the county 
could not support duplicate agencies, and the 
schools, under the urgency of meeting stand- 
ards, would naturally have preference in the 
expenditure of whatever funds might be avail- 
able. 

The Southeastern Library Association took 
cognizance of this situation by passing the 
following resolution at its meeting in Tampa, 
Florida, in November, 1930: 


“Resolved, That the Southeastern Library 
Association call to the attention of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States the fact that ownership 
of high school library books need not neces- 
sarily be vested in the school, but that under 
proper conditions a public or county library 
system may take on the servicing of the school 
library; provided, first, that a fundamentally 
essential collection of books shall be perma- 
nently located in the school, and second, that 
the number of books shall be constantly main- 
tained in the library in accord with the spirit 
and requirements of the standards of the 
southern association.” 


This resolution grew out of the adoption 
of standards for high school libraries by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. The Association has 
left the question of ownership of books, and 
equivalent service from the county or public 
library, open for further investigation. It js 
a matter that needs careful consideration both 
by the southern association and by state de- 
partments of education everywhere in its bear- 
ing upon county library development. 

The next question relates to the financial 
support of service to schools. Should the cost 
of this service be covered by the library's 
budget of one dollar per capita, or fifty cents 
per capita in the case of the Rosenwald dem- 
onstration county libraries in the South, or 
should there be financial aid from the schools 
over and above the minimum standard of one 
dollar or fifty cents per capita? 

Miss Fargo says in her book, The library 
in the school, that the “school may well take 
the financial responsibility” of providing funds 
for school library service “under any and all 
forms of administration.”” “The average public 
library,” she concludes, “cannot and should not 
unaided turn sufficient funds into school serv- 
ice to make it effective.” The variation in 
practice is shown by the fact that of the eleven 
Rosenwald demonstration county libraries in 
the South, five receive funds from the county 
school board or from both county and city 
school boards, which funds are a part.of the 
total budget averaging fifty cents per capita a 
year, while the other six get all of their funds 
directly from the county, or county and city, 
receiving nothing from local school boards, 
yet giving school library service. In the first 
case, is the community receiving library serv- 
ice at the expense of the schools, and, in the 
latter case, are the schools receiving service 
at the expense of the general public? 

Another vexed question is the use of school 
branches or stations to give service to the 
general public. The practice has both its 
defamers and its defenders. It may be that 
this is something about which we cannot be 
dogmatic. The method may work in one place 
and not in another. Experimenting should be 
done by some library in giving community 
service through the school and then through a 
station separate from the school, or the ex- 
periment might be made in reverse order. It 
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may be that for considerations of economy it 
is advisable to combine the two services in the 
one agency, but the facts gained by some 
intelligent experimentation might, at least, 
enable us to assign the right reason for making 
the combination. 

Still another question is whether the circu- 
lation of supplementary texts should ever be 
considered a suitable function of the county 
library. I know one county library which 
receives no funds from the county board of 
education, but is furnishing the schools with 
deposits of books for general reading and in 
addition is supplying supplementary readers 
in generous numbers. The county librarian 
said by way of explanation that when she 
first began the county work, she found that 
the reading ability of the children was so low 
that it was_ necessary to teach them to read. 
Hence, the beginning of the practice of cir- 
culating supplementary readers. 

These are some of the questions that enter 
into the working out of possible schemes of 
cooperation between the school and county 
library, and they are questions that cannot be 
settled by librarians alone. Cooperation im- 
plies joint action on the part of two or more 
agents for a common object. We need joint 
discussion as well, and the development of a 
body of standards and principles for the guid- 
ance of both agents. 


* * * 


Discussing Miss Barker’s paper, ELizABeTH 
T. Turner, Hunterdon County Library, Flem- 
ington, New Jersey, said: 


“Because of the very nature of its organi- 
zation, a county library works much more 
closely with the schools than does the average 
public library. 


“Hunterdon County lies along the Delaware 
River, and is really a rural county, although 
the distance by train from New York is only 
an hour and a half. The County Library has 
just completed its third year. We serve eighty- 
three schools, of which five are high schools, 
and have sixty-eight other community stations. 

“The first thing done at the beginning of 
our county library campaign was to enlist the 
help of the county superintendent of schools, 
the helping teachers, and the rural school 
teachers themselves. By the time the Library 





was ready to function, the schools felt that 
it was a part of the school system. 

“The first thing I did when I came to the 
county in June, 1928, was to visit all the 
schools and confer with the teachers as to what 
should be included in the permanent reference 
collections placed in each school. When we 
began to lend books in September, we were 
assured the privilege of spending as much 
time in the schools as we could afford to give. 
We seldom fail to receive a warm welcome 
from children and teachers, and are free to 
talk about books, tell stories, give puppet 
shows, or do anything else in the schools that 
may further the work of the County Library. 
We are invited to teachers’ meetings, school 
festivals, meetings of the board of education 
and parent-teacher associations, and, if we 
like, may discuss library matters with those 
present. Where there is no suitable place in 
the community for an adult library station, 
the teachers also borrow books to lend to 
parents. This is of special value where the 
parents are foreign born and timid about using 
institutions. 

“We try to take part in every possible com- 
munity activity, to know as much as we can 
about the school activities and teaching pro- 
grams, and to make available for the schools 
every bit of material we can buy, beg, borrow, 
or steal. Our county library also arranges 
meetings at which the teachers may listen to 
inspiring, informal talks about children’s 
books and discuss over a cup of tea their pet 
ideas for making use of the county library. 
During the summer, we conduct a four weeks’ 
course in simple library procedure for stu- 
dents who assist in their high school libraries.” 


Mrs. MARGARET WRIGHT THAYER, Public 
Library, Cleveland, also took part in the dis- 
cussion of Miss Barker’s paper, saying, in 
part: 


“The Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, 
has worked through the schools from the 
first, because it seemed the quickest and most 
effective way to reach everybody. The con- 
solidated school lends itself admirably to li- 
brary purposes. As a department of the Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, whose services through- 
out the state have been favorably recognized 
for many years, there has been no trouble 
about the school libraries which we administer 
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being approved by the state school inspector. 
No questions are asked as to whether the 
books are owned by the school itself or by the 
county library. We believe that the first point 
brought up today in regard to ownership of 
the books may be as easily satisfied by any 
library of accredited standing in its com- 
munity. 

“The second question, that of financial sup- 
port for service to schools, is less readily 
settled. In the state of Ohio no state aid 
funds for library purposes are available, and 
the schools are entirely dependent upon the 
action of their local school boards for all 
books that we do not lend them. The scarcity 
of books was appalling before the days of the 
county library. It is our firm belief that we 
must depend upon the children to form our 
future public; hence from the library point 
of view we are justified in giving all possible 
service that will both teach a knowledge of, 
and love for, books as literature, and furnish 
reference material to extend beyond the hori- 
zon of the textbook. Children will then grow 
up dependent on books and understanding what 
libraries have to offer of use in their various 
contacts with life. 


“Incidentally, this brings us to the third 
question, that of service to the general public. 
We make use of the schools as distributing 
centers and, as far as practicable, schools are 
open an evening or two each week. However, 
a dividing line must be drawn somewhere or 
the schools would absorb all of our time and 
money. Therefore, while lending books for 
reference use freely, we require the boards 
of education to furnish their encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and other such permanent mate- 
rial, as well as supplementary sets of duplicate 
titles for classroom use. The schools provide 
the room, equipment, light, heat, janitor serv- 
ice, and a librarian of a sort. In return, we 
furnish circulating books and reference mate- 
rial to supplement their own, and give the 
benefit of our training and experience in 
library methods through as close supervision 
as possible. Perhaps our largest bit of active 
cooperation has been during the remaking of 
the curriculum for the county schools, when 
we assisted the supervisor of each subject 
with the bibliography of required reading for 
his course of study. The schools give us in- 
numerable opportunities for publicity through 
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the school papers and in talks on books and 
library methods to parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and student groups. During the summer 
time there is our library book car with its 
shelves packed with books for children and 
adults, which makes regular weekly stops in 
the school yards so that everybody may have 
books even though the buildings are closed, 


“A large part of our program is devoted to 
awakening in authorities and teachers a reali- 
zation of what a school library is or ought to 
be. The schools, of course, employ a teacher 
as librarian anywhere from one period a day 
to full time. These teachers are too often 
untrained and inexperienced in library aims 
and methods. We have a group of trained 
people on our county library staff whom we 
call field supervisors. Each one is in charge 
of a district, giving as much time as she can 
to advising and helping the teacher-librarians 
who fall within her jurisdiction. A field su- 
pervisor is prepared to do anything from train- 
ing a group of student assistants in the 
mechanics of classification, filing, and records, 
or giving formal library instruction, to dis- 
cussing with the teachers books suitable for 
reference use with their class work. The 
supervisor withdraws as rapidly as the teacher- 
librarian gains in knowledge of the duties and 
possibilities of her work. 

“There are drawbacks and difficulties, but 
for the most part our relationship with the 
schools is cordial and profitable to both sides, 
since after all teachers and librarians have 
the same ultimate aims, and cooperation would 
seem to advance rather than retard public 
library ideals.” 


Mary Barmsy, Alameda County Library, 
Oakland, California, spoke of the development 
of rural school service in her state, pointing 
out that three basic points make the California 
county school library service of value: work- 
able laws; provision for adequate funds; and 
trained county librarians directing the work, 
thus making possible successful service through 
a central school library department within 
the county library. 

County libraries in California were estab- 
lished primarily for the rural people and only 
later was the need for working with the 
schools realized. The state law has always 
provided that school libraries be supported by 
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a county tax. The county superintendent of 
schools apportions annually to the school 
library fund such sum as the trustees may 
request in writing during the month of June, 
provided it is not less than $25 a teacher. If 
trustees fail to file such a request the county 
superintendent of schools shall apportion to 
the library fund not less than $25, or more 
than $50, per teacher a year. 


The trustees of any elementary school dis- 
trict may, if they wish, transfer the library 
fund of the district to the county library fund. 
They may also transfer books and other prop- 
erty of the district library to the county free 
library. 

The purpose at first was to serve only rural 
schools having from one to four or five teach- 
ers, but large schools in towns, as well as 
small county schools, are now branches of the 
county library. Cooperation between the 
county library and the rural school results in: 
(1) a pooling of funds, which makes the 
money and books elastic; (2) the county 
librarian acting as purchasing agent; (3) 
plenty of supplementary material because of 
‘exchange; (4) pleasure reading increased; 
(5) books destroyed when necessary; (6) 
transportation paid on books or the books 
taken out by machine; (7) no time limit on 
books and apparatus; (8) the county libra- 
rian visiting schools and teachers visiting the 
county library. An interesting feature of the 
service is that there are things other than 


JOINT SESSION 


A symposium on the place of the book 
truck in county library development opened 
the joint session of the County Libraries Sec- 
tion and the League of Library Commissions 


on Tuesday evening, June 23, in Battell 
Chapel. 


Mary Lemist Titcoms, Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, began 
the discussion by saying in part: 

“For thirty years, in increasing numbers, 
our book wagons have been traversing our 
country districts with perpetual joy to the 
drivers. Every book delivered to a child, 
every poultry farmer guided, every cookbook 
for the housewife, has given us a separate 
and distinct thrill. And rightly, too. But in 
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books lent to the schools: maps, globes, pic- 
tures of many kinds, stereographs, reference 
books, and phonograph records. 

The county board asks that the county libra- 
rian write an article of information for the 
school manual, and also requests that the 
county librarian make lists of pleasure read- 
ing for the manual. 

Six-sevenths of the schools in the forty-six 
counties having county libraries have joined 
their respecttve county libraries. This means 
that of 2,838 active school districts, 2,445 have 
joined the county library. 

The following questions are sometimes 
asked of California county librarians: 


1. Must a school transfer the whole amount 
of its library fund when it joins a county 
library? (Yes.) 

2. Must a school give up its library when 
it joins? (No; optional.) 

3. Has a school district power to withdraw? 
(Yes, by notifying the superintendent and 
county librarian in writing before June 10.) 

4. How much service may a school expect 
the first year? (On a conservative estimate, 
twice as much. After four or five years 
schools are usually getting all they desire in 
the way of books, periodicals, and apparatus.) 

5. How do teachers select books and appa- 
ratus? (From school manual. They request 
general reading usually by telling the grade 
and subject desired, and leave selection to the 
county librarian.) 


WITH LEAGUE 


our exultation, have we not been somewhat 
prone to overlook the prosperous farm houses 
at which we do not call? In these houses 
we find the local and city newspapers, the 
farm journal, the Woman’s Home Companion 
and Delineator, some technical magazine, and 
the latest thing about the movies—but no 
books, except for an occasional subscription 
set gathering dust on the shelves. Still it is 
from these houses that our county commis- 
sioners, boards of education, and local trustees 
come. The women of these families attend 
summer courses in domestic economy at the 
state universities and are leaders in their 
home communities. But books simply do not 
enter their lives—and our much prized book 
wagons, if noticed at all, are considered as 
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well-meaning welfare agencies rather than as 
a part of the educational system. What is to 
be done about these forgotten families? I 
confess I have never found a way to solve the 
problem. I pass the torch to you of the 
younger generation. But remember, until we 
have found the way to reach this large class, 
we have not accomplished much.” 


HoyLanp Lee WItson, Carnegie Public 
Library, Clarksdale, Mississippi, followed 
Miss Titcomb. She said in part: 


“It seems in a community such as ours that 
the wagon has served its purpose and vindi- 
cated its use. 

“Coahoma County, Mississippi, with 530 
square miles, is in a comparatively flat coun- 
try. Here agricultural interests are para- 
mount, and the classes of people living here 
are the land owners, the tenant farmers, and 
the sharecroppers. Before 1920, few white 
people lived in the county, but the census of 
that year showed an increase, and in 1930 
the. increase had grown even larger. There 
are approximately 46,000 inhabitants. Of this 
figure, some 10,500 are white, and the remain- 
ing 35,000 are Negroes. 

“When the library was opened in 1914, the 
same privileges were granted to the county 
residents as were given to the town people. 
In 1917-18 the increase in white population 
was noted when many white people moved 
into the county, coming from other sections 
of the state. No changes were made in the 
use of the library, but the book borrowers 
were those who had cars and who were con- 
stantly in contact with the town, its business 
and social affairs. In those days the roads 
were not so thoroughly graveled throughout 
the country, and transportation was difficult. 

“When the library made its first contacts 
with the schools as a means of expansion in 
the county, interest was great. Demands upon 
the library would have been greater had a 
means been at hand for the transportation of 
these books. As it was, the teachers used 
their friends and their friends’ cars on all 
possible occasions to make the trips to town. 
Often the cars were crowded, the space lim- 
ited, and in consequence few books were 
taken. Often, too, many weeks elapsed be- 
fore another visit was made to the library and 
a fresh supply of books taken out. Thus it 


was that the idea of transportation took root 
in the minds of all interested, and that the 
logical means appeared to be a car. The city 
owned a seven-year-old Ford which was ap- 
propriated and remodeled sufficiently to sug- 
gest a book wagon. This was put out on the 
roads and soon the returns justified its exist- 
ence. Later a new car, with a larger capacity, 
was bought. As the schools increased the 
patronage of the library, the time presently 
seemed ripe for closer contact with the peo- 
ple, and in a short while a few stations were 
located other than for school service. 

“In the summer days, visits to communities 
where schools are closed call for the use of 
the book wagon that interest may be aroused 
and books located wherever a place may be 
found for housing them during the vacation 
period. These temporary stations are set up 
for the summer months and are constantly 
being visited and extended. 

“Earlier than this the Negroes were given 
service as best it might be given until now 
two branches are in operation (one being 
several miles from town), both served by the 
book wagon. Each month there is a day for 
the teachers of the county to come to the high 
school, and ‘there the truck takes two assistants 
who check in and out the book each teacher 
needs. Books are taken to the branch and 
brought back for mending and binding by the 
book wagon which acts as a service wagon 
for the branch each month. During the re- 
mainder of the month a teacher is in charge 
of the branch, and books are issued to the 
students and families in the localities. One 
branch has a special collection of its own, but 
any requests are filled from the main library 
and other agencies. 

“During vacation books are sent to Negroes 
by means of individual cars as they were 
originally sent to white people. This auxiliary 
means of transportation will be used for 
some time as it is impossible at present to 
serve the Negroes exclusively by the book 
wagon because of their numbers. 

“There are no doubt places where other 
means of contact and other means of trans- 
portation might be more to the point. But as 
a cheap item for the service it gives; for the 
satisfaction of the country people who are in- 
clined to think of the main library as a place 
for the town people only; for the purpose of 
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making contacts with schools and with the 
individual teacher ; and as a means of making 
the library a part of the life of the entire 
county, the book wagon seems to have accom- 
plished much in its eight years of existence. 
In the plans to enlarge the service in communi- 
ties which have been established as library 
centers, the book wagon has to be reckoned 
with as a necessary factor.” 


Annie S. Porter, Public Library, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, concluded the discussion, 
giving as points in favor of the book wagon: 


(1) immediacy with which a new public can 
be reached; (2) quick saturation of a com- 
munity; (3) extensive service which may be 
given with a small book collection; (4) the 
book wagon’s advertising value and informal- 
ity; (5) its adventurous aspects for attend- 
ants and readers; and (6) its tendency to 
establish a sympathetic friendliness between a 
librarian and the reading public. 

Points against the book wagon enumerated 
by Miss Porter were: (1) the limitations of 
the service imposed by the small collection of 
books on the truck, and the infrequency of the 
librarian’s visits; (2) the difficulties of meet- 
ing special requests; (3) the physical strain 
on a book collection from sun, dust, and 
weather, necessitating an unusual amount of 
mending and binding; and (4) the lack of 
book atmosphere. 

In conclusion, Miss Porter recommended the 
book wagon (a) as a trail maker toward the 
central library or toward well-stocked, well- 
administered branches; (b) as a means of 
serving the underprivileged who, for various 
reasons, cannot reach a library; and (c) as a 
legitimate substitute for branch service where 
a library is too poor to administer such service 
adequately. Considering the library as an edu- 
cational institution, however, nothing takes the 
place of a central, well-stocked, well-adminis- 
tered organization, in Miss Porter’s opinion. 


Masev R. Giiuis, California State Library, 
Sacramento, spoke next on “Why California 
Does Not Use the Book Truck,” saying : 

“I fear that sometimes California is con- 
sidered stubborn in her refusal to adopt book 
trucks—that is, she is so considered by those 
who do not know her peculiar conditions. But 
her refusal is based on two things—principle 
and local conditions in the way of distances, 
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topography, etc. Naturally our principle is 
influenced to some extent by our conditions. 
But if conditions were not as they are, I think 
we would still believe that more satisfactory 
results can be obtained by establishing a defi- 
nitely placed branch in every community cen- 
ter than by sending a book wagon at intervals 
—even close intervals—along the various rodds. 

“We believe that people should have con- 
stantly available a collection of books in charge 
of a custodian who will send to county head- 
quarters for books that are needed but not 
available. We believe that the advantage of a 
trained librarian on the book wagon who comes 
to a community once in a while is not as great 
as that of a branch custodian from the neigh- 
borhood who knows the people and is in touch 
with them all the time. The custodian, how- 
ever, must be kept as active as possible through 
frequent conferences with the county librarian 
and attendance at custodians’ meetings, both 
regional and at headquarters. Finally, we do 
not believe that adult borrowers would go to a 
book wagon as they do to our regularly estab- 
lished branches. All this comes under our be- 
liefs and principles. 

“But even if we thought the book wagon 
plan the right one to adopt, we would still 
have the geographical features of the state to 
consider. Our counties are so extensive that 
it would take a long period to cover them en- 
tirely with book wagon service. The intervals 
between trips would be too long. In some 
counties branches are as far as two hundred 
and fifty miles from headquarters. This gives 
some idea of the routes that would have to be 
traveled. : 

“California is a mountainous state, with many 
counties having the greater part of their area 
straight up and down. This would make book 
wagon travel difficult and costly. While excel- 
lent roads cover most of the state, out-of-the- 
way places are naturally on roads not so well 
adapted to book wagon travel. We prefer to 
send books by the already established carriers. 
In the mountains many communities are snowed 
in during much of the winter. Book trucks 
could not get through, but the regular branch 
is active and flourishing while the winter 
weather prevails. 

“California still has much unsettled terri- 
tory, in most of which a few families live. To 
some of these communities it is impossible 
even to motor, and we continue to send books 
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on pack animals with the mail. Into some 
mining districts our books go by aerial tram. 
There is no place for a book wagon here. 

“In California books go wherever man can 
go—we do not feel that the book wagon has 
yet demonstrated that it can do quite that. 

“While we do not use the book truck as a 
means of distribution direct to the borrower, 
we do, of course, in the larger counties have 
trucks that make regular distributing trips to 
the branches. These are owned by the county 
libraries and do no other county work. Some- 
times visiting librarians from headquarters go 
to branches on these trucks. Often they go in 
other county library cars, particularly when 
the driver of the truck has work to be done in 
the branches, such as repairs, which may keep 
him too long at one stop. 

“IT want to make it plain that while we be- 
lieve book wagons are not the proper media 
for giving county library service in California, 
we do not presume to say what may be best 
for other states. I have spoken solely for 
California in this presentation.” 


The extensive use of the book truck in an 
eastern state was described by Saran B. 
Askew, New Jersey Public Library Commis- 
sion, Trenton, in a talk on “Why New Jersey 
Uses the Book Truck.” Miss Askew said in 
part: 

“We need book wagons in New Jersey be- 
cause our county libraries serve not so much 
through large branches with a staff of libra- 
rians and a stock of books gradually accumu- 
lated as through a multitude of stations in gro- 
cery stores, farm homes, railroad stations, 
roadside stands, granges, rural schools, coun- 
try community houses, and service stations. 
These people cannot house quantities of books, 
and quantities of books would overwhelm their 
patrons coming from communities of from two 
to five hundred people. The stock would grow 
old and people would complain that it was 
stale. It would be costly to give these stations 
sufficient books to keep the people interested 
for a half year and to give them a choice. The 
same is true of the schools. The custodians 
and the people, however, do want some choice, 
and the book wagon with its shelves full of 
books gives them this choice and makes them 
feel a part in the library. 

“This is particularly true of school children 
and teachers in country schools. The truck 


brings to them a part of a children’s room and 
a part of a school library room, and aids them 
in judgment and selection. Children, as well 
as teachers, prefer books that they have chosen 
themselves. When we see them crowd around 
the truck on its visits, we realize this. Then, 
again, the scattered people do not feel that the 
library is so remote and impersonal when a 
part of it comes to them. 

“The rule with us is that the librarian goes 
with the books, and this truck load gives her a 
talking point and contact which a package of 
books does not afford. It enables her to reach 
the people and find out what they like, possibly 
by a discussion of what they do not like on the 
truck. Our trucks do not serve individual 
homes except on rare occasions—they serve 
stations, organizations, and schools for the ex- 
change and selection of books. These trucks 
save work on the road of wrapping and un- 
wrapping books for exchange. Constant ex- 
changes save a great deal of duplication in 
books and much money to the library. Again, 
it saves the books to have them on shelves 
rather than wrapped in packages or carried 
loosely. Finally, the book truck introduces the 
library to people who would not know of it 
otherwise. In its trips back and forth, the 
truck serves as a constant reminder of the 
fact that the library is on the job. 

“As a matter of fact, the county library as 
planned in New Jersey would be impossible 
without the book truck as a medium of ex- 
change and as a means of providing a choice 
of books for the custodians and the people.” 


In a summary of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of book truck service, Gratra A. 
CouNTRYMAN, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, noted that of approximately 225 
counties appropriating annually the sum of 
$1,000 or over, between fifty and sixty employ 
the book truck. The use of a truck, she 
pointed out, has probably not been settled on 
the ground of wisdom, but on the ground of 
expense. She added: 


“The book truck has everywhere been a 
popular experiment which no one, as far as we 
know, has given up after trying. It has an 
appeal to every farmer who feels that he is 
getting direct returns for his money. 

“It may be that the factors of roads and 
weather described by Miss Gillis as reasons 
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against using the book truck are quite suf- 
ficient for California, but, speaking for Min- 
nesota, in winter we have heavy drifts of snow 
which compel us to carry shovels to dig our- 
selves out, and in spring and fall deep mud on 
the unpaved roads along which the truck picks 
a precarious way. If there are no other rea- 
sons against the book truck method of book 
delivery than roads and weather, we believe 
that for other places there are no good reasons 
except expense against this popular, personal 
and, from our point of view, necessary method 
of reaching the conservative rural dweller with 
trained service. 

“As a means of transportation in a well- 
developed system the book truck seems to me 
an absolute necessity. It carries new books to 
branches ; it brings back those no longer needed, 
or that require binding. It is necessary be- 
cause many of the stops at small crossroad 
stores and rural schools cannot be reached ex- 
cept by auto, and the county book truck is the 
natural method of delivery. 

“But, in our experience, the truck has a far 
more important function, provided it carries 
not only books but a trained librarian. The 
county nurse goes out with her auto and appli- 
ances. The county agent goes out personally. 
The county library director must do likewise. 

“Of course the book truck could be sup- 
planted by parcel post or express service as a 
means of transportation, but I do believe that 
it loses all of its value as a library station for 
rural dwellers if it is not accompanied by a 
trained librarian; not a young assistant, not a 
chauffeur, but an experienced, understanding 
librarian. Likewise, a trained librarian mak- 
ing frequent trips throughout the county in her 
own car loses much of her possible helpfulness 
if she has not a collection of books with her 
for immediate service. 

“The book truck, like the rural mail, tele- 
phone, and radio, is helping in the solution of 
rural life. Problems of country living fall 
under four heads: (1) house conveniences, 
such as power, water, and sanitation; (2) 
rural beauty, the yard and shrubbery, flowers, 
the roadways, and general setting; (3) trans- 
portation, the road to market, the roads to 
neighbors; (4) the best use of leisure time: 
recreations, reading, and the type of literature 


obtainable; art and music, rural drama, neigh- 
borhood clubs. 
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“All country people are confronted by these 
problems whether they are conscious of it or 
not. It is the task of the thoughtful librarian 
to distribute books on these problems and to 
see that they reach the right people; to find 
out rural leaders and to cooperate in their 
efforts; to help all rural organizations, and to 
aid any spontaneous rural activity. If the li- 
brarian in a city is influential with her people, 
so likewise is the county librarian influential 
among the rural population with her library 
on wheels. Rural people need to be helped to 
sound thinking on public questions. (Think of 
our legislatures.) No one can help better than 
the trained librarian establishing herself with 
a small public library on wheels with books on 
current topics and up-to-date matters at the 
country stores and in the farmers’ back yards.” 


*_ * * 


Four six-minute reports were given on the 
outlook for county library establishment. 


Frank L. Totman, Extension Division, Ed- 
ucation Department, New York State Library, 
Albany, spoke first on “County Library Prog- 
ress in the Eastern States,” saying, in part: 


“A public library of New England is organ- 
ized to serve not a village but an entire town- 
ship including generally one or more villages 
and the surrounding rural country. 

“County library establishment is impossible 
or impracticable in the New England states 
because the county is not important as a unit 
of government, and is sometimes reported to 
be non-existent, inefficient, or badly adminis- 
tered. The New England plan then is univer- 
sal library service through a system of town 
libraries, and these exist in nearly every New 
England town. 

“The weakness of the New England plan is 
in the large number of small independent li- 
braries furnishing a limited number of books 
and officered by small and frequently untrained 
staffs. A number of projects are under way 
or contemplated to improve the quality of 
service. 

“The Vermont plan provides a regional su- 
pervisor who is a trained librarian, to aid the 
libraries of twenty-eight towns. It is hoped 
to integrate these libraries into a large-scale, 
cooperative unit. 

“Maine and New Hampshire propose to give 
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service to towns without libraries through con- 
tracts with nearby libraries. 

“Delaware is organizing a state operated 
service to all the state except one urban county 
that has a county library. The library com- 
mission is charged with the operation of the 
system. 

“Book truck service is included in the 
method of many eastern commissions. Used 
generally for book delivery and demonstration 
work, this service sometimes approaches stand- 
ard county library service. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, and Pennsylvania are ex- 
amples. 

“Massachusetts reports a plan to enrich local 
service by the development of local library 
groups, centering around a fairly large and 
efficient library that will agree to supply loans 
of books and advise librarians in their diffi- 
culties. 

“Pennsylvania is showing great activity in 
county library matters. It reports one county 
giving aid to three town libraries, and has just 
enacted the first state aid law which grants 
state aid to counties establishing county libra- 
ries, on a graduated plan, giving much more 
liberal aid to the poorer counties than to the 
rich. A demonstration is in progress in one 
county. The county library law is in process 
of amendment. 

“New Jersey is the California of the East. 
County library progress is steady and public 
sentiment supports the extension of county li- 
brary service. The efficient county libraries in 
operation make neighboring counties desire the 
same advantages. The New Jersey law re- 
quires a referendum vote of the electors be- 
fore establishment of a county library is pos- 
sible. Only one or two new counties can be 
cared for each year, owing to the burdensome 
work of an election campaign. The state com- 
mittee on child health and child protection is 
aiding the county library project. 

“In summary, it may be said that New Eng- 
land has universal service, but is desirous of 
improving that service. Vermont and Dela- 
ware are undertaking experiments of unusual 
interest. Pennsylvania leads the states in pro- 
gressive county library legislation, and New 
Jersey marches on to cover the entire map of 
the state with city and county libraries.” 


Miss Grits discussed the present outlook 
for county libraries in the West, saying: 
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“The county library situation in the West is 
not particularly encouraging, but neither does 
our recent survey show that progress is alto- 
gether at a standstill. The past year has not 
shown any advance in the number of county 
libraries established. This is understandable 
as it can be attributed to the general depression 
which has affected our section of the country 
in various ways. In Arizona, for instance, 
where so satisfactory a start was made after 
the legislation of 1929, there is still only one 
separate county library and just two estab- 
lished under contract. This lack of develop- 
ment can be attributed to the depression in all 
Arizona business, but particularly in mining. 


“In Oregon, where nine of the thirty-six 
counties give service to 487,000 people—41.5 
per cent of their population—through well- 
supported and widely distributed branches, the 
depression has made further establishment im- 
possible at present. The ranchers are greatly 
affected by the prices of wheat and wool, and 
inability to market profitably orchard and 
dairy products. 

“Colorado, with a law now two years old, 
has not been able to establish any county li- 
braries, probably in the main because the 
commission has had no money for a field 
officer. This deficiency was not remedied by 
the 1931 legislature. 

“Montana established one county library in 
1928 and one early in 1930. The latter had a 
bequest for a building, and is now being ad- 
ministered by the county superintendent as act- 
ing librarian with volunteer assistants from a 
club that is interesting itself in the library. 
These two latest Montana county libraries 
bring the total up to eleven. 

“Wyoming progress is satisfactory with nine- 
teen county libraries out of a possible twenty- 
three. Some of these are particularly flourish- 
ing and all are reported as doing good work. 

“Idaho has no county library law, and New 
Mexico no satisfactory one. It is encouraging, 
however, that the New Mexico Library Asso- 
ciation is studying existing laws with a view to 
forming an adequate one later. 

“The Washington legislature of 1931 passed 
a county library law which unfortunately was 
vetoed by the Governor. He gave as his rea- 
son that in his opinion no further tax burden 
should be put upon the people. The bill had 
the support of librarians, educational associa- 
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tions, and legislators, who are preparing to 
wage a greater and more successful battle two 
years hence. 

“Nevada has one flourishing county library— 
Washoe County—with headquarters at Reno, 
and has plans for a new $25,000 branch at 
Sparks. California still has her forty-six 
county libraries with some activity this year 
in three of the twelve counties still without 
county libraries. We expect little progress at 
present, however. California, too, is feeling 
the effect of present business conditions, and 
we are chiefly hoping this year that at least 
our county libraries can hold their budgets at 
last year’s figure. 

“In general, I want to point out that a great 
deal of the western territory is sparsely set- 
tled, and that not very rapid progress in county 
library development can be expected. Con- 
sidering all contributing factors, I feel that the 
outlook in the West, while not spectacular, is, 
with a few glaring exceptions, fully as good 
as we have a right to expect.” 


Harriet ANN Woon, Library Division, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
told of a questionnaire sent out to twelve 
middle western states, replies to which yielded 
the following results: 


Four new county libraries are reported for 
1930-31: Vermilion County, Indiana; Page 
County, Iowa; Jackson County, Michigan; and 
Noble County, Ohio. 

Three counties have voted appropriations for 
libraries, but have not begun the work: Grant, 
Greeley, and Pawnee counties, Kansas. 

One county, Pennington, Minnesota, has in- 
creased its appropriation appreciably. Shelby 
County, Ohio, has contracted with the Sidney 
Public Library for service. Several counties 
in Missouri have non-tax supported libraries. 
Three Missouri counties voted on libraries, 
unsuccessfully. Five states, Illinois, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
have no new county libraries. 

Nine states have noted reactions to national 
county library publicity, shown through in- 
creased interests, inquiries concerning county 
library possibilities, and requests for county 
library plays. Three states reported no evi- 
dence, but a good general effect. 

In answer to a question concerning the most 
effective channels of publicity, seven states 
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voted for publicity articles in publications; six 
for articles in farm papers; two for articles in 
women’s publications. Four voted for the sup- 
port of publicity by other national organiza- 
tions; two favored county library plays; one 
the N. E. A. county library book truck; and 
one the radio. 

Ten states outlined their state-wide county 
library programs, which include educational 
campaigns, county demonstrations, regional 
committee organizations, and the promotion of 
legislative measures to finance county library 
work. 

Six states noted success or failure in carry- 
ing through a legislative program. A pro- 
posed law, outlining state aid for county li- 
braries, has failed in Illinois. 

A bill allowing one county to contract with 
another for library service has been passed in 
Michigan; also an act providing for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of regional libraries. 

Missouri worked for a constitutional amend- 
ment affecting library revenues, but failed to 
obtain its passage. 

North Dakota tried but failed to secure per- 
missive county library legislation. 


Tommie Dora Barker spoke of the situa- 
tion in the South: 


“Present economic depression, official resis- 
tance, indifference of rural people, financial 
inability of counties to support library service, 
are some of the reasons given by southern 
state workers as affecting county library de- 
velopment in the South. On the other hand, 
with one or two exceptions, they report a ‘real 
and growing interest,’ but feel that any imme- 
diate translation of this interest into action is 
dependent upon divine dispensation in the form 
of a ‘good crop year.’ 

“But granting that the present economic de- 
pression will go the way of all such, that 
official resistance will yield to the pressure of 
a ‘public opinion convinced of the value of 
public libraries,’ and that the indifference of 
rural people may be changed to a yearning for 
books equal to their present yearning for 
twenty-cent cotton, the vital question of the 
financial ability of counties to support library 
service still remains. The southern states all 
have a large number of counties, and in many 
counties all revenue is required to maintain the 
mere machinery of government. Consolidation 
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is being advocated, but, in this case, official 
resistance is likely to remain stronger than 
public opinion. At the rural library extension 
conference sponsored by the A. L. A. in Chi- 
cago in 1929, the need was discussed for a 
study of the ideal set-up for a county: the 
agencies and services that constitute a well- 
balanced program, their relative cost, and the 
carrying power of the county. Such a study 
would seem to be of the greatest assistance in 
a course for library development. It may be 
that we should be thinking in terms of library 
districts as units of administration in some 
southern states rather than of counties. In 
one state several small counties are now being 
served by one superintendent of schools; in 
another, the state department of health is plan- 
ning for districts, each of which includes sev- 
eral counties, as units of health administration. 

“If we can get over the present hurdle of 
financial stringency, there are in each state a 
certain number of counties containing large 
cities or having resources from industries and 
manufactures located within their limits, which 
can, and will, develop county-wide library 
service. But there are also many counties con- 
taining a considerable part of the population 
which are not now able to carry their share of 
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support for the common school system and 
other essential activities, and from which it 
would hardly be possible to expect anything 
for libraries. I should say, therefore, that 
apparently there are definite limits to the pos- 
sibility of establishing county libraries in the 
South supported entirely from local funds and 
organized along present county boundaries,” 

During the last year the Alabama legisla- 
ture passed a library commission bill, Miss 
Barker reported, but it was vetoed by the 
Governor. Florida’s county library bill has 
passed; Texas reports several large bequests 
for libraries, and requests for information ad- 
dressed to the State Library from all but 6 of 
its 254 counties. Other states report interest 
in county library establishment which will 
probably result in new libraries as soon as 
they can be financed. 


* * * 


Motion pictures of the Somerset county 
library campaign, and of the New Castle 
County (Delaware) Free Library in action 
were shown at the conclusion of the program 
by Miss Askew and Nellie Morton, New 
Castle County Free Library. 


Ne ire Morton, Secretary. 


HospirAL LiBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table con- 
vened in the Gallery of Fine Arts, New 
Haven, Wednesday evening, June 24, with 
about two hundred in attendance. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Elizabeth Pomeroy, the 
committee chairman, Clarence W. Sumner of 
Youngstown, Ohio, a member of the Com- 
mittee, presided. After his opening remarks 
Mr. Sumner said: ‘We have an unusual dis- 
tinction, I think, tonight in having with us 
the President of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation and also the President of the American 
Library Association, and I am going to ask 
Mr. Strohm, our president, to introduce Dr. 
Sexton, the president of the American Hos- 
pital Association.” 


PRESIDENT StROHM: If it does not seem 
egotistic to mention a personal experience 
which I have hoped might benefit someone, 


I am going to do it. Like all inadequate, 


over-charged librarians, I blew a fuse last 
winter myself and had to go to the hospital. 
One day, after various examinations and tests, 
I sat in the office of the medical man in 
charge of the interesting explorations of my 
physical self. I did not know just what the 
answer would be, and, waiting my turn, I 
picked up a medical journal. I read a few 
sentences and I felt better at once. Then I 
went into his office and he read all the solemn 
report from the specialists. Some of it, of 
course, I did not understand, and I did not 
know whether I had a week or ten years to go. 

I said to him, “What does it mean, Doctor? 
Does it mean that you are breaking it gently?” 
“Oh, no,” he said, “don’t be too much con- 
cerned,” and he turned away, in a measure, 
from the professional to the human. I had 
this particular magazine,in my hand and I 
said, “Doctor, have you read that?” “Yes,” 
he said. I said, “I should like to take it. In- 
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deed, I ought to have some such thing for all 
the money I have paid to you. I do not know 
if I will ever get well.” 

When I read the article, I thought of the 
rather new and noble-spirited service that is 
given by hospital librarians. One cannot be a 
librarian, not even President of the American 
Library Association, without selling something, 
especially recommended reading in books. This 
article is an address delivered by Dr. James 
D. Heard at Harvard last year, and it is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. The title is (and that is the 
point), “The Art of Medicine.” 

Of course, I have delivered my immortal 
address as President of the American Library 
Association already, but I wonder if I should 
not have touched on the art of library service 
apart from the science. Is not the keynote, 
perhaps, of some of the service given in hos- 
pital libraries to be found in the personality, 
the warm-hearted, dedicated service that is not 
tied up with technique? 

I feel quite certain that the distinguished 
speaker tonight cannot wholly disregard that 
aspect of hospital library service in his re- 
marks, and I have a sense of very unusual 
privilege and take the greatest pleasure in in- 
troducing Dr. Lewis A. Sexton, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, the president of the American 
Hospital Association. 


Dr. Lewis A. Sexton:* Miss Pomeroy 
asked me some months ago, so far in advance 
that I did not have the temerity to refuse, if 
I would come over here and extend to the li- 
brarians the greetings of the American Hos- 
pital Association, and I agreed to do that. 
There was no correspondence about an ad- 
dress, so there will be no address. I come 
to you to extend the greetings of the hos- 
pitals to you and to the field. 

Of course, your organization is a colossal 
one. I do not think that we know nearly 
enough about it. I think there should be a 
very much closer relationship. I am sure we 
do not know about you as much as we should. 
You probably know as much about us as you 
ought to, but the need for knowledge works 
both ways. 

In extending to you the greetings of the 
American Hospital Association, I want at the 
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same time to extend to you a very cordial 
invitation to attend our next annual conven- 
tion which is to be held in Toronto in Sep- 
tember. We go up there on September 28, 
and, not because I am President, but because 
of the physical setting and the wonderful as- 
sistance we are having from the local com- 
mittee, I think we are going to have by far 
the best show we have ever put on. You 
may think it queer, especially that phrase “the 
best show we have ever put on,” but it is a 
show; there is no argument about it. 

We will have at that convention between 
five and six hundred commercial exhibitors, 
dealers, and manufacturers in every conceiy- 
able type of thing that goes into the manufac- 
ture, equipment and running of a hospital. It 
is an education in itself to be able to see one 
of our commercial exhibits and evidence now 
points toward a very large attendance at 
Toronto. 

The regulation fare-and-a-half will be given 
to all of you who care to go to the conven- 
tion. We have placed it in the autumn so 
that people who want to motor can have the 
advantage of the autumn foliage, particularly 
in that country. We have chosen Toronto be- 
cause it is nearly in the center of the hospital 
world. The absolute center of the hospital 
world is Buffalo, based on the count of the 
number of hospitals and hospital beds, so we 
are choosing Toronto. It is only one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Buffalo. 

I merely want to give you this idea of what 
the convention is going to be, with the hope 
that you will all be there. The exhibits deal 
with more than hospital equipment. All of the 
publishers, as you know, have large exhibits 
and most of the librarians in that part of the 
country will see them. 

Now just a word more, for I do not like to 
sit down without having the privilege of say- 
ing something to you about your work and 
about books. While I have no address pre- 
pared and what I shall say is merely the re- 
flection of our everyday contacts, I do want 
to say that books are looked upon in a very 
different light today from what they were a 
while ago—particularly books in hospitals. 

I think while it probably works a hardship 
to visit, or not to visit, as the case may be, 
relatives who are ill in hospitals, there is no 
doubt in my mind after many years of obser- 
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vation, that if a patient entering a hospital, 
for any condition, at any time, were permitted 
to have no visitors, but were permitted to have 
all the good books he wanted, his convalescence 
would be shortened a number of days. There 
is no doubt about that at all in the minds of 
the medical profession. Visitors always are a 
detriment to sick people. Books are not. 

Passing through one of the corridors yester- 
day, I looked in at a young chap. 
idea who he is or what he is in for. We have 
rather a large family. Our census is well up 
over six hundred. This fellow, instead of 
having a visitor, had a book that he had been 
reading, undoubtedly, and he had fallen asleep 
with the book in his hand. I thought as I 
looked at him how much better it was for him 
to have that book as a visitor than to have 
someone there to whom he had to talk, and 
for whom he might have tried to sit up for 
the time. 

There is no doubt in my mind that it was 
better for him to have a book than to have a 
visitor with whom he would have had to visit. 

That does not apply so much to men as to 
women patients. I do not care how sick a 
woman is, if you go into her room she pricks 
up and immediately feels the necessity of en- 
tertaining you. That is the worst sort of 
thing for convalescents. 

There was a time when books were thought 
of as necessities ; then they were thought of in 
later years in the hospital field as reference 
mediums more than as general reading. Now 
we have come to think of books as therapeutic 
agents. We believe in mental therapeutics, and 
there is no doubt in our minds that great num- 
bers of our patients are benefited and their 
convalescence is hastened by proper books 
placed in their hands; so much so that books 
of a particular character, fitting into the par- 
ticular case, are prescribed by the particular 
physicians, whoever they may be. The books 
are chosen with a view to relieving and di- 
verting the patient’s mind. Patients get into 
what we think of in medicine as vicious cycles, 
and their minds chase themselves around, and 
around, and around. One can suffer just so 
much of that without going crazy; there is 
nothing that gives so much relief as the right 
book. 

I think that as we progress in the hospital 
world we more fully realize that we should 
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have more hospital libraries. I believe we are 
going to have greater advancement in that par- 
ticular line; so much so, that I think books 
will be prescribed as often as pills—and of the 
two I should prefer a book any time. 

One of the regrettable things to me, as 
superintendent, is the lack of hospital libraries, 
The lack is so great that they are almost 
absent. You do not need more than two hands, 
I believe, to count the libraries in large gen- 
eral hospitals in this part of the country. Why, 
I do not know. I cannot see why hospital 
managements have not recognized the wisdom 
of providing libraries for their patients, for 
their nurses, for their doctors, and for 
their general employees. These things come 
after years of propaganda. Sometimes it 
takes a long time to stimulate in people's 
minds the necessity for these things and this 
Association has the possibility of rendering to 
the people of America the greatest possible 
service, I think, in starting propaganda along 
that line. 

I do not know how much it would take to 
place libraries in all of the general hospitals. 
There cannot be any doubt about the indica- 
tion for it. I am pretty cocky when I say this 
because we have a library. Do not ask me 
how long we have had it. That is a different 
story, but we have been working for it, and on 
it, a long time. The demand for books is con- 
stantly increasing, and the same thing that 
applies to us applies to every general hospital 
of the  seven-thousand-odd hospitals — in 
America. 

Of course, this is probably not a logical 
time to attempt to get them, but now is just 
as logical a time for propaganda as any other 
time; probably more logical, because people 
have more time to think about it. This Ameri- 
can Library Association has in its membership 
the possibility of stimulating and putting into 
all of the hospitals in this country, libraries. 
If you do that, you do not need to worry about 
anything else to get you into heaven. 


There is one word of caution I should like 
to drop with you about distribution of books 
through the wards of general hospitals. 1 
say this advisedly and without, I hope, step- 
ping on anyone’s toes. The great difficulty 
that an administrator has in running a hos- 
pital is in running it—and not having it run 
by everyone else. I should like to say to you 
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in all sincerity, as hospital librarians: do your 
job, do it to the best of your ability, give the 
best you have in you, but do not try to do the 
other fellows job because you are peddling 
books to the sick people. The greatest mistake 
in the world and the greatest temptation in 
the world is to dip in and help out. Well, that 
js not your function at all and whenever you 
step out of your own line to do the other fel- 
low’s job, you are going to spoil your efforts 
and defeat the purposes you started out to 
serve. 

I do hope that some effort, some movement, 
can be set on foot in your Association to pro- 
mote the development of libraries in our hos- 
pitals, where they are probably more needed 
than anywhere else except in our public 
schools, 


Mr. SuMNER: I am sure I voice the senti- 
ment of all the hospital librarians and those 
interested in hospital library work in our ap- 
preciation to Dr. Sexton for his fine message. 
He has made this meeting sound so attractive 
and has described the Toronto convention in 
the fall so well that I think perhaps not a 
few of us will be there. I wonder if Dr. 
Sexton has looked over this audience, and if 
he is willing to accept any of us humble libra- 
rians as members of the American Hospital 
Association. I think it would be a fine thing 
if a large number of hospital librarians would 
join the American Hospital Association, ii 
that is permissible. Is it, Doctor? 


Dr. Sexton: It is. We should be glad to 
have them all. We need them. 


Mr. Sumner: The two professions are moy- 
ing along and it is a cooperative venture. The 
librarian should consider herself as much a 
part of the hospital association, if she is a 
hospital librarian, as she is a part of the li- 
brary association and the library profession. 
I do not think it is any more important for her 
to belong to one than to the other, and we 
have too few who are at present members of 
the American Hospital Association. I should 
like to see within the next year, fifty or 
seventy-five, at least, join your Association, 
and I urge all of you present, if you can pos- 
sibly see your way clear to do so, immediately 
to get in touch with the American Hospital 
Association and to become members of this 
fine professional organization. We are work- 


ing with the doctors and the hospital people 
and we ought to be part of their organization. 


* * * 


Prepared papers were next presented, the 
first being by Isaset DuBols, of the U. S. 
Navy Department, on “Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Book Selection for Patients.” 


First taking up fiction, the speaker said: 
“We want nothing that will provide unwhole- 
some trends of thought. This is not a question 
of morals or prudery; only a question of the 
mental reaction of the patient. Much current 
fiction, while excellent literature, is not whole- 
some for the sick. The realistic, psychologi- 
cal study, with a depressing effect, cannot be 
recommended for their use. 

“The detective story which may be beneficial 
for one person, may be disastrous for another, 
and the same story may have a different effect 
on an identical patient at different times. 
There is no golden rule for the selection of 
detective stories except the negative one of 
avoiding those with unwholesome or grue- 
some details, such as poisonings, too vivid de- 
scriptions of suicides, too much of the super- 
natural or morbid introspection as to motives. 


“The fiction shelves must contain such old 
standbys as Dickens and Thackeray, it was 
pointed out, for as one patient said, ‘The nights 
are long but Dickens is longer.’” 

The popularity of biography and travel was 
spoken of and the fact that the physical make- 
up of these books is more likely to render 
their selection difficult than is the subject mat- 
ter. Animal and nature books, those on radio 
and sports, as well as poetry were touched 
upon, and specific examples given. 

Miss DuBois emphasized the fact that a 
librarian should not take on the wards, or in- 
clude in the book collection a volume she has 
not read herself. 


* * * 


Auice A. Crospy, of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital Library, Camp Custer, Michigan, 
took up the subject, “Selecting Books for 
Neuropsychiatric Patients,’ and showed how 
the literary tastes of some of these patients 
do not differ greatly from those of many in- 
dividuals outside hospitals. Because many 
neuropsychiatric patients are melancholy and 
depressed, the ideal book was shown to be 
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one whose contents are both pleasant and 
absorbing. 

Non-fiction must have plenty of action, for 
the majority of patients. Those doing occu- 
pational therapy work often borrow material 
on lettering, design and weaving. Books on 
all subjects find use. Poetry fills a definite 
need. Religious books are circulated carefully 
and sparingly for they are apt to disturb the 
patient. Books on popular philosophy such as 
Faunce—Facing life, King— Seven torches of 
character, etc., usually satisfy requests for re- 
ligious literature. 


Humorous stories such as those by Rath and 
Wodehouse are valuable for depressed pa- 
tients. A book interesting enough to hold 
them and humorous enough to draw them out 
of their depression, even momentarily, is not 
in vain. 


This paper was discussed by Mercy B. 
Stoner, of Bloomingdale Hospital Library, 
White Plains, New York, who classed mystery 
stories with biography and travel, as of para- 
mount importance in libraries used by mental 
patients. She also spoke of short stories and 
their frequent unsuitability. 


* * * 


The next paper was by ApELINE M. Ma- 
cruM, of the Tuberculosis League of Pitts- 
burgh Library. In “Reading Needs of the 
Tuberculous Patient” she spoke of the neces- 
sity for the librarian in a tuberculosis sanato- 
rium learning the broad outlines of the dis- 
ease and its treatment. When a patient is 
running considerable fever he should prob- 
ably be limited to light magazines, and books 
for far advanced patients should never be tax- 
ing. Biographies must be selected carefully 
for the tuberculous patient, experience has 
shown. Dr. Trudeau’s Autobiography is help- 
ful, as are collections like Myers’ Fighters of 
fate, and the lives of those who in spite of 
tuberculosis reached advanced age, but gloomy 
biographies, and those heavy to hold are bet- 
ter avoided. Ludwig’s Napoleon is depress- 
ing and too big a book for the lax muscles 
and new scar tissue of a bed patient. Humor 
is excellent if patients like it. In prescribing 
books for the far advanced, the main idea 
should be to soothe, amuse, and distract, but 
not to stimulate. All his energy must be con- 
served for his fight for life. 


Miss Macrum said in conclusion that the 
reading needs of tuberculous patients vary, To 
serve adequately, the librarian should flayor 
her book knowledge with psychology, add a 
modicum of medicine, a pinch of pedagogy, 
vocational guidance to taste, and a full meas- 
ure of real liking for people. 


* * * 


E. KatuH_een Jones, Division of Public 
Libraries, Boston, Massachusetts, then told of 
the Hospital Library meeting at the 1930 
British Library Association conference at 
which Perrie Jones of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and herself were present. The question of 
forming an international hospital library com- 
mittee as a part of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations was discussed, 
Miss Jones said, and action is expected when 
the Federation next meets. Canada, England, 
Denmark and Germany, as well as the United 
States, are doing hospital library work. Other 
countries may be. Miss Perrie Jones made 
the suggestion at this British gathering that 
the American Library Association prepare an 
international handbook which would be a clear- 
ing house, giving information about the lead- 
ers in each country in this work, what is being 
done, where the centers are, etc. Miss E. K. 
Jones expressed herself as being strongly in 
favor of having this work done by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


* * * 


Chairman Sumner said that any suggestions 
about the work of hospital libraries would be 
gladly received by the Committee, invited at- 
tention to the revised statement of the Com- 
mitiee on Committees in the May, 1931, Bul- 
letin of the American Library Association 
giving the aims and objects of the Hospital 
Libraries Committee, and commented on the 
fact that it is a wider and more up-to-date 
definition, covering the ground more fully than 
previously. 

Four of the six members of the Hospital 
Libraries Committee were present in New 
Haven on Saturday morning, June 27, when 
future plans were discussed. 

EvizaBeTH Pomeroy, Chairman. 
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This was the first open meeting held by the 
Committee on Institution Libraries since the 
Hospital Libraries Committee was separated 
from it a few years ago. By tacit consent the 
Institutions Committee has concerned itself 
only with the problem of building up libraries 
in correctional institutions and its work has 
been largely experimental. The meeting was 
held in Kent Hall, Thursday, June 25. E. 
Kathleen Jones, chairman of the Committee, 
presided. The crowded room and enthusiastic 
audience of more than three hundred people 
were evidence of the wide interest in prisons 
and the possibilities of library work therein. 

The first two speakers were chosen be- 
cause of their intimate knowledge of prison 
conditions and their interest in books for pris- 
oners as one means of rehabilitation. The 
third speaker, Mary Byers Smith, had been 
doing intensive work with books in two girls’ 
correctional schools in Massachusetts. Owing 
to lack of space and also to the fact that Mr. 
MacCormick and Mr. Fishman spoke from 
notes, only abstracts of all three papers are 
given here. Austin H. MacCormick, Assist- 
ant Director, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, the 
first speaker, gave a paper on: 


THE LIBRARIAN GOES TO PRISON 

The librarian is going to prison these days, 
not to do time but to make it more worth 
while for the one hundred twenty thousand 
adults in our major penal institutions to do 
time. The value of libraries in penal institu- 
tions as agencies of wholesome recreation and 
of constructive education has long been recog- 
nized. Largely because of lack of funds and 
trained supervision, however, their possibili- 
ties have never been realized. In many insti- 
tutions today the libraries are mongrel collec- 
tions of books, cast-offs from state and local 
libraries and from the attics of well-meaning 
citizens. It is too often the literature that 
litters which finds its way into our prisons. 
There its distribution is supervised by a con- 
scientious but untrained person, often an in- 
mate, The library is almost as inaccessible as 
the arsenal and the prisoner must select his 
book, without guidance, from a dog-eared 
catalog or, where there is no catalog, by 
writing on a call-card that undiscriminating 


demand: 
Grey’s.” 

Yet prisoners read avidly, as is only natural 
in view of the fact that most of them are 
locked in their cells from 5:00 p. m. to 7:00 
a. m., and that hundreds of men, in these days 
of idle prisons, are locked in for twenty-two 
hours of every day. In almost any penal in- 
stitution the inmates read more books in a 
month than a free community of the same size 
reads in a year. Circulations of two books 
per month per inmate are not uncommon; 
several institution libraries have a circulation 
of a book a week. Nor is it all fiction, al- 
though the libraries are proverbially weak in 
readable non-fiction. Forty-two per cent of 
the book circulation at the U. S. Penitentiary 
of McNeil Island is non-fiction, and the per- 
centage is steadily increasing. 

If institution libraries are to become really 
effective the following things are needed: (1) 
adequate funds: funds for the purchase of a 
satisfactory initial collection, and annual funds 
--from fifty cents to one dollar per inmate— 
for new accessions and replacements; (2) full- 
time trained librarians at the institutions; (3) 
supervision by expert librarians outside the 
institutions, either as a part of the State Li- 
brary Commission or of the State Department 
of Correction; (4) full cooperation from state 
library authorities, especially in supplementing 
institution collections by loan; (5) use of 
standard library methods, not only in such 
routine matters as classifying and cataloging, 
but also in the stimulation and guidance of 
reader-interest; (6) liberalizing of institution 
routine to make books more accessible to the 
prisoners. 

Demonstration is worth more than theory, 
and it is fortunately not lacking. Here and 
there throughout the country it has been 
proved that one or more specific things can be’ 
done. For years Minnesota has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of supervision by a state in- 
stitution librarian on the staff of the Board of 
Control. Approaching the problem from an- 
other angle, the Wisconsin State Library Com- 
mission has extended to prisoners the same 
service it renders every citizen: lending any 
book that is requested and making up indi- 
vidual reading lists on request. Several other 
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state libraries for years have been lending 
single books and traveling collections to penal 
institutions. In Massachusetts and Michigan 
expert surveys of prisoners’ reading interests 
have been made, and skilled supervision has 
been given institution libraries. The New 
York State Library authorities have recently 
renewed their long-standing offer of help, and 
it appears certain that the present forward- 
looking Commissioner of Correction will take 
advantage of their offer. The library of the 
Los Angeles County Jail has been built up by 
an active campaign on the part of the Eiks 
and is given part-time supervision by county 
librarians. 

In the federal penal system libraries are 
being promoted as an integral part of the edu- 
cational program. Within the last year nearly 
twenty thousand dollars has been spent on 
new books for the federal institutions and for 
a central library in the Bureau of Prisons 
from which loans will be made both to in- 
mates and officers. The new purchases include 
large quantities of readable non-fiction. There 
is a supervising librarian in the Bureau. A 
trained librarian has been appointed at one 
institution, and each will have a trained man 
after June 30. Standard technique, publicity 
methods and a system of reader guidance have 
been put into effect. The library at McNeil 
Island, although operated entirely by inmates, 
has developed what I believe to be the best 
library service to be found in any American 
prison. 

Two committees are now cooperating ac- 
tively in the penal library field, the American 
Library Association Committee on Institution 
Libraries and the Committee on Education of 
the American Prison Association. Plans are 
being made for the publication of a handbook 
for institution librarians, for the preparation 
of model purchase lists of fiction and non- 
fiction, and for exhibits at the annual meetings 
of the two associations. It is probable that 
there has never been a time when the outlook 
for penal institution libraries was more bright. 

* * * 


JosepH Futter FisHMAN, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Correction, New York City, gave 
the next address on: 


INTELLECTUAL STEPCHILDREN OF THE STATE 
It is doubtful if in any phase of penology 


there has been so much talk and so little ac- 
tion as in the field of education. All the talk, 
however, has never been crystallized into any 
definite plan of action concerning the amount 
of education which should be given the pris- 
oner ; whether education should be confined to 
illiterates ? whether it should embrace the ordi- 
nary scholastic branches, or include courses 
on ethics and how to conduct oneself in order 
to live in accordance with the rules of society. 

There was a time in the past, in England, in 
the seventeen and early eighteen hundreds, 
when education was regarded as the great 
cure-all for crime. Adopting as their slogan, 
“Knowledge is Power,” penologists of that 
day insisted on stuffing education into a help- 
less prisoner just exactly as meat is stuffed 
into the skin of a sausage. It did not take 
them long, however, to awaken to the fact 
that, while knowledge was power, it was not 
virtue, and that it could be power for evil as 
well as good. It soon became apparent that it 
was decidedly necessary to choose which pris- 
oner could and could not be educated, as edu- 
cation could very easily make an incompetent 
criminal a competent one, or at least a much 
more dangerous and elusive one. 

Comprehensive and efficient educational pro- 
grams in American prisons are like Sairy 
Gamp’s friend, Mrs. Harris; that is to say, 
“there’s no sech a person.” A few institutions 
have schools for illiterates which function 
more or less effectively, but as a general rule 
the prisoner goes out less educated in the 
worth-while things because of the mental 
sluggishness which is a part of the average 
prison system, and more educated in the 
things which he might better not have learned. 

Concerning libraries in prison, unfortunately 
a man’s appetite for knowledge is not as 
strong or innate as his appetite for food. 
You can place food where he can reach it, and 
if he is hungry he will eat. You cannot place 
books where he can reach them, however, and 
expect him to read if he has not previously 
developed a habit of reading, unless you have 
some competent person there to interest him 
in books and suggest courses of reading for 
him. 

I think it can be safely said that fully 90 
per cent of those in prison who read at all, 
read for exactly the same reason that prompts 
the same 90 per cent on the outside: that is, 
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for amusement only. In other words, they 
‘want to pass away the time and relieve the 
monotony of prison life. The mass of liter- 
ary trash read by prisoners would be unbe- 
lievable had not one seen the numerous quan- 
tity of lurid detective and underworld maga- 
zines which flood those penal institutions where 
they are permitted. I am sorry to say that 
there are more than a few such institutions 
in this country. 

(In his address Mr. Fishman spoke also of 
the rapidly changing personnel in jails; his 
feeling that in the absence of a librarian, 
books should be made available to the prison- 
ers without the formality of charging, cata- 
loging, etc.; and of the service to the New 
York City jails from the public libraries of 
New York and Brooklyn.) 


* * * 


The third speaker, Mary Byers Smit, 
field assistant, Massachusetts Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries, gave a talk on: 


WHAT WILL GIRLS IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS READ? 


The practical object of this inquiry is to 
make still another list of recommended books 
to add to the dozens already issued by chil- 
dren’s librarians, state and federal boards of 
education, teachers’ associations, and so on. 
At first glance, it would appear to be a wholly 
unnecessary undertaking. If, however, any 
careful and honest investigator were to check 
the best of such lists by conversation with the 
girls themselves, he would see the reason for 
discarding all preconceived ideas and starting 
afresh. 

Although many girls who find their way 
through the courts into correctional institu- 
tions admit previous acquaintance with public 
libraries, the group as a whole is as unliterary 
as possible, probably much more so than a 
corresponding group of boys. There are more 
than a few who have never read a single book 
through and many who have no idea of read- 
ing as a possible source of pleasure. A pre- 
mature and unfortunate experience of life 
makes these girls at once ignorant and sophisti- 
cated, pathetically childish, but wary, scorn- 
ful and suspicious. 

It is obvious that if we are to make readers 
of them we must meet them very much on 
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their own ground, supplying them first of all 
with plenty of good fiction suited to their 
years. It is fatal to start our library collect- 
ing discarded books. The Victorian worthies 
as well as the best-sellers of recent years, 
which bulk so largely among such give-aways, 
are equally unwelcome. Nearly all these giris 
like the stories of Temple Bailey, Grace Rich- 
mond, and L. M. Montgomery, and it is pos- 
sible from the experience of hospital librarians 
to make up a list of these innocuous tales that 
please the young and do not shock the authori- 
ties. In our opinion, the supply of these books 
should be ample. It is, however, important to 
give the girls who are capable of understand- 
ing it a less sentimentalized view of the world. 
One of the girls at a state industrial school 
described the Rosman novels as “books of the 
younger generation.” Incidentally books like 
these should be of equal interest to the staff 
and a means of interpreting to them the youth 
under their charge. 

Coming now to the field of children’s litera- 
ture, we may draw very largely on the experi- 
ence of children’s librarians. The most popu- 
lar, old-fashioned juveniles such as Heidi, 
Little women, and the Little lame prince are 
interesting to this group, as are fairy tales, 
animal stories and certain boys’ books. Cumu- 
lative advertising and the familiar seem to be 
more potent than novelty. The Twins, Smoky 
and Lad, hold their own, but the typical mod- 
ern children’s book with its appeal to imagina- 
tion and a somewhat trained taste is ignored. 

One type of new book which the normal 
girls in their teens will read, discuss, and rec- 
ommend to each other is that represented by 
McNeely’s Rusty Ruston, Singmaster’s You 
make your own luck, Carrol’s Landspell, and 
Allee’s Jane’s island. These stories are about 
modern American girls in unidealized sur- 
roundings making good by their own efforts. 
It is difficult to find enough of these stories 
to compete with the merely innocuous, but 
the opportunity for displaying in concrete 
form the ideals of courage and self-reliance 
and the saving grace of humor is too reward- 
ing to be neglected. 

Generally speaking, this list applies to the 
leisure-time, undirected reading of the girl, 
although the same books, especially those 
which are not fiction, may and should be used 
in connection with class-room work. Twenty 
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per cent would be a generous estimate of the 
non-fiction read by this group of its own ac- 
cord. Here the contrast is great between the 
taste or lack of it in the mass and the intelli- 
gence and discrimination of the few. Grant- 
ing that the number of readers will be small, 
the potentialities of the few are such that it is 
worth while to provide not the mediocre, story- 
form version of art and science and history, 
but the best in each field, remembering of 
course the age of the girls. It seems impor- 
tant to have these books chosen to represent 
as many fields of interest as possible and to 
expand the collection, perhaps borrowing tech- 
nical books from a larger library as interest 
develops in any direction. A good encyclo- 
pedia like Compton’s, although expensive, is 
an economy, and may be made to fill in any 
gaps in the following outline. The ordinary 
high school library contains little material on 
philosophy, religion, sociology, and philology. 
We should probably include even less. Some- 
thing on practical ethics like Dorothy Can- 
field’s Self-reliance and an excellent little book 
called Everyday manners for children, we 
know from experience will be read. There 
should be plenty of easy-to-read books and 
bi-lingual texts for the foreign-born, of whom 
there is sure to be a large number in any 
institution. 

Some simple account of the growth of the 
physical world, like The earth for Sam, will 
find readers, as well as handbooks of birds 
and wild flowers. Farming and some home 
economics, including cook books, are asked for 
and eagerly read by a type of reader who 
thinks a novel or fairy tale too silly for words. 
Some history of art and a few beautifully 
illustrated books should be included as well as 
books on music. One of May Lamberton 
Becker’s admirable introductions to literature 
should be available. 

The light fiction spoken of above might be 
supplemented by a few of the large paper 
illustrated editions of the most popular classics. 
Several anthologies of poetry should be in the 
smallest and newest collections, some collec- 
tion of plays for amateur acting, and anything 
and everything under the heading of humor 
which would tend to educate this almost 
atrophied faculty. Finally there should be a 
few historical novels, several very personal 
biographies, and as many as can be found of 
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the books of adventurous travel told without 
too much technical detail. 

No list of books or collection of books 
without the medium of a teacher or librarian 
who knows both books and girls can be guar- 
anteed to be satisfactory. But where such 
service cannot be had, here are a few sug- 
gestions for a book shelf to be available to the 
girls themselves, with their own recommenda- 
tions to each other as the deciding factor. 


(Copies of the list of books discussed by 
Miss Smith were distributed through the 
audience. The list also will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of the Wilson Bulletin.) 


Discussion 


Discussion from the floor followed, with 
Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson as leader, Mr. 
Mulhauser, librarian, U. S. Penitentiary, At- 
lanta, Georgia, referring to Mr. Fishman’s 
statement that the constantly shifting popula- 
tion of jails renders impossible methods of 
book charging used successfully in long term 
prisons and that the New York jails under his 
charge obtain books from city libraries, asked 
how these agencies manage the charging of 
books sent to jails. A representative of the 
New York Public Library which serves the 
New York jails mentioned by Mr. Fishman, 
answered that the books so sent are gifts and 
discards not returned to the library. 

Mrs. Johnson presented the following ques- 
tion which had come through correspondence: 
Should detective and mystery stories be sup- 
plied in any quantity to inmates? 

Chaplain Belden of the Connecticut State 
Prison, who was called upon for a discussion 
of this question, agreed with Mr. Fishman that 
such stories should be supplied, as they afford 
a release through the imagination from the 
feeling of repression resulting from the life 
of routine and limited activity in the machine 
age. He does not believe that men in prison 
take crime suggestions from such books or 
from movies. He called attention to the fre- 
quent assertions that many presidents and peo- 
ple of note have been devoted readers of 
detective stories and stated that he himself 
reads and enjoys them. He declared his belief 
that some should be excluded—for example, 
those which make a hero of the criminal—but 
that the great bulk of them are harmless. 

Mr. Hendrickson, of the Meriden, Connec- 
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ticut, Correctional School for Boys, pointed 
out that the effect of these stories on the crim- 
inally minded is not definitely known, that no 
social investigation has thrown any real light 
on the question, and that the person experi- 
enced in crime may take from these stories 
anti-social suggestions which are not taken by 
the person of culture or education who reads 
them for diversion and relaxation. He stated 


that he is not himself a follower of detective 


literature. 

Mr. MacCormick declared that he reads and 
enjoys the detective and mystery story, but 
that he is not at all sure that it does not have 
an anti-social effect on a number of men con- 
fined in prisons; that we really do not know 
what its effect on a certain type of mind is, 
and that it may very probably be an undesir- 
able one. Fortunately, Mr. MacCormick 
pointed out, we can postpone our decision on 
whether or not we should supply this type of 
reading matter to prisons, in view of the fact 
that there are many subjects very nearly as 
interesting to prisoners which have never been 
questioned and which cannot be supplied in 
anything like adequate quantities from present 
funds. In other words, why spend part of the 
wholly inadequate book funds on one question- 
able type of literature when there is not suf- 
ficient money to buy enough of nine other 
types whose worthiness and popularity are 
unquestioned ? 

Mrs. Johnson brought up the question of 
the advisability of open shelves and free access 
to the library for any large number of prison- 
ers, asking Mr. MacCormick to comment. 
Mr. MacCormick stated that he believes in the 
open shelf idea under supervision. He sug- 
gested that the views of Mr. Erskine, a prison 
administrator, be asked for, as the problem 
presented administrative difficulties. Mr. Ers- 
kine, superintendent of the Connecticut State 
Reformatory, Cheshire, said that it is a ques- 
tion of how valuable the state considers the 
open shelf system in view of a probable cost 
of one thousand dollars per month for addi- 
tional supervision. Also, he suggested the 
Probable increase in mutilation of books due 
to indiscriminate picking over by one thou- 
sand inmates per day. He did not consider 
the arrangement worth the additional cost. 

Mr. MacCormick believes that Mr. Erskine 
has exaggerated the amount of additional 





supervision needed and the cost entailed and 
that the library cannot reach its greatest ef- 
fectiveness under the old cell delivery system. 
He stated that an open shelf library and read- 
ing room is specified in plans of the new 
federal penitentiary now under construction at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Careful supervision 
is, of course, being planned and the number 
having access at any one time will be limited. 


Miss Jones mentioned the open shelf and 
separate library building outside the walls at 
Norfolk Prison Colony, Massachusetts, to 
which 20 per cent of the prisoners come every 
evening for quiet reading and study. The 
privilege has never been abused, she stated. 


Elizabeth T. Turner, county librarian of 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, said that her 
department serves the women’s reformatory 
at Clinton Farms, New Jersey, where inmates 
have free access to library shelves and no dif- 
ficulty has been experienced. 


Mr. Mulhauser called attention to the fact 
that he served as librarian of an open shelf 
library at the U. S. Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for seven months and that 
during that time no library disciplinary prob- 
lems arose. In addition to serving as a read- 
ing room, athletic equipment was issued from 
the adjoining office of the librarian. The 
younger and more impetuous and headstrong 
type of inmate at this institution afforded an 
additional hazard not always present in prisons. 

After the meeting, a small group of inter- 
ested librarians and prison officials dined with 
the three Committee members present and 
talked of prison library problems. The long- 
talked-of Handbook for institution libraries 
was finally planned in detail and the “buying- 
lists,” for which there is so much demand 
from the prisons and which have been com- 
piled this last year by members of the Com- 
mittee, were approved with certain changes. 
Mr. MacCormick, as chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the American Prison As- 
sociation, with which the A. L. A. Institution 
Libraries Committee is closely allied, has cer- 
tain funds at his disposal for the printing of 
the Handbook and the lists. Every effort will 
be made to have them in readiness for the 
A. P. A. convention in Baltimore in October. 

Mention should be made of the interesting 
and illuminating exhibit on prison libraries in 
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the basement of Kent Hall. A poster denoting 
a measuring stick for prison libraries held the 
place of honor. From Minnesota, Oregon, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Wisconsin 
and New Jersey came posters representing 
prison library work in these states; Chicago, 
Cleveland and New York City illustrated their 
service to jails; McNeil Island and Atlanta 
federal penitentiaries and the Preston School 
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of Industry in California contributed circy- 
lation records and pictures, while the colorfyl 
book publicity poster from Atlanta attracted 
much attention. Books and articles on prison 
libraries were displayed and lists, folders, and 
bibliographies were available for free distri- 
bution. 

E. KATHLEEN JoNEs, Chairman, 

JoHN CHANCELLOR, Secretary, 


Junior Co__ece Lipraries RounD TaBLe 


The first session of the Junior College 
Libraries Round Table was held Tuesday 
afternoon, June 23, in Kent Hall. The Chair- 
man, Ermine Stone, Sarah Lawrence College, 
presided. 


VirGINIA Kramer, Bradford Academy, 
opened the program with a review of recent 
publications on junior colleges. She first dis- 
cussed Miss Stone’s forthcoming manual for 
junior college libraries which is to be pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. in the fall. Of this 
she said: 


“There are such widely disparate types [of 
junior college libraries], reflecting, of course, 
the varying types of institutions they serve, 
that the librarian in any one of them is over- 
whelmingly grateful for measures taken to- 
ward bringing about some working standards. 
Such pioneer measures does Miss Stone take 
in the junior college library manual. . . . She 
defines her manual as ‘an attempt to correlate 
the existing literature on the subject, and to 
interpret current trends in administration in 
the light of [her] experience.’ Acting, I be- 
lieve, on the suggestions of some fifty persons 
whose opinions she solicited, she has reduced 
discussion of technical matters to a minimum, 
since there is much of that already available, 
and has instead—in her own words—‘concen- 
trated on building up a respectable body of 
theory.’ 

“The result is a thorough discussion of, 
with a wealth of suggestion for, meeting all 
the problems peculiar to the junior college 
library. Among the topics discussed in the 
manual are: buildings, organization, govern- 
ment, personnel, finances, book and periodical 
collections, classification, cataloging, reading 
room service, publicity, and cooperation with 


faculty. She has compiled, too, an exhaustive 
bibliography, and has incorporated an appendix 
containing most interesting letters on the need 
for a manual; the recommendations of the 
Junior College Libraries Round Table, 1930; 
and a sample budget.” 

Miss Kramer then described and compared 
the two book lists for junior college libraries 
which have recently been published: Edna A. 
Hester’s Books for junior colleges published 
by the A. L. A., and Eugene Hilton’s Junior 
college book list published by the University 
of California. 

Miss Hester’s list was designed by the 
A. L. A. as a kind of companion volume to 
Miss Stone’s manual. About three thousand 
five hundred selected titles are noted, includ- 
ing—happily !—periodicals and some govern- 
ment documents. This work represents the 
pooled judgments of many authorities. .. . 
The purpose of the list is to provide for those 
academic courses most commonly offered in 
junior colleges. In addition, it gives a stimu- 
lating list for general reading. The courses 
are arranged broadly according to the main 
classes of Dewey [but the list is not classi- 
fied] . . . A valuable feature of the list is 
its indications of rating. 

Mr. Hilton’s study is similar to Miss Hes- 
ter’s in its aim. It lists 2,338 titles distributed 
among thirty-two junior college courses, ar- 
ranged by the “frequency of appearance of 
the courses in the curricula of the junior col- 
leges studied.” Mr. Hilton incidentally pro- 
vides for courses in public speaking and fresh- 
man orientations, courses not provided for by 
Miss Hester, while Miss Hester provides for 
courses in philosophy, home economics, and 
music, courses not provided for by Mr. Hilton. 
Mr. Hilton's titles are arranged in final rank 
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order of 1, 2, 3, etc., according to the pooled 
judgments of the various compilers. The libra- 
rian must be careful about editions, I find, 
since Mr. Hilton admittedly used those first 
mentioned in the original sources he consulted, 
some of which are growing old. It is rather 
startling, too, at this point to note some com- 
parisons between the results of Mr. Hilton’s 
investigation and those of Miss Hester’s, both 
purporting similar aims and methods. For ex- 
ample, random sampling revealed that the 
three top titles on Mr. Hilton’s list for psy- 
chology were entirely missing from Miss 
Hester’s list. This is true also of Mr. 
Hilton’s top title in English history; while, 
on the other hand, of the nine titles in general 
psychology starred for first purchase on Miss 
Hester’s list, only three appear at all on Mr. 
Hilton’s list. Similarly, thirteen starred titles 
on Miss Hester’s list for English history do 
not appear at all on Mr. Hilton’s list for the 
same course. 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn from 
these chance comparisons, it is that robot book 
selection is a possibility not too pressingly 
imminent. 

Both books, Miss Kramer indicated, during 
the subsequent discussion, would be valuable 
in building up an initial collection. 


Henry O. SEVERANCE, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia, then told the Round 
Table about “Junior College Libraries in Mis- 
souri.” After a brief history of these small, 
mostly private, junior colleges, accredited by 
the University of Missouri “on condition that 
the teaching and curriculum reached a given 
standard established by the Committee on 
Accredited Junior Colleges,” he said in part: 


“No standard for the library facilities of 
the colleges was established. The desirability 
of establishing a standard library organization 
in the private and the public junior colleges 
as a requisite for accrediting has been felt 
keenly by the members of the Committee. In 
April, 1931, the Committee on Accredited 
Junior Colleges invited the University Libra- 
rian to visit junior college libraries in south- 
west Missouri, report conditions, and make 
suggestions to the Committee for the improve- 
ment of the libraries. We visited four pri- 
vate colleges and one public junior college, 
and later Christian and Stephens junior col- 
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leges in Columbia. In the group there are 
some of the weakest and some of the strongest 
junior colleges in the state. These may be 
taken as typical of the others, of which there 
are twenty-five. The public junior college has 
3,524 books; 77 students; about 150 high 
school students who use the same library ; and 
one librarian with high school training and six 
weeks’ training in a summer library school. 
One private college has 6,500 volumes; 150 
students; and 2 student librarians—one is the 
cataloger and the other is in charge of the 
circulation—neither of whom has had tech- 
nical training. However, as a rule, the junior 
colleges in this section have about three thou- 
sand volumes and a librarian with six weeks’ 
professional training. The more efficient col- 
leges visited were: Cottey, Christian, and 
Stephens colleges; all colleges with early be- 
ginnings. They qualify for the standard set up 
by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools to the effect that the 
library shall have at least three thousand 
volumes, exclusive of public documents, se- 
lected with special reference to college work 
and with definite annual appropriations for the 
purchase of current books and periodicals; 
$800 is the annual appropriation recommended. 

“There are in the state nineteen junior col- 
leges with an enrollment of 200 and less; four 
with an enrollment of 200-500; and two with 
an enrollment of above 500—Stephens Junior 
College and the Kansas City (public) Junior 
College. Annual appropriations vary from 
nothing for books to more than $800. In cer- 
tain church colleges salaries are in arrears and 
very little money is available for books. The 
average library has about three thousand good 
books. Evidently the standard for junior col- 
lege libraries published in the Junior College 
Journal is beyond the reach of the private 
junior colleges of Missouri. At the request of 
the Committee on Accredited Junior Colleges 
of the University of Missouri, I have sug- 
gested a five-year program for those colleges. 
It they adhere strictly to this program, they 
may approach within a reasonable distance of 
the standard set by the junior college librari- 
ans’ committee.” 

Mr. Severance made detailed recommenda- 
tions in regard to housing and equipment; 
selection, classification, cataloging, and care 
of the books; appropriations; and the libra- 
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rian. The annual appropriation, he believes, 
“should range from $800 in the smaller col- 
leges in the group to $1,200 in the larger 
colleges. This would mean about $100 for 
magazines, and from $50 to $75 for supplies. 
... It is not too much to expect that from 2 
to 5 per cent of the total amount which the 
student pays in tuition should be used to pur- 
chase books for his use in the library.” 

The librarian, he feels, “should have equal 
rank with the college teachers; her salary 
should be as large as that of the teachers of 
English or history, and frequently it may be 
necessary to pay even a larger salary in order 
to secure a well-qualified librarian. A _ full- 
time librarian is recommended. Her educa- 
tional equipment should equal that of a pro- 
fessor in the college; her professional train- 
ing should consist of a year’s study and train- 
ing in an approved library school. In the 
smaller colleges, a librarian with the academic 
standing described above, and with six weeks’ 
training in an approved summer library school, 
would be accepted.” 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Severance de- 
scribed the new experiment to be inaugurated 
at Stephens Junior College: “In his statement 
to me, President James M. Wood said that 
the ‘objective of the experiment is to build the 
curriculum of the college directly around the 
library and to encourage a greater use of 
books by students.’ 

“Quoting from President Wood's letter of 
April 30: ‘It is proposed in the first place 
to dignify the teaching over the administrative 
staff by giving the heads of the divisions (in 
the divisional organization we have set up) 
faculty rank superior in prestige and salary 
to that of the dean of the faculty who repre- 
sents the purely administrative problems. It is 
further proposed that the librarian, who like- 
wise represents the teaching staff, shall be the 
presiding and coordinating officer of these di- 
visions. This position carries with it also the 
maximum faculty salary.’ ... 

“The director of libraries will conduct a 
series of experiments to ascertain by what 
means the books may be most useful, or by 
what method the maximum number of books 
may be read by the students and faculty. He 
may place collections of books in every dor- 
mitory for leisure reading; he may place the 
books on music in the conservatory ; and those 
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on art in the art laboratory. After various 
experiments, he may decide on a large central 
collection involving a library building, or the 
results may indicate that a different type of 
library building is desirable. 

“A corporation will finance the program 
over a five-year period at a cost of $20,000 a 
year. [The man who is] selected to direct and 
supervise the experiment, before coming to 
Columbia to assume active direction, will 
spend a year in the University of Michigan 
studying under Dr. William Warner Bishop, 
director of the Department of Library Science. 

“The experiment will be watched with inter- 
est by the library profession, and by the presi- 
dents and faculties of junior colleges.” 

There was a general discussion of the stand- 
ards adopted last year in regard to book col- 
lections, budgets, and personnel. Some of the 
points made in the discussion were: 

1. The possibility of grading libraries in 
relation to the number and type of courses 
offered in the institution, or to the size of the 
instructional staff, rather than by the size of 
the student body. 

2. The importance of number of titles 
rather than number of books. 

3. The tremendous variation in resources 
between junior college libraries in various 
parts of the country. 

4. The possibility of needing fewer books 
if cooperation with a local public library is 
feasible. 

5. The necessity of our working through 
accrediting agencies. A suggestion was made 
that the requirements set by the American ’ 


Association of Junior Colleges be taken as 


minimum standards, and that there be grades © 
of libraries above that level. 

The subject of library hours brought out 
the fact that conditions vary so greatly as to 
make any rule practically meaningless. 

A motion was carried that a standing com- 
mittee on standards be appointed by the Chair- 
man, to institute a program of research on: 
the subject of standards, and to consult and 
advise with accrediting agencies. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second meeting opened with a paper 
by Heten L. Scanton, Frances Shimer 
School, Mt. Carroll, Illinois, on “Library In- 
struction in the Junior Colleges of the North 
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Central Association.” Miss Scanlon sent a 
questionnaire to the forty-one colleges in the 
North Central Association. All but five were 
returned. The answers, arranged in the form 
of a chart, she described as follows: 

“Of all the schools replying, only five 
offered no library instruction whatsoever ; 
twenty-three offered it in connection with 
some other course; four offered a small 
amount of instruction to entering freshmen; 
and four included a separate, accredited course 
in library science. Disregarding, for the 
time being, those giving no instruction and 
those giving a separate course, we find that 
in the matter of the instructor for the subject, 
the honors were about equally divided. In 
eleven schools the librarian taught it, while 
in twelve others the English or social science 
teacher did, and in two the work was divided 
between the librarian and the English teacher. 
The time spent varied from one to twenty 
hours, the work covered being proportionate 
to the time. In those schools giving but one 
hour to library instruction, only the briefest 
introduction to the library and the various 
reference books could be given. Others taught 
the commoner reference tools in some detail, 
and also the classification system. Six of this 
group stated that library instruction was given 
in their high schools. This, of course, would 
help, but it would not entirely solve the prob- 
lem. All but one school stated that library 
instruction was given in either the first or in 
all years.” 

Miss Scanlon described in detail the colleges 
giving separate accredited courses. These are: 
Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Michi- 
gan; Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan; Flint Junior College, 
Flint, Michigan; and J. Sterling Morton High 
School and Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 
Credits from the course given at Morton by 
the Librarian, Genevieve Darlington, have 
been transferred to senior colleges. A descrip- 
tion of Library Science 12, a general intro- 
uuctory course given at the University of 
Illinois, was included. In concluding, Miss 


Scanlon told us that, “In spite of the financial 
handicap under which almost every school is 
struggling today, three junior colleges of the 
North Central Association are introducing ac- 


credited courses in library methods next term. 
These are: 


Arkansas State Agricultural 





and Mechanical College, Jonesboro; Frances 
Shimer School, Mt. Carroll, Illinois; and St. 
Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kansas. Let 
us hope that, in the near future, we will be 
able to say that our junior colleges offer 
library instruction 100 per cent strong.” 

An interesting motion picture, The romance 
of the library; or, the secret of true scholar- 
ship, used as an introduction to freshman li- 
brary lectures at the University of Denver, 
was the next feature on the program. The 
film was made on the University of Denver 
campus by a junior college student, and lent 
by Linda M. Clatworthy, the University libra- 
rian. 

The ensuing discussion centered around the 
junior college library which is operated in 
connection with some other unit, such as the 
public high school, the preparatory school, or 
the university branch. 

The public high school and junior college 
combination was described by Ruth M. Irwin, 
Highland Park Junior College, Highland 
Park, Michigan. There the library consists 
of three separate, cooperating units: junior 
high, high school, and junior college. Each 
unit has its own head. At Morton High 
School and Junior College, the two libraries 
are under one librarian, and have one budget, 
but they are separate collections, in separate 
rooms. 

Miss Scanlon and Miss Kramer told of the 
problems at private preparatory school-junior 
college combinations. Hours at this type of 
school are longer than in the public schools. 
In both the cases described, there is one book 
collection, with special hours for college stu- 
dents and preparatory students. The univer- 
sity branch system as it works in Pittsburgh 
was discussed by Elizabeth S. Hoge, Central 
Senior High School Library, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman of the Round Table for next 
year will be Frances E. Church, Ward-Bel- 
mont School Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Committee on Standards will consist of : 
Virginia Kramer, Bradford Academy, Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, chairman; Ruth M. Ir- 
win, Highland Park Junior College, Highland 
Park, Michigan; and Fay Tunison, Woodrow 
Wilson High School and Junior College, Long 
Beach, California. 

Eveanor C. Wivkins, Secretary. 











JuNnrioR MemBers Rounp TABLE 


The junior members’ activities at the con- 
ference began with a shore luncheon held on 
Tuesday, June 23, which was attended by 129 
people. 

The Round Table for Junior Members was 
held Wednesday evening with about two hun- 
dred young librarians in attendance. As this 
was the first time such a group had met, there 
was some preliminary discussion as to whether 
or not the juniors wished to organize and con- 
tinue activities. It was voted that the junior 
members should have a committee for the 
coming year, and a chairman and secretary 
were elected. 

It was decided that the Committee should 
plan social meetings and a round table devoted 
to discussion of matters of special interest to 
the juniors. The group decided that it would 
like to have five-minute talks and informal 
discussion instead of formal papers. 

The Chairman presented the proposal from 
the Editorial Committee that the juniors un- 
dertake the project of compiling a supplement 
to Cannons’ Bibliography of library economy. 
A committee was elected to study the project 
and, if feasible, to undertake it. Robert A. 
Miller, Public Library, New York, was elected 
chairman of this committee with power to ap- 
point the other members of the Committee 


with the approval of the Junior Members 
Round Table Committee. 

After the business session the meeting was 
open to general discussion. Mr. Miller gave 
a short report on the placement bureau of the 
A. L. A., and Theodore C. Weiler, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, spoke on training for univers- 
ity libraries. Both of these topics led to a 
great deal of discussion, including such related 
topics as the value of library school training 


and greater limitation of the number of [j- “ 


brary school students. 

The discussion cannot be reported, however, 
as according to a promise made before the 
meeting no notes on comments were taken. 

A resolution of appreciation to Maria V. 
Leavitt, Joseph L. Wheeler, and the Executive 
Board for their efforts in behalf of the junior 
members was passed. The first committee for 
the Junior Members Round Table comprised 
John R. Russell, chairman; Beatrice Clark 
Warner, secretary; Mildred C. Clapp, Edith 
Rees, and Robert A. Miller. 

The committee for the coming year consists 
of Ralph Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, 
chairman; and Lucile M. Morsch, University 
of Iowa Library, Iowa City, secretary. 


BEATRICE CLARK WARNER, Secretary. 


LENDING SECTION 


The Lending Section met on Friday morn- 
ing, June 26, with Bess McCrea, Public Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island, presiding. 
In her opening remarks Miss McCrea spoke 
of the necessity of the Section being better 
organized and again having a definite member- 
ship list carrying with it the fifty cents dues 
as originally planned. She suggested that this 
could probably be done by the next conference. 

The topic for the meeting was the triple 
alliance: the book—the borrower—the person- 
nel. The library personnel was discussed by 
Isabel A. Ballou, Public Library, Bay City, 
Michigan, and Julia A. Baker, Public Library, 
Chicago. 


Miss BALLou in discussing this subject had 
in mind that the lending desk attendants 


should be all around good assistants, with ex- 
perience and with all the qualifications that 
would make for a perfect character. “They 
must exhibit courtesy under all circumstances, 
as well as friendliness and common sense. 
These qualities are essential ; the public neither 
forgives nor forgets the lack of them.” 


Miss BAKER took up the problems of having 
the routine work of the lending department 
done by clerical workers. She said in part: 
“There is so much elerical work in any lending 
department which need not necessarily be done 
by professionally trained assistants, and there 
are so many patrons to be served who want 
questions answered by someone who speaks 
with authority, that it seems to many libra- 
rians only good economy to have clerical work 
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done by clerical workers and information 
given out by trained librarians. 

“In small libraries there is time between 
reference and information tasks for the trained 
assistant to do the necessary clerical work. In 
large libraries, where the work is carefully 
graded and special work delegated to those 
best fitted for it, this is quite a different mat- 
ter. For the trained assistant to spend time 
on strictly clerical duties which someone with 
a smaller salary could do just as well, is 
deemed wasteful. How can we expect library 
school graduates to be interested in the clerical 
minutiae involved in sending notices for over- 
due books? In a library of some size this is 
a daily task involving considerable time. It 
calls for no special training beyond care and 
accuracy. 


“There is a very real opportunity for the 
trained librarian in the lending department to 
give a truly intellectual service to people. The 
lending department is the loud speaker of the 
library service; the one department for which 
all others are working. Trained workers pos- 
sessing the right personality are necessary ; 
those who know the details of the organization 
as a whole, who are able to plan and direct 
the work of others, who know -ooks, book 
selection, and ways to inspire in others a fine 
appreciation of literature. The question of 
the value of such assistants is not debatable, 
but their energies should not be wasted on 
strictly clerical duties.” 

The clerical worker who assists in the lend- 
ing department, it was noted, should have the 
same attractive and responsive personality and 
professional attitude as the library assistant 
and she should also be a competent typist. 


The three men on the program had the 
same theme for their papers: that public libra- 
ries have a limited public and should now pro- 
vide more selective books for discriminating 
readers, and that these books should be better 
cared for by a technically trained staff who 
could be of real assistance to the readers. 


Joun Apams Lowe, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, had for his subject, “What Does the Pub- 
lic Want?” He said in part: “Before we 
can answer the question, ‘What does the public 
want?’ we must ask, ‘What is the public?’ or 


more specifically, ‘What is the librarian’s 
public ?’ 


“Instantly many shout back in reply the old 
formulas, so often repeated that they have 
been clothed with something of authority. 
They say: ‘The library serves the whole city 
which is its acknowledged field.’ ‘The entire 
population, every man, woman, and child is 
an integral part of the librarian’s public.’ 

“Sometimes I feel that we owe an apology 
to any citizen intelligent enough to listen while 
we make such proud boasts because of the 
presumption in the statements themselves, and 
because of the inaccuracy implied. 

“Have we not gone far enough in trying— 
unintentionally perhaps, certainly not mali- 
ciously—to hoodwink the general public and 
to insult our own intelligence with the sem- 
blance of the truth of any such belief? 

“Be fair. Let us look at your community, 
for that is undoubtedly typical of most com- 
munities of its size and character. How 
many people in your town are by habit and by 
desire real readers of books? Can you claim 
the huge mass of the people who are consistent 
newspaper readers, but who limit their reading 
practically to the daily columns? Can you 
claim the reader of magazines whose pages 
cater chiefly to those with a taste for stories? 
Can yoy claim the members of those smaller 
groups, the reading clubs? The last named 
buy their own books. They depend on book 
stores: and neighbors for guidance and advice, 
for answering such questions as arise. They 
resent restraining rules of public institutions. 
They find public library books too soiled and 
worn for their pleasure. 

“The community undoubtedly has lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, teachers, engineers, busi- 
ness men, professional men, who have known 
and used books somewhere in their careers. 
How regularly and earnestly do they come to 
the library? 

“If my assumption is correct, there remains 
of the entire community, only a small minority 
who are the real readers of books provided by 
the municipal policy. This minority is the 
librarian’s public. 

“The librarian’s public is limited, but it is 
not because of any meager offering. Quite 
the contrary. Have we not thrown our treas- 
ures wide open to the handling and even mis- 
handling of any who pass by? Have we not 
made it possible for any reader to take an 
unlimited number of books at a time, without 
regard to the number he can read with profit 
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in the time allowed him? Have we not gone 
out with registration cards in our hands and 
hurled them broadcast at people, in schools, in 
theaters, in factories, everywhere? We have 
whipped up interest in the use of the library 
for everyone through the radio, the newspa- 
per, and every publicity device under reason. 
We have promised everything in book service 
to people until some of them have been lured 


to try us out. We have even scooped up col- - 


lections of books, put them into automobiles, 
and placed them at the very doors of those 
who might be deprived of books if left to 
their own efforts. It may be that we have 
followed too much the trend of the times and 
have flung liberty and freedom to license with- 
out self-restraint, and we are reaping the 
harvest. 

“The function of the library of today and 
tomorrow is book service which ‘may be dis- 
tinguished as service for education, service for 
learning, and service for research.’ It moves 
definitely away from the free community 
book exchange which has characterized its 
service. It attempts to provide through the 
best books reliable source material of infor- 
mation and fact. It tries to furnish imme- 
diate and intelligent service to all who seek 
it, cooperating with other educational agencies 
as a clearing house for ideas. It offers to 
youth and age, resources for self-education 
through reading. It provides reading guidance 
for children, young people, and adults. It 
strives to create a love for books and to foster 
the habit of library usage. It is not a com- 
pulsory institution. It rebels against forcing 
any adult by short-cut methods to try to seize 
for himself a certified education. 

“Such an institution does not come into per- 
fection in a day or a year. I presume that 
our program for it will be divided into two 
main objectives; one definitely planned to at- 
tract the potential reading masses, however 
superficially and temporarily, and the other, to 
give to the earnest seeker for information any 
amount of time or data within our power. As 
the emphasis given the former gradually di- 
minishes, that put upon the latter increases. 

“When we come to estimate the wants of 
our public we find that they may be gathered 
pretty definitely under two heads: the ability 
of the staff and the quality of the books. 

“The staff must be a corps of competent, 
technically trained, experienced workers. All 


tendencies point to the day when librarians 
will be of professional rank in training and 
ability. They must possess the native genius 
of a consecrated book lover, a personality 
which wins confidence, and an ability to apply 
the principles of human pSychology. 

“Of all the staff, the public esteems most 
highly those members whom they meet at the 
lending desk. Nothing is so important to a 
borrower as what he gets and the way in 
which he gets it. Courtesy, smiles, good 
humor, an even disposition, good health are 
demanded of loan desk assistants. The reader 
expects to find that she who helps him use 
his newly increased leisure in the pursuits of 
knowledge so earnestly commended on all 
sides, shall herself have found opportunity to 
keep up a similar growth in culture. It will 
cost more money, this staff, but so will the 
whole service. It will prove its value, how- 
ever. Nothing is so important to the library 
as the interpreter of its resources and its 
ideals, for that interpreter meets the public as 
no one else can. 

“What does the librarian’s public want when 
it comes to books? Well, sometimes it seems 
to me as if he wanted the whole world of 
books with a gold band around it. You know 
what he wants; everything, on the day of 
publication, without censorship, fresh and 
clean, when and as he needs it. I question 
whether some of these demands are legitimate 
in a library claiming to be an educational 
institution. 

“Two practices growing out of the book 
wants of the public have no place in the li- 
brary we have been talking about. They have 
ravaged book collections in some of the large 
cities, and spread their attack to other fields. 
Does it mean that among our wits we have 
no solution for the pest of school and college 
textbooks and the blight of mutilation? 

“Colleges and many public schools appar- 
ently make only a gesture of providing col- 
lateral reading, so a small army of boys and 
girls ransacks the public library. Books so 
drawn are frequently kept for months from 
the use of legitimate library readers. This 
practice builds up no library consciousness. 
To such persons a library is merely a ware- 
house. Records show that the majority of 
such students are never seen in the library 
after their formal courses of study are over. 

“How long are we going to allow our ency- 
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clopedias and other reference books to be cut 
and mutilated by people too lazy and too lack- 
ing in civic responsibility to copy the material 
for notes? A book collection which is made 
up of volumes from which pages and illustra- 
tions have been cut cannot hope to serve an 
intelligent group of readers of the sort we 
claim for the modern public library. The 
public wants its books taken care of by the 
people who are paid to take care of them. If 
the public should suddenly ask for a reckon- 
ing of this stewardship as touching theft and 
mutilation, some librarians might be hard put 
to it to give a clean bill. The fact that school 
and college librarians are making the same 
howl is no solution. Their institutions claim 
to develop civic responsibility. 

“If the rights of legitimate borrowers can- 
not be protected by supervision, or rules, or 
both, it may be that the time has come to go 
back to closed shelves for the greater part of 
the collection in communities in which theft 
and mutilation are rife. As for the curri- 
culum demands, why not turn the pupils back 
to their own institutions to provide such mate- 
rial? Some people believe that it is no real 
college or school until it offers adequate li- 
brary facilities. On every side we hear of 
the marvelous work of the school libraries. 
They will undoubtedly recognize service to 
the returned wayfarers as their own and wel- 
come them with enthusiasm.” 


“The Public Librarian Looks at the Public” 
was the subject of the paper by CLarENcE E. 
SHERMAN of the Public Library, Providence. 
Mr. Sherman does not find that the public is 
cooperating with the liberality of libraries, 
and says in part: “The equal opportunity to 
use a common collection of books by a com- 
munity of men, women, and children, is a by- 
product of the American idea of democracy. 
It is a discovery of the new world and we 
Americans are entitled to a just pride in it. 
It is a noble and very lively experiment in 
the fields of political, social, and educational 
endeavor. It presupposes a cooperative and 
reciprocal spirit on the part of two primary 
elements—the administration of the public 1i- 
brary and the reading public itself. It offers 
privileges of a character and a value unknown 
a century ago. On the other hand, it requires 
in return for those privileges offered to the 
public, definite responsibilities, responsibilities 





once thought to be simple, necessary, and in 
earlier days considered by both parties, in 
general, at least, to be entirely reasonable. 

“Has the reading public responded to this 
demand for cooperation, this challenge to its 
sense of democracy? We cannot say it has 
if we are to be influenced by the amount of 
labor and materials required to get books 
back from readers to whom they have been 
charged. The effort involved in this routine 
in a large public library is simply staggering.” 

Mr. Sherman stressed the importance of 
stock taking or inventory, and pointed out 
that the loss of books by theft and through 
circulation is increasing at a rate out of all 
proportion to the increase in book stock or in 
circulation. Finding so little in print on this 
subject he circularized nine public libraries 
and secured some startling information. One 
library reported that in a period of twenty 
years the circulation had increased three times 
and the losses by theft, eight times; another 
that the circulation had increased six times 
and the losses in books ten times. 
tinued : 

“It may be that the monetary loss in all of 
these leaks is not impressive to every librarian, 
but I cannot understand how we can escape 
the significant effect upon the morale of the 
public which goes on and on using the public 
libraries on the same old free and easy basis. 

“As to that other destructive element in 
library service, mutilation, there appears to be 
an almost unanimous opinion that the practice 
of mutilation is growing by leaps and bounds, 
due, in no small degree, to the project method 
of instruction in the public schools. 

“Among the other attributes of the library 
public to which I would refer is its new book 
appetite. Ever since the invention of printing, 
there have been readers in every age who have 
been interested only in the recently published 
book, and today we find that ‘when a new 
book comes out, that’s the book I want to read’ 
is an accepted reading guide with many 
readers. 

“Unless a reader can receive pleasure and 
satisfaction from some of the books of yes- 
terday and the day before, books that have 
stood up while many of the best sellers of 
later date have gone down to the scrap heap 
of forgotten print, a public library can never 
succeed in satisfying. It is doomed to failure.” 

Discussing the tendency of the public to 
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expect purchase of any and all books re- 
quested—books often not up to standard and 
sometimes not library material—Mr. Sherman 
commented : 

“In the first place, I would remove some of 
the emphasis on certain phases of circulation 
and apply that emphasis to what I believe to 
be the more vital parts of a public library's 
service to its people. We have not begun to 
serve the reader who really wants to read. I 
would give less space and attention to patrons 
who never will seek more than the lightest 
and most ephemeral literature that the library 
feels it can buy. Why maintain handsome 
library buildings manned by trained librarians 
for these folk? Most of them drift off. Of 
course there should be something for the slow 
but sure beginner who later rises above this 
lower level of reading inclination. But we 
have exaggerated his importance. 

“I would transfer the emphasis from mere 
circulation, face the loss of great figures so 
appealing both to many librarians and to many 
of the public in this machine age, and try to 
do some of the things which only the public 
library can and does do. Increased activity 
in reader’s advisory service and the self edu- 
cation of the adult—perhaps the greatest op- 
portunities placed at the doors of public 
libraries in a quarter of a century; better and 
more adequate reading assistance to children; 
and the extensive and intensive development 
of our fact-finding and research facilities in 
printed matter and methods but more espe- 
cially in trained personnel; these are the fea- 
tures which make the American public library 
a unique and valuable community asset. 
Though anybody may buy or rent books for 
recreational and occasional reading, there is 
no other place in town for the book guidance 
to which I refer.” 

Mr. Sherman closed with a quotation from 
Josiah P. Quincy, “who wrote more than fifty 
years ago that ‘it is certainly possible that the 
usefulness of a free library may increase in 
inverse ratio to the circulation of its books.’ 
There is much food for thought in those 
words today. This may sound like rank heresy 
expressed at a meeting of the Lending Sec- 
tion, but history tells us, does it not? that 
heresy sometimes becomes accepted doctrine.” 


The next speaker was Proressor R. E. 
Rocers, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy, whose address, “This Bequest of Wings,” 
(a title taken from a poem of Emily Dickin- 
son’s) was received with great pleasure and 
approval. 

“In the past, books have always furnished 
the winged sandals to the thoughtful and 
imaginative individual soul. But it has been 
the single book, or the precious little collec- 
tion of well-thumbed volumes. It has been 
the lonely and I do not hesitate to say the 
aristocratic spirit who has found his magic 
wings in the treasured accumulations of litera- 
ture. The public library, to the service of 
which this great conference is dedicated, is a 
machine, like the airplane. It is a complex, 
scientific apparatus, the aim of which is to 
furnish wings to every man. 

“It has furnished wings, without question, 
to thousands who otherwise would have re- 
mained hopelessly and forever on the ground. 
But can it hope to furnish wings to all? 
Should it, as a matter of fact, attempt to 
furnish wings to all? Is it not possible that 
the time has come when the ideal of indis- 
criminate service to the democracy at large 
should give way to the selective and discrimi- 
nating service to those who desire wings and 
to those who are worthy of wings? 

“There was a time when the public library 
of America was a little collection of books, 
brought together as fruits of sacrifice, se- 
lected with rigid intellectual integrity, and 
offered to every man who desired earnestly 
to improve himself. There was only one 
requirement. The books were not to be meas- 
ured down to the man. The man must 
measure up to the books. The result was 
that in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries we produced a breed of men and 
women who were not intellectual, in the cant 
sense of the term; who belonged to none of 
the learned professions; but who were genu- 
inely well-read in a small number of books 
chosen because they did attempt to embody 
the best that had been said and thought in 
the world. 

“Books in our public libraries are. still 
chosen for that sort of reader and that sort of 
reader still finds wings in that sort of book, 
but in addition, and, unfortunately, the public 
library has prostituted itself to the assumption 
that it must provide all sorts and conditions 
of books for all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple, books without wings for people who will 
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never understand what flying means. The 
result is that the bulk of the monthly pur- 
chases in the average library consists of 
popular fiction without beauty, wisdom, or 
imagination ; and of factual books (non-fiction 
in general) which are hardly more than 
ephemeral journalism in covers, much of the 
material trivial in subject and undistinguished 
in treatment. And it is probably safe to say 
that the books which are not found on the 
monthly lists are precisely those which be- 
cause of novelty and originality in phrase, 
experimentation in idea, vividness in interpre- 
tation of life, and actual modernity of mood 
are excluded by a kind of rule of thumb 
process of selection that sticks to general 
averages, best seller lists, and popular taste. 
Too many of the trustees and the book selec- 
tion committees are a generation behind their 
time. 

“Furthermore, any high school or college 
student who has to use a public library in his 
work knows how scantily and absurdly acci- 
dentally the acknowledged classics of litera- 
ture are likely to be represented, except for 
the little group of familiar stereotypes in 
English and American classic letters. That is 
why the most intelligent of our readers no 
longer expect much of the public library. The 
best books of the past and the most interest- 
ing books of the present are seldom adequately 
represented. Everything else is purchased in 
abundance. The farce-comedy of the whole 
thing is that the purchase lists are swelling 
yearly with this ersatz, this substitute litera- 
ture precisely at the time when the public 
library no longer needs to stock such stuff. 
Formerly the public library was the only 
service to supply the democratic demand. To- 
day there is a large army of readers who are 
completely satisfied with magazines, which 
they can purchase cheaply and in abundance. 
Why should the library clutter its shelves 
with books which are only magazines in 
covers? There is another large army of read- 
ers who are completely satisfied with the 
circulating library type of fiction and the 
more sensational non-fiction. No amount of 
temptation and guidance will ever lead most 
of them to read anything better. Is there any 
reason why they should be encouraged to 
think of the public library as a kind of cir- 
culating book-stall of drug-store fiction, of 





Hollywood scenarios in book form, of syndi- 
cated journalism in covers? 


“Why not reserve the public library for 
books and for people who like books? 

“If your boy or girl reads nothing but trash, 
there is a fair chance that he or she will never 
read anything but trash. Possibly the public 
library can induce him to read better books. 
In most cases, however, it probably cannot. 
As a citizen and a parent, the chances are 
that the person concerned will not be morally 
the worse for never reading anything but 
trash. But the one thing that is perfectly 
clear to me is that the librarian should have 
no part in helping the child to his trash, al- 
though he will never contribute anything to 
our civilization. I say this as emphatically 
as possible, for there is no doubt that much 
of the so-called juvenile literature for boys 
and girls ought never to be purchased by a 
public library. It is not sensational; it is 
perfectly decent; but it contains neither intel- 
lectual nourishment nor imaginative stimulus, 
neither beauty nor power. It is simply skim 
milk. The boy and girl can find it everywhere 
else, but the one place where they ought not 
to be able to find it is the public library. 


“The whole thing, I take it, boils down to 
this. You cannot make silk purses out of 
sows’ ears, which is what the public library 
has been trying to do. A love of literature, 
capacity to find lasting food and drink in 
literature, to find energy for the mind and 
imagination and wings for the spirit, is the 
birthright of a comparatively small and aris- 
tocratic group. That aristocracy has nothing 
to do with wealth or position or birth, or 
even with education. It is a birthright of the 
spirit. The minority with that birthright is 
the only power capable of standing against 
the crowd culture of our day, the only group 
capable of handing on the torch. The teachers 
and parents with that birthright are our most 
precious cultural possessions. 


“It is the business of the public libraries to 
buy their books for these people, so far as 
possible; to relieve them, so far as possible, 
from the temptations of inferior literature 
made cheaply attractive and easily accessible ; 
to inculcate in young people a feeling that 
whatever is in a public library is worth read- 
ing and that only what is worth reading can 
be found there. 
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“What should we think of an art museum 
that selected for its collections on the basis 
of popular taste: magazine covers, comic 
strips, bathing beauty photographs, and ad- 
vertising illustrations? Yet the public library 
makes its selections on exactly that popular 
basis. What should we think of a symphony 
orchestra that chose for its programs senti- 
mental ballads and jazz? The average art 
museum and the average symphony orchestra 
are, fortunately, not supported by public 
funds nor directed by public trustees. They 
give people not what they want but what they 
ought to want. Some day the public libraries 
of America may remember that the voice of 
the people is in no sense the voice of God, 
and that the true liberty of a democracy con- 
sists solely in people walking willingly in the 
paths laid out for them by leaders who are 
more competent than they to decide what is 
good for them. Until then our great private 
foundations in education will have to work 
unaided at the task of preserving our infinitely 
precious heritage of culture which is being 
debased and vulgarized by the notion that an 
understanding and love of literature can be 
expected of the people at large. Mere literacy 
does not mean civilization. 

“Literature, this bequest of wings, is not 
and cannot possibly be the possession of the 
hundred million. It is idle to believe that 
and it is foolish to build a vast public library 
system on that assumption. But the few hun- 


dred thousand, the half million, for whom this 
literature is written and who, alone, when 
properly guided, can understand it and love it, 
may prove to be the leaven that leavens the 
lump; the saving remnant that makes a ciyil- 
ization great; the few righteous that may save 
a cultural Sodom. 

“Let the crowd that has no appreciation of 
what literature may mean, no interest in it 
and no desire to be interested in it, go where 
it wants for the sort of thing it wants. And 
let the guardians of our public libraries be 
freed from the endless, tedious, and futile 
task of serving out over the counter the 
canned goods of literature to people who are 
not even interested in the different brands of 
canned goods. Put the canned goods in the 
chain stores and the drug stores and the cir- 
culating libraries. And let our librarians, 
then, be free to devote themselves to their 
real job, of bringing together the right book 
and the right reader, the reader who sincerely 
wishes to fly and the book that can truly give 
the spirit wings.” 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; vice-chairman, Mrs. Lucy Fuller Gross, 
Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, Texas; 
secretary, Clara M. Crawford, Public Library, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Mary NerkrrK Baker, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS RoUND TABLE 


This meeting was held in Kent Hall, Satur- 
day, June 27, with Thomas P. Ayer, Public 
Library, Richmond, Virginia, as chairman. 

A paper prepared by JeEssE CUNNINGHAM 
of the Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee, 
was read in his absence by Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing of the Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
It was entitled : 


CAUSES OF OBSOLESCENCE OF LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 


Within the last generation many splendid 
library buildings have supplanted older ones. 
At the dedication exercises we have almost al- 
ways been sure to hear that the new building 
has been designed to meet the needs of a cen- 


tury. Our actual experience has been that al- 
most every one of these buildings has needed 
expansion within fifteen years. The usual rea- 
son for this need of expansion has been that 
some feature of library operation has de- 
veloped to a degree not foreseeable at the 
time of planning the building. Without in- 
tending to be pessimistic we may unhesitatingly 
assert that the latest library built, however 
seemingly well projected into the future, may 
have the same fate as any building we now 
know about. 

The difficulties are these: every library has 
four kinds of capacities, each one menaced by 
two kinds of obsolescence. To produce the 
perfect library, indefinitely sufficient for each 
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type of capacity and indefinitely secure against 
any kind of obsolescence, the perfect architect 
and perfect librarian need to gain the constant 
association of a perfect prophet. 
Obsolescence is bound to begin with the first 
day of actual operation and increase daily 
with the growth of use that may have been 
developed by the very success of a feature of 
planning introduced for the purpose of post- 
poning obsolescence. Consider first the four 
kinds of capacities : book storage, book display, 
worker space, and reader space. Then apply 
to each, both kinds of obsolescence menace: 
obsolescence of space exhaustion and obso- 
lescence of apparatus and function relation- 
ships incorporated into the structural layout. 


Book storage, represented by the stacks, at 


first appears to be one kind of capacity not so 
difficult to determine, but is it? The past his- 
tory of the library may have indicated an 
annual gain of accessions amounting to 5 per 
cent. By providing a future stack capacity 
four times the present need a future of sixty 
years seems to have been secured. Then un- 
anticipated benefactions of books or dollars 
may within five years treble the number of 
annual accessions and so reduce tremendously 
the time limit of growth capacity. 

Book display, represented by all of the open 
shelves in any circulation or reader depart- 
ment, is One capacity more readily determin- 
able, at least for any particular time if not on 
an indefinitely continuing basis. The open 
shelves are designed to hold just that fraction 
of most frequently used books or that fraction 
of stock needed to represent selected fields of 
interest. From another point of view the mile- 
age of open shelves is dependent upon the size 
and number of areas designed for reader and 
borrower occupation. 

Work space capacity may often be deter- 
mined with some margin of safety by a sensi- 
ble consideration of its importance during even 
the first year or two of use of the building. 
Reader capacity requirements are determin- 
able by formula only so long as the formula 
will work. Obsolescence is bound to begin 
with the first day of actual use and increase 
daily with the growth of use that may have 
been developed by the very success of the fea- 
ture of planning introduced for the purpose of 
postponing obsolescence. 

A capacious reading room equipped to seat 





comfortably twice as many readers as may be 
expected at any one time may by merely meet- 
ing requirements become popular, and then by 
popularity become inadequate. The develop- 
ment of a special department, designed to re- 
lieve the general reading room or circulation 
department quite as much as to furnish im- 
proved service to a group of library users, 
may create an unanticipated increased use, 
which, however desirable, does not happen to 
afford the expansion relief that was expected. 

There are no certain formulae, and we 
should all be glad that it is probable that the 
biggest and best library is not large enough 
for generation after generation or that we 
have not already found all of the best devices 
of arrangement and equipment. The progress 
of each generation will probably require of 
libraries, just as it requires of any utilitarian 
structure, a different type of building. Could 
the best library of today, with all of its 1931 
improvements upon 1920 to 1930 inventions, 
have been projected back fifty years to furnish 
library service to the public or college of 
1880, it would have been a failure. Features 
of use now demanding definite physical re- 
lationships and space assignments would then 
have been elements of inconvenience, ex- 
pense, and even uselessness to the same degree 
that the latest model automobile would have 
been to grandfather, when for driving power 
he had to depend upon flesh and not gasoline 
horsepower and had to travel on a different 
kind of pavement. 

Without any fear of opposing any but 
sober, authoritative criticism, cannot some one 
say that the best library building is a complete 
unit, and not a fraction of a future unit, the 
proper organization of which might displace 
every nicety of arrangement fixed suitably for 
only one set of conditions? Isn’t it more 
advantageous to plan for a brief but know- 
able future, than to load on our successors a 
huge and expensive building that may defy 
any ideal adaptation to the needs of a new 
conception of library service, as undreamed of 
by librarians now as the idea of the multiple, 
instead of the single, textbook was undreamed 
of by the ablest educators two generations 
ago? Is it not better to build a library that 
we have reason to hope may be ideal for at 
least the first day of its occupation than to aim 
half a century ahead and miss that date by 
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thirty-five years? Would you not dread to 
move into a new, palatial building, knowing 
that its internal arrangement could not be 
ideal until after the organization had grown 
to proportions beyond the probabilities of 
more than a decade? These ideals are not 
advanced in criticism of any building, but are 
rather directed toward attitudes of thought 
and expectancies so often expressed by the 
press and the public when any library is built 
anywhere. For one, I am glad that our most 
capable predecessors, still worthy of our ad- 
miration, could not plan a library that would 
now appear by mass capacity to be large 
enough to prevent the erection of buildings 
more suitable to the needs of this generation. 


Causes of Obsolescence. 


A. Location and size of building 
1. What was once a good site may be- 
come unsuitable for library purposes. 
2. Growth of library’s service beyond 
capacities of building. 


B. Internal arrangement and devices of 
fixed equipment. 

1. Growth of library’s book collection 
and book use may require different 
division of stack and open shelf 
spaces. 

2. Developed need of department segre- 
gation. 

(a) For readers and borrowers 
(b) For staff operation 

3. Greater effectiveness of 

service arrangements. 


(a) Heat 
Oil vs. coal 
Steam vs. hot air 
Thermostatic variations vs. single 
standard of heat for entire build- 
ing. 

(b) Ventilation 
Independent operation for each 
room vs. single fan for entire 
building. 

(c) Lighting 
Electricity vs. gas 
Semi-direct vs. direct 
Ceiling vs. desk or 
light 


improved 


individual 
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(d) Communication 
Teletype vs. pneumatic tube 
Telephones vs. messengers 
Elevators vs. book lifts and car- 
riers 

(e) Cleaning 
Central vacuum cleaner vs, 
brooms or movable cleaners. 


Definition of “Capacities” 
Storage—Stacks for books less active, ete. 


Display—Open shelves for active books, ete, 
Public catalog and bulletin boards 

Work—Office space for administrative, 
technical, and clerical work 

Reader—Seat and table space in reading 
rooms. Elbow room about open 
shelf spaces and points of contact 
between borrower and library as- 
sistant. 


Discussion 


Discussing Mr. Cunningham’s paper, Mr. 
Spaulding judged the trends of future library 
building to be toward less costly edifices de- 
signed for present rather than future use, but 
constructed with a minimum of partitions and 
adaptable to changes in interior arrangement. 
Orlando C. Davis of the Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, spoke of the possibili- 
ties of the unit plan, one building designed 
for expansion by additional units. George F. 
Bowerman, Public Library, Washington, cited 
his own library as a building now obsolete 
after twenty-seven years of growth and con- 
fronted with the problem of expanding the 
present building or securing a new site. He 
believed the alternative of expanding the pres- 
ent building the most logical plan as it is less 
expensive and money is needed for branch 
development. 

Clarence FE. Sherman, Public Library, 
Providence, stated his belief that costs of 
central city property would necessitate future 
building expansion by adding stories rather 
than extending laterally. Public libraries of 
the future can hardly afford to allow space in 
expensive buildings for dead storage. Samuel 
H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
advocated building branches with plenty of 
room for book storage and communication 
by adequate express service. It seemed to 
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Mr. Spaulding that the central library of the 
future is likely to be of the reference rather 
than the circulating type. 


Howarp L. Hucues, Free Public Library, 
Trenton, New Jersey, prepared a thoughtful 
paper read by Harold F. Brigham, librarian- 
elect, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. His subject was: 


SELECTION OF THE SITE FOR A BRANCH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The topic assigned to me I take to call for 
an expression of principles which will guide 
library authorities in choosing a site for a 
branch public library. The subject has been 
handled so well before by Messrs. Brett, 
Wheeler, Yust and others that I find myself 
merely reiterating old doctrine which personal 
experience has made more real than when I 
knew it only in the abstract. 

We librarians take it for granted that a 
branch public library will be equipped with 
good books and that a branch’s chief function 
is to have its books read as much as possible 
by as many people as possible. Is there a 
principle or set of principles which will help 
us to locate our branch libraries most effec- 
tively for the accomplishment of this purpose? 

In answer, your speaker proposes the fol- 
lowing thesis: A branch library ought to be 
placed as close as possible, even at considerable 
cost, to the main “community cross roads” 
corner; if not on the corner itself, then as 
near to it as possible on the main traffic stream 
of the community or neighborhood which the 
branch is intended to serve. In other words, 
the branch ought to be where the most mem- 
bers of a community daily resort or pass. (I 
distinguish between members of the commu- 
nity and those who merely pass through it to 
another community.) 

The main argument behind this principle is 
the fact that a branch library, even more than 
a central library, is an agency of distribution, 
and that its problem in that respect closely 
resembles the problem of retail stores. A 
brief glance at business literature on the sub- 
ject of location is thoroughly convincing that 
location is perhaps the most important factor 
in the success of retail business. To put it 
another way, many a well-managed store has 
failed to realize its fullest possibilities, or has 
failed entirely, because of unwise location. 


Chain store management, which is practically 
in agreement with the principle of location as 
I have expressed it above, has made almost 
an exact science of location. Some experts 
have predicted in advance, within a few hun- 
dred dollars, the annual sales of a newly lo- 
cated store, so accurately are they able to 
evaluate the location factor. 

What objections to this principle are offered 
by those who approach the problem for the 
first time? Let me list some of them. 


A. Excessive cost. This objection may be 
valid. The cost of an ideal main street loca- 
tion may be prohibitive, especially if only 
“built upon” or “improved” lots are available. 
I cannot attempt to say what cost is excessive, 
as each city will have its own senses of values. 
In a Trenton experience we feel that we have 
been entirely justified in buying a lot which 
cost 46 per cent of the cost of the building. 
In other words, nearly one-third of the total 
appropriation for ground and building went 
for ground. 

A poor location, even though cheap, may 
easily prove to be more costly than an expen- 
sive but good one. For one thing, when busi- 
ness makes a mistake, it readily scraps it. In 
civic matters, on the other hand, we are a 
hundred times more inert. A branch library, 
once built, acquires a certain degree of per- 
manency and hence there is the more reason 
that it be wisely located. 

Looking at the problem from the standpoint 
of cost per circulation, as the Wheeler doc- 
trine insists we should, a Trenton experience 
offers a fair example. The city pays about 
4 per cent on its bonds. A branch in tempo- 
rary location two blocks off the main thor- 
oughfare on a lot worth about $15,000 had 
come to a standstill with an annual circulation 
of 75,000. In this instance the carrying 
charge on the lot was eight mills per volume 
circulation. When the same branch, relocated 
on the main street on a lot costing $28,000, 
reaches an annual circulation of 140,000, as it 
promises to do in its second year, the interest 
charge on the cost of the location will still be 
eight mills per volume of circulation. 


s. Another objector will perhaps argue that 
a branch library on a main street location 
takes a valuable piece of property out of the 
ratables. In answer we may say that the busi- 
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ness pushed off the library site will go else- 
where down the line and extend the business 
district with a compensating increase of rat- 
ables there. 

In a Trenton experience we found it nec- 
essary to acquire by condemnation the branch 
site mentioned above. The condemnation com- 
missioners placed a value upon the lot so far 
in excess of its assessed valuation that reason- 
ably increased assessments were made all 
along the line, with the result that the city 
is now receiving additional tax receipts far in 
excess of what it would have received had the 
lot been devoted to business. 


c. Another objector may call a branch li- 
brary a “blind spot.” It is an accepted axiom 
that businesses located together help each other 
by that very fact. To locate a non-business 
building in such a group may produce what 
real estate men call a “blind spot.” The best 
example is a church which is generally closed 
during the day and but dimly lighted once or 
twice a week at night. A “blind spot” draws 
no customers who may purchase elsewhere in 
the immediate vicinity. I argued witha realtor 
who took this point of view regarding a 
branch library that the library was by no 
means a “blind spot.” A subsequent survey in 
Trenton has seemed to indicate that the daily 
patronage of two branches in business sections 
exceeds that of the smaller stores, and equals 
that of most others except in the case of Sat- 
urday patronage of food stores. The branch 
library besides may be attractively lighted at 
night and hence altogether carry its full share 
in enlivening a business section as well as 
bringing people to it. 


p. Some will argue that a branch library will 
be better located on a back street because of 
more quiet surroundings where safer and less 
congested traffic conditions prevail. In answer 
it may be said that modern buildings can fairly 
well resist outside noise. Besides, a branch’s 
function as a distributor is more important 
than its function of offering a quiet place for 
reading and study. 

Automobile traffic is probably no more dan- 
gerous, relatively, on a main street where there 
is better traffic control than on a side street. 
Library patrons who live on the far side of 
the main traffic street with respect to the li- 
brary, will have to cross this street whether 
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the library is on the main street or several 
blocks in the rear. 

Parking space may be an important consid- 
eration at a central building, but of far less 
importance at a branch because most of its 
patrons walk to it. 


gE. The last objectors to a main street site 
whom I shall mention are the old-fashioned 
people who see no need for a costly site when 
a cheap one several blocks back is available. 
They argue that we are making everything too 
easy for everybody and that people who really 
want books will go for them. The simple an- 
swer is that many hundreds more will go for 
books if made convenient. Rare are the 
Lincolns willing to walk miles for a book, 
The high pressure of modern life demands 
and deserves every consideration for conveni- 
ence. Besides, as President Strohm has re- 
minded us, “the library has many competi- 
tors, Our superiors in aggressiveness and in- 
genuity.” Good reading must compete with 
other forms of mental stimulation and relax- 
ation which are convenient—the movies, the 
radio, and the cheap magazines. As the late 
Mr. Brett once stated in a letter quoted by 
Joseph L. Wheeler: “We are ministering not 
only to those who appreciate books and will 
make sacrifices to obtain them, but to a much 
larger number who are indifferent and must 
be attracted. . . . So important do I consider a 
central location, that I think you would be 
justified in paying any possible price for it.” 

As I have said above, the gospel I preach is 
not new. With the development of chain 
stores and branch banks it is perhaps even 
more timely than ever before. It was vigor- 
ously expounded at the Hot Springs confer- 
ence in 1923 by Mr. Wheeler in a paper 
entitled, “The Influence of Location and 
Planning Upon Library Operating Costs,” a 
valuable document for convincing city officials. 
Mr. Wheeler cited numerous instances of 
losses in circulation of from 3 to 35 per cent 
when a main street location was replaced by 
one of lesser convenience, even when the Iat- 
ter location enjoyed a new and _ attractive 
building. 

In another paper, “Factors of Economy in 
Branch Library Buildings,” Libraries, 32:1-7, 
1927, Mr. Wheeler said: 


“Outside of extravagance in the building 
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itself, the greatest factor of waste in library 
planning is the inexcusable failure to realize 
that location may mean as much as the build- 
ing in rendering the greatest service.” 

William Frederick Yust has expressed 
branch site requirements as follows: (a) 
somewhere near the center of the district to 
be served; (b) on a prominent thoroughfare 
—not just near it but right on it; (c) prefer- 
ably near or on a car line or lines; (d) pref- 
erably near to the schools of the neighborhood, 
but not directly adjoining; (e) not near any 
objectionable factory or business; (f) prefer- 
ably a corner lot. 


In Trenton, in two recent instances, we have 
followed this main street business center doc- 
trine. 

One new branch in a neighborhood business 
district, squeezed into a rented store 18 by 20 
feet, started off with a 100,000 annual circu- 
lation. 


Another, in a new building on the main 
thoroughfare, showed an increase of 51 per 
cent in circulation the first year it moved from 
rented quarters two blocks in the rear. 


Summary—Every city tends to subdivide 
into smaller communities. These communities 
may originally have been separate villages be- 
fore annexation or separate real estate develop- 
ments or they may be the result of geographi- 
cal conditions such as streams, canals, parks, 
railroads, or zoned areas. Each such commu- 
nity will probably have its business center in 
which the chain food stores, the branch bank, 
and the moving picture house are located. 
Here generally is the place to locate the 
branch library. (Incidentally, the president 
of a large chain of drug stores especially com- 
mends the proximity to the neighborhood 
moving picture house and the branch bank as 
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valuable factors in locating retail stores. 
[Printers Ink, November 10, 1927, p. 109.]) 


Aside from location, most other problems 
that one faces in selecting a site may be re- 
garded as particular rather than general. The 
size of the lot and the distribution of branches 
throughout a city will have to be decided upon 
according to local conditions. In general it 
may be said that a lot 100 by 100 feet offers 
a fair setting for a branch anticipating 100,000 
to 200,000 circulation. It is generally agreed 
that a well-branched city brings library service 
within a half mile or not more than a mile of 
every citizen in a residential district. The 
writer does not, of course, argue that every 
little community must have a branch of its 
own, but, that such branches as are provided 
shall be boldly out on the battle front in the 
thick of the fray of modern life. 


* * * 


There seemed to be general agreement 
among those who discussed Mr. Hughes’ 
paper that the location rather than the building 
was the important point. Mr. Wheeler de- 
clared that 56 per cent of the total cost would 
not be an excessive expenditure for the most 
advantageous site and that the need of quiet in 
library buildings has been over-emphasized. 
Mr. Yust spoke of economy in the use of 
rented quarters, warning against too long 
occupation of such quarters. 


Some interesting side lights on the problem 
of obsolescence of branches due to the chang- 
ing character of a neighborhood were brought 
out by Mr. Brigham and Mr. Ayer. 

The meeting closed with the election of 
Orlando C. Davis, Public Library, Bridgeport, 


Connecticut, as chairman for the year 1931- 
1932. 


Gaten W. Hitt, Acting Secretary. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH HIsPANIC PEOPLES 


The Chairman of the Committee called the 
meeting to order in Kent Hall, on June 25, 
with twenty-eight persons in attendance. In 
the absence of all members of the Committee, 
except the Chairman, Ernest Kletsch of the 
Library of Congress, kindly consented to act 
as secretary. In opening the meeting the 


Chairman reviewed the work of the Committee 
during the past year, practically as -outlined 
in the annual report published in the Bulletin 
of May, and, after speaking in a general way 
of the activities and aims of the Committee, 
he read an interesting announcement from 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard Uni- 
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versity, who was unable to attend the meeting. 
The announcement was as follows: 


“You are, no doubt, aware of the fact that 
already our Harvard Council has prepared 
four bibliographies of the belles-lettres of in- 
dividual Hispano-American countries. Our 
brief account dealing with Uruguay, prepared 
by Professor Coester of Stanford University, 
has been issued. A rather lengthy bibliogra- 
phy of the belles-lettres of Brazil by myself, 
Professor A. F. Whittem of Harvard and Mr. 
M. I. Raphael of this same institution, is 
almost ready to be put upon the market. It 
will contain approximately seven thousand 
titles. Our bibliographies of the literature of 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo have passed 
through the second revision of proof, and 
they, too, will be published briefly now. We 
have in hand a large amount of material cov- 
ering a number of the other Hispano-Ameri- 
can countries. Moreover, Professor S. E. 
Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina, 
one of our collaborators, has published an 
important article dealing with intellectual in- 
terrelations of Hispanic America and the 
United States in the Revue de Littérature 
Comparée at Paris in its first number of the 
current year.” 


The meeting was then open for a general 
discussion concerning the threefold plan of 
library cooperation, which had been set forth 
in the invitation, namely: 


1. Exchange of publications—books and 
magazines—by gift, sale, and subscription, in- 
cluding the compilation of bibliographies— 
lists of United States books for Latin Ameri- 
ca, and lists of Latin-American books for the 
United States ; 

2. Exchange of people, including the setting 
up of scholarships and fellowships for travel 
and study; 

3. Exhibits of books, library equipment, 
etc. 


Professor J. F. Normano, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, voiced his great interest in the three- 
fold project of the Committee and announced 
the recent establishment at Harvard of the 
Bureau of Latin American Economic Re- 
search, which would be able and willing to 
assist in the matter of furnishing bibliogra- 
phies. 


CONFERENCE 


Dr. Frederick B. Luquiens, professor of 
Spanish at Yale University, referred to 
Yale’s fine collections of history of South 
American countries, especially those of Peru, 
Mexico, and Venezuela, declaring that the 
existence of such collections would doubtless 
facilitate library cooperation with Latin 
America. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, editor of La Nueva 
Democracia, who had just returned from a 
trip throughout South America, offered the 
cooperation of his magazine and its organi- 
zation in Latin America and Spain and made 
some concrete suggestions gathered from his 
long experience in Hispanic countries. He 
emphasized the great value and need of intel- 
lectual cooperation between the Americas. He 
recommended particularly that a central or- 
ganization be created for the purpose of fur- 
thering the exchange of books and other 
publications between North American and 
Hispanic peoples and establishing branches in 
five or six centers of America and Spain. He 
declared that any program of cooperation 
would have to include Spain, inasmuch as such 
a large proportion of Latin American books 
was published in Spain. 

Sefiorita Maria Teresa Chavez, a librarian 
of Mexico City, studying at the Pratt Insti- 
tute School of Library Science under a 
scholarship granted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, gave an account of some of the library 
problems in Mexico, and stressed the impor- 
tance of closer relations between the North 
American and Latin American libraries. 
Another visitor from Latin America, Sen- 
horita Adelpha C. S. Rodrigues of Brazil, li- 
brarian of Mackenzie College at Sao Paulo, 
and a student at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, favored the Round 
Table with a few remarks concerning libraries 
in her country. 

Dr. James A. Robertson, editor of the His- 
panic American Review, and also president of 
the new Inter-American Bibliographical As- 
sociation, voiced his hearty approval of the 
threefold plan and, after defining the purposes 
of the newly organized bibliographical asso- 
ciation, spoke for the latter, offering to co- 
operate in every possible manner with the 
Committee. 

Carlos F. Weiman, of the Romance lan- 
guage department of Harvard University, 
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questioned the advisability of the Committee’s 
using the name Hispanic, on account of a 
settled objection to the term in Brazil, his 
native country, but Dr. Robertson, in reply, 
called attention to the historical accuracy of 
the word “Hispanic” as embracing the whole 
Iberian peninsula and of the long established 
title of the Hispanic American Review. 


Professor Ernest J. Hall, of the Spanish 
department of Yale University, representing 
the Association of Spanish Teachers, recited 
some of his experiences in gathering books 
throughout Latin America, and closed his 
remarks by warmly recommending the pro- 
gram of the Committee. 

Others present, representing organizations, 
who commented favorably on the program, 
were: Marie J. Carroll, of the World Peace 
Foundation, and Janet Wallace, representing 
Amy Heminway Jones of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 


D. D. Moore, of the Public Library, New 
Orleans, called attention to the next meeting 
of the American Library Association, to be 
held in New Orleans, and suggested that 
every effort be made to induce Latin Ameri- 
can people interested in library or intellectual 
cooperation in general to attend, in order to 
pave the way for closer relations in the near 
future. 

The President of the A. L. A., Adam 
Strohm, came in, accompanied by the Secre- 
tary, Carl H. Milam, while the meeting was 
in progress, and each spoke briefly. President 
Strohm complimented the Committee on its 
work and program. 

Mr. Milam made a brief plea for the ful- 
filment of the threefold plan, declaring that 
it was time for action. He called attention 
to the excellent work of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the Carnegie En- 


dowment for International Peace in the fur- 
therance of library cooperation with Hispanic 
peoples, and particular reference was made to 
the visit of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, the di- 
rector of the Institute, who at that moment 
was in South America on a mission of intel- 
lectual cooperation. Mr. Milam also referred 
to the international aspect of the A. L. A. 
conference at Chicago in 1933, and expressed 
the hope that it might be possible to invite 
representatives from the Latin American 
countries to attend the conference as the 
guests of the Association. 

After further discussion, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted: “That the 
threefold plan as outlined be approved, and 
that the details be worked out by the Com- 
mittee, and progress reported to all present, 
between the time of this meeting and the 
next.” 

Since the sense of the meeting was so 
clearly expressed as to the need for including 
the Iberian peninsula in the work of library 
cooperation with Latin America, on account 
of the close relations between the Latin 
American countries and Spain and Portugal 
in the matter of book publishing and distri- 
bution, it may be imagined with what sur- 
prise and- disappointment it has been learned 
that the Council on June 27 adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Commit- 
tees, changing the name of our Committee to 
“Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America” and limiting its field to Latin 
American countries. No notice was given to 
the Chairman as to the action of the Com- 
mittee, and consequently no opportunity given 
to be heard thereon. It is to be hoped that 
the action of the Council will be reconsidered 
and rescinded at its next meeting. 


Joun T. Vance, Chairman. 


ORDER AND Book SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


The meeting was held on Tuesday, June 
23, under the chairmanship of Louis Felix 
Ranlett, Public Library, Boston, with 605 per- 
sons in attendance. The topic was book 
selection, particularly the selection of fic- 
tion. Mr. Ranlett called attention to the fact 
that this round table has no permanent 


organization. He presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee recommending that 
Adaline Bernstein, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, be elected chairman of the 1932 meet- 
ing. It was voted that the Secretary cast the 
ballot. 


The first paper, presented by O. H. CHEney, 
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director of the Economic Survey of the Book 
Industry, New York, was entitled: 


WHAT ARE READING HABITS ?* 


In the Economic Survey of the Book Indus- 
try which, as you know, has been in progress 
since last September, we have tried to study 
books at every stage from author to reader. 
We have tried to study every phase which 
might have some important bearing on the 
problems of book production and distribution. 

We have tried to follow out the many ques- 
tions which have confronted us. Why do 
Americans read so few books?—ask those 
concerned with the culture of our country. 
Why can’t I make a profit?—asks the book- 
seller. How can we get a reasonable appro- 
priation?—asks the librarian. Shall I publish 
this book by a fine author even though his last 
book didn’t sell its first edition?—asks the 
publisher. These are important questions 
which touch those who ask them at vital points 
in their everyday affairs. 

It is really impossible to study reading hab- 
its by asking people to tell how many books 
they have read during the past year or six 
months. Practically none can really remember 
what they have read in the past month. To 
ask people to tell the kind of books they 
read or the titles of books they have read 
in the past is simply to accumulate data 
which is psychologically quite invalid. The 
records of libraries are accurate raw data, 
but they deal generally with books rather 
than readers—they do not give a complete 
record of the reading of individuals. But the 
library data can be developed into material 
of the utmost significance—if properly de- 
veloped. 

We developed a method of finding out what 
people are actually reading, by having them 
record all their reading over a period of time. 
We also asked the source of the books read. 

The first group tested consisted of banking 
people, and we asked them to tell us what 
they read during a period of seventeen days. 
An analysis was made of the replies of 300 
people who in seventeen days read, or partly 
read, a total of 690 books or an average of 
2.3 books per person. However, sixty-five 
people, or 21.6 per cent, read no books at all, 
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so that the actual readers read an average of 
very nearly three books. Of those who read 
at all, nearly 27 per cent read one book, 26 
per cent read two books and 17 per cent read 
three books. One individual went through as 
many as fifteen. 


Where did these books come from? Alto 
gether 27.5 per cent of the books read were 
bought at some time or other by the reader 
from a store, and of these books 39 per cent, 
or seventy-five books, were actually bought 
in those seventeen days. Books borrowed 
from the public library totaled 21.5 per cent 
of the books read; 17.5 per cent came from 
rental libraries; 12.6 per cent were borrowed 
from friends; 8.6 per cent were gifts; 7.3 
per cent were brought home by members of 
the family; and 3.1 per cent came from book 
clubs. If these ratios hold for other people, 
it means that Americans read over three times 
as many books as they personally buy. 


Rental library readers numbered 21.7 per 
cent of actual readers and 28 per cent were 
public library members. Of the total 300, 36 
per cent bought books, 17 per cent were rental 
library subscribers and 22 per cent were pub- 
lic library borrowers, while 5 per cent were 
book club members. 

Those who borrowed books from the public 
library were the heaviest readers. 

Of the 690 books read, exactly 400, or 58 
per cent, were fiction and 290, or 42 per cent, 
were non-fiction. Sociology and economics, 
as was to be expected, led the non-fiction list 
with ninety-three, and biography was second 
with eighty. Science and technology and fine 
arts are at the bottom of the list. 

But probably the most significant figure 
was that for the reading of books on business. 
Of the books read, only 7.7 per cent were 
on business. What does this prove about busi- 
ness men when we know that 8.7 per cent 
of what they read were mystery stories? But 
of the total magazine reading, 15 per cent 
was in business and financial publications. 


I feel it is of the utmost importance that 
attention be given to the reading habits of 
men in general and business and professional 
men in particular. We have heard enough 
cries about America’s culture being feminine 
—that if it weren’t for women there would 
be no audiences here for art or for literature. 
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But the need of art and literature for an 
audience is, after all, secondary to the need 
of human beings for art and literature. And, 
in the case of business men, there are im- 
portant considerations even more elementary 
than those of literature. There is the need for 
knowledge. We may talk a great deal, as we 
are increasingly doing, about the necessity for 
training for the wise use of leisure. But, 
unfortunately, there is an even greater and 
more urgent need for training for the wise 
use of working time. 


The present depression, which we still con- 
sider an “act of God,” just as the medieval 
peasants considered the Black Death, is an 
overwhelming proof that business men do not 
know as much as they should about their 
own business, regardless of what they know 
about the quantum theory, the tariff, prohibi- 
tion, Miss Millay’s poetry or the stars in their 
courses. Every day a staggering number of 
business men, big and little, are making wrong 
decisions and doing futile and dangerous 
things because they don’t know any better. 
And, in many cases, the knowledge exists— 
they simply don’t know about it and don’t 
pay any attention to it—and the knowledge 
exists in books and business papers. 


It is a grave indictment of our culture that 
our very lives are endangered by the igno- 
rance of those whose work makes our eco- 
nomic structure—a much graver indictment 
than that our men don’t read as many novels 
or as much poetry as they should. 


There is another phase of this problem of 
business men’s reading—one of very direct 
practical interest to all concerned with the 
well-being of our libraries. It has been dis- 
cussed before, but I feel that it cannot be 
discussed enough; certainly there is still a vast 
field for action. In almost every community 
the business and professional men constitute 
the strategic civic group, the most important 
taxpayers and, in most cases, therefore, those 
who, directly or indirectly, can have the most 
effective influence on library appropriations. 


A large number of men, including college 
graduates, cannot really read in the sense that 
they can comprehend new material. An even 
greater proportion of high school and gram- 
mar school graduates are unable really to 
read. They do not read simply because there 
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are no books for them, and there are no 
books for them because there are no writers 
who can write books that these non-readers 
can understand. A study of reading habits 
must inevitably lead to reforms in writing 
and to the re-education not only of readers, 
but of authors. 

A large proportion of men do not read be- 
cause they have had the normal adolescent 
love of books educated out of them. The 
young man who goes into business breathes a 
sigh of relief at putting behind him the un- 
pleasantness of books—and he can always 
rationalize this distaste by calling books un- 
practical and by proving that he is too busy 
doing things to read about them. 

Every one of these elements that are inte- 
grated into what we call reading habits are 
susceptible to some degree of control—or, at 
least, guidance toward development is within 
the range of possibility. There is no doubt 
that the modern principles of education, when 
they have shaken themselves into some sort 
of order, will be worked out into practice 
which will make more and better readers. It 
may even come to pass that publishers, realiz- 
ing in a practical way that there is no reading 
public but a complex assortment of reading 
publics, will attempt to publish books for all. 

But it would be unjust to throw the whole 
burden of developing good reading habits on 
the schools. What of those who have left 
school behind? The main hope is the library 
—and for a majority of people, will prob- 
ably continue to be for many years. Librarians 
are, fortunately, increasingly conscious of this 
responsibility. They realize that their duties 
do not end when they keep undesirable books 
off the shelves and select a good-enough as- 
sortment of good-enough books. They realize 
that books are only a means to an end, and 
they understand the end. 

I say, “librarians realize’—but I do not 
know how many librarians do understand 
themselves to be a part of an essential sys- 
tem of education. How many realize that the 
library cannot exist in a vacuum; that in 
order to be an effective library, it must coor- 
dinate its work with that of every other insti- 
tution and agency which affects the mental 
activity of the community? And how many 
librarians in the country are actually carrying 
on their work like this? 
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We, too, should appreciate your coopera- 
tion in studying some of the phases of this 
problem. We cannot visit as many libraries 
as we should like, and the only way available 
is the much-abused questionnaire. We hope 
that you will bear with us and answer the one 
we will send in the near future. 

We believe that the first step is knowledge. 
That is what we are seeking. 


Discussion 


In answer to questions from the floor, Mr. 
Cheney stated that publishers realize the need 
for more outlets and that very few of them 
are of the opinion that libraries injure the 
retail book trade. He said that librarians 
generally do not picture themselves in the 
important niche in the scheme of things in 
which they ought to be, as the influence of 
librarians should be felt more in community 
life. 

* * * 

The next paper was by Ernestine D. 
Loomis, Public Library, Syracuse, New York, 
on: 


THE GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN FICTION: 
ITS HISTORY AND METHODS* 

The Gold Star List is an all-star cast of 
American fiction. From the professional 
standpoint it may be described as a pamphlet 
containing 500 annotated books from Cooper 
to the present time with a classified index 
according to type, period and locality. 

But it is more vital than this skeleton defi- 
nition. If you want facts and causes in the 
development of a country, go to history and 
economics, but if you wish to see their results 
in the life of its people, read fiction. 

This list is a repertoire of American ro- 
mance. In the classified index will be found 
the cast of characters, There is the dog and 
the child, the housewife and the debutante, 
the business man and the pioneer, the adven- 
turer and the sleuth. Sometimes they played 
their parts in colonial days, sometimes in 
the sixties, more often today. Their fate in 
many cases is decided by environment. Dr. 
Paul Paine’s Map of Good Stories showing 
the United States covered by fiction, reveals 
the variety of drama fate can snatch from 
environment to rule or trick her players. 


* Abridged. 
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This list first started as four pages in a 
library bulletin, a brief alphabetical arrange. 


ment of some sixty standard books of Ameri- 


can fiction that should include modern books 
of merit. The idea came to Dr. Paine from 
a boy’s definition of a standard book. “A 
standard book,” said this boy, “is a book 
written by a dead person.” Dr. Paine felt 
that most young people share that view, and 
that every home should have on its living 
room table, books written by people very 
much alive. “A book to take home to the 
family :” that was his aim, and the need of 
such a list of books is shown by the demand 
for it from every part of the United States. 

In 1915 this little list was intended for local 
use. In 1919 it became a separate annual in- 
creased to 400 titles. In 1921 the classified 
list was added and with that came the demand 
from outside readers. 

Dr. Paine’s Map of Good Stories was re- 
produced on the cover of the 1924 list, and 
larger copies of the map sold separately. We 
discovered then that a graphic representation 
of American fiction appealed to many people 
as original and interesting, for there was an 
immediate jump in orders and letters of ap- 
preciation from writers whose books appeared 
on the map. These letters came from Gilbert 
Parker in London, from Stewart Edward 
White, Upton Sinclair and Zane Grey in 
California, from Booth Tarkington and 
William Allen White in the Middle West, 
from Joseph Lincoln, Hamlin Garland and 
Gertrude Atherton in the East and Herbert 
Quick in West Virginia. There have been a 
number of others too, but the territory this 
list has penetrated surprised us by the distant 
authors who have seen it, and even more by 
the orders we receive from such outposts as 
Australia, Hawaii and Finland. The list hav- 
ing once been asked for, the demand is con- 
tinued annually so that of our annual issue of 
two thousand copies about one thousand are 
used outside of Syracuse. 

The choice of a book for the Gold Star 
List is not determined by any one reviewer. 
All books of fiction are reviewed at staff 
meetings before the library accepts them, 
while a book of American fiction must be read 
as a possibility for the Gold Star. To meet 
the requirements, it must have character and 
some literary value. It must be a book of 
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merit. Once it is recommended as a possi- 
bility, it is re-read by several others on the 
staff and approved by Dr. Paine. 

The policy of the Gold Star List has been 
on the whole conservative. In 1925 when the 
post war fiction was still looked upon with 
some doubt, Dr. Paine said in that year’s 
list: “In these trying times we have aimed 
to be prudish rather than daring.” 


* * * 


The next paper was read by Grorce H. 
Evans, Public Library, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, on: 


THE BOOK REVIEW CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON* 


The Boston Book Review Club is an out- 
growth or by-product of the well-known and 
time-honored propensity of librarians to talk 
shop. Late in the fall of 1923 two librarians 
were walking down Boylston Street deeply 
engrossed in discussing library problems. They 
were deploring the duplication of effort 
among libraries that were close neighbors in 
the metropolitan district. The two phases im- 
mediately engaging attention were selection 
of books and training of staff recruits. These 
situations presented challenges, if not open 
opportunities, for economies of operation pro- 
vided cooperative activities could be made 
effective. Only the first topic was pursued 
to a fruitful conclusion. There was little dis- 
sent among librarians that the post war aban- 
donment of established standards of permissi- 
ble matter in fiction form compelled them to 
examine carefully every book before accepting 
it. It was evident that they were to have no 
help from the critics. The task was onerous. 
It was decided to invite near-by librarians to 
a conference on the cooperative review and 
evaluation of current fiction. 

A corollary immediately claimed attention. 
Why not pass on our findings to the smaller 
libraries of the state, and to those at consid- 
erable distances from book stores? The Free 
Public Library Commission was the logical 
agency for this service. It was accordingly 
agreed that one of the librarians should pre- 
sent the project to the Commission. The 
prompt and cordial cooperation of this alert 
body produced results that will claim our fur- 
ther attention. 
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About twenty libraries responded to the 
invitation by sending representatives to the 
meeting. A loose organization was effected 
by the selection of a chairman, a secretary, 
and a compiler of lists. The Club meets 
Wednesday afternoons at two o’clock. The 
kindness of two libraries has provided meet- 
ing places in Boston: first the State Library 
and more recently the Boston Public Library. 
While by far the largest library in the group 
—the others ranging downward to those of 
relatively small suburban towns—the Boston 
Public Library is a cooperative rather than a 
dominating force. The quality of critical 
work turned in by the smaller libraries does 
not suffer by comparison with that of the 
larger units. 

To each library is assigned a letter of the 
alphabet. The duty of the library is to secure 
and bring in an estimate of the books of fic- 
tion of the week produced by authors whose 
names begin with the specified letter. For 
example the speaker happens at the moment 
to be reading and reporting upon books writ- 
ten by authors whose names begin with the 
letter G. Twenty libraries thus conveniently 
cover the alphabet by doubling on a few of 
the little used letters like Q and X. At the 
pleasure of the library the work may be done 
by staff assignment or by outside volunteers. 
A re-distribution of letters is made occasion- 
ally to relieve monotony. 

In order to secure a uniform method of 
presenting the report, a card form has been 
devised. ; 

The card form is the result of an evolution, 
and proves very practical. A copy of the form 
may be found in volume 1, page 63, of the 
A. L. A. Survey of libraries in the United 
States. Since its publication there, it has been 
slightly modified. 

The list is multigraphed and mailed by the 
Commission to all the small libraries that 
come under its purview, and to such other 
libraries as may be willing to pay the cost of 
mailing. The list is valued by the small libra- 
ries as one from which they may select with 
the comfortable assurance that their limited 
funds will not be dissipated upon questionable 
items, and by larger libraries to check for 
possession that they may not inadvertently 
miss any worth while book. Libraries not on 
the Commission free list may subscribe by 
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sending fifty cents to the Secretary to cover 
postage. 

Allusions already made have suggested a 
certain tendency toward censorship, and are 
likely to stimulate questions as to what kind 
of books are rejected. If anything in the 
nature of censorship exists it is of a negative 
type. 

Rejections of the club will be found to fall 
mostly within the following categories: 


Books that are weak in conception and 
slovenly in execution. 

Books that contain extremely blasphemous 
and shocking profanity, or which by senseless 
and frequent repetition of it descend to street- 
corner vulgarity. Profanity as the expression 
of sudden and strong emotion is usually ac- 
cepted as a detail of a picture. 


Books that exploit unbridled sexual license, 
that tend to stimulate emotions of sex, that 
describe intimate details, that depict degen- 
eracy, and that by superfluous, repetitious re- 
sort to such episodes become obvious pan- 
derers of sex for commercial gain. 


Books that make crime or dishonorable 
dealing appear attractive or profitable. 


This limited and negative sort of censor- 
ship does not arise from an assumed moral 
guardianship over the community. Quite 
otherwise. It is rather a recognition of im- 
portant factors. As individual librarians we 
are all aware that there is a considerable and 
influential group of cultured readers who are 
not prudes, who are not unsophisticated, who 
are willing to call a spade a spade when oc- 
casion requires, but who, just as a matter of 
personal taste, happen mot to prefer the 
efluvia of literary sewage, not to enjoy 
public clinics of bad smelling social ulcers; 
but who do prefer nobility to dishonor, intel- 
ligence to moronic drivel, and a decent reti- 
cence in the intimacies of life. There are really 
quite a lot of people with notions just as queer 
and old fashioned as that, and since they 
mostly belong to our so-called “best families,” 
with others who have a fancy for following 
their mode of thought, they have to be hu- 
mored. A question of taste, that’s all. The 


rat inhabits the sewer, but the eagle prefers 
the upper air. De gustibus non disputandum 


est, 
* * * 


Following this paper, Leo Etzkorn de- 
scribed the cooperative reviewing of French 
books by a group of interested persons in the 
vicinity of Boston. The mimeographed lists of 
recommended titles are mailed to libraries in 
Massachusetts. It is possible that arrangements 
can be made to furnish them to other libraries 
which want them. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Edna Phillips, supervisor of library 
work with foreigners, State House, Boston. 
Miss Phillips also told of the occasional lists of 
foreign books to be published in the American- 
Scandinavian Review and in Poland America. 


Isabella M. Cooper reported that a question- 
naire revealed that in 1930 the number of new 
works of fiction selected by nine large libra- 
ries ranged from 173 to 509. In her opinion, 
there seems to be a tendency for libraries to 
reduce the proportion of the book fund spent 
for fiction. There was some discussion of the 
pay duplicate collection. Some libraries now 
include in such collections titles not repre- 
sented in the free collections. Some doubt 
was expressed about the desirability, in a time 
of economic depression, of public libraries’ 
competing with the commercial libraries. Ex- 
pression was given to the opinion that the 
public libraries should not leave rental col- 
lections to commercial libraries, as in the 
former the standard of selection was higher. 
George W. Fuller reported that in Spokane 
the pay collection had been dropped. He be- 
lieves that public libraries can well leave the 
duplication of popular fiction to the commer- 
cial libraries. 


The Round Table approved the resolution 
offered by the Book Buying Committee “that 
the Chicago Public Library fiction stock list 
be used as a basis for preparing a standard 
fiction replacement list for public libraries ;” 
and “that a committee be appointed to add to 
or subtract from this list with a view to its 
eventual publication by the American Library 
Association.” 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


W. T. Purpum, Secretary. 








PERIODICALS SECTION 


The Periodicals Section met on Friday 
morning, June 26, with Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
acting chairman, presiding. 

Miss Ulrich introduced the first speaker, 
William S. Merrill, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Standardization of Periodicals in the 
A. L. A. Catalog Section. 


Mr. MErrRILL gave the Committee’s 


REPORT ON STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


The duty of this committee, as defined by 
the terms of its appointment, is to consider 
means of bringing to the attention of pub- 
lishers of periodicals, recommendations for 
standardizing certain features, such as title, 
size, frequency of. publication, personnel of 
management, and location of main office when 
this differs from place of publication. 

The item last mentioned calls for special 
comment. A recent examination of four thou- 
sand periodicals, mostly scientific and technical, 
at the John Crerar Library, brought out the 
fact that two hundred of them are published 
and mailed in a different place from the loca- 
tion of the main office in which they are man- 
aged; the result of this practice being that 
such periodicals, if listed or cataloged as being 
associated principally with the place of publi- 
cation—as by standard cataloging rules they 
will be—will appear to be located in compara- 
tively unimportant places like Menasha, Wis- 
consin, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and other cen- 
’ ters of extensive printing, instead of with the 
places in which are located their main offices, 
or with the universities, or scientific and tech- 
nical institutions in which they are prepared 
for publication. 


But this is not all. The postal law reads: 
“The name or names of the post office or post 
offices of entry shall precede the names of any 
other offices of the publication and shall be 
given equal prominence in all printed notices 
relative to the offices of publication.” (Section 
399, par. 3.) This leads to uncertainty as to 
which place to use in listing such a periodical 
when only one place can be given, as will 
usually be done except in full cataloging. 
Place of publication, in such cases, has no 
more significance than has place of printing 
of a book, when the book is not the product 
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of some notable press. The publishers can 
give no greater prominence to the location of 
the main office, because the federal law will 
not permit them to do so. The John Crerar 
Library decided to give the location of the 
main office first, followed in curves by the 
place of publication. The New York Public 
Library, in a list of periodicals recently issued, 
has also made location of the main office the 
principal feature of imprint. What action, if 
any, tending toward modifying the standard 
catalog rule always to give place of publica- 
tion, is a matter for further consideration. 
Perhaps if the publishers will always state 
the location of the main office when this differs 
from place of printing and mailing, the cata- 
loging rule will adjust itself. 

The Committee believes that the way to 
bring these matters to the attention of the pub- 
lishers is, first, to prepare a plea to publishers - 
in which shall be embodied sundry recommen- 
dations for standardization; second, to have 
this plea printed in suitable organs of com- 
munication with publishers; and third, to send 
the plea to a selected list of publishers of 
periodicals. A draft of such a plea to pub- 
lishers is appended to this report. The Com- 
mittee advises that this plea, after it is ap- 
proved, be printed on the letterhead of the 
Catalog Section in a sufficient number of 
copies to meet the distribution just mentioned. 

The Catalog Section may properly, it is 
thought, ask from the Periodicals Section, as 
well as from this Committee and from cata- 
logers who are dealing with periodicals, names 
of publishers to whom the plea should be sent, 
that the Secretary may mail a copy to each. 


Plea to Publishers 


The attention of publishers is called to the 
following recommendations tending toward 
standardization in the style and format of 
periodicals. These recommendations are made 
by the Catalog Section of the American Li- 
brary Association for the benefit alike of 
readers and publishers. Lack of uniformity, 
in features such as are mentioned below, leads 
to loss of effectiveness in bringing the mate- 
rial contained in periodicals to those for whom 
it is intended, and may even mislead readers 
as well as advertisers. 
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Current use of periodicals is but a small 
part of their use by the public. Every library 
that subscribes to a scientific, technical, or 
commercial periodical preserves and binds it 
by complete volumes. The material in sets of 
periodicals is indexed in many printed channels 
of communication, such as the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodicals, International Index to Periodi- 
cals, Education Index, Public Affairs Index, 
Engineering Index, Index Medicus. Accuracy 
of reference in standardized forms of entry is 
indispensable to research workers, students, 
and users in every line of investigation. 

The recommendations made here are based 
upon long experience by trained catalogers in 
dealing with the recording of periodicals in 
many fields of knowledge. By cooperation in 
maintaining the standards laid down in these 
rules, publishers will improve their service to 
the public without in any way burdening them- 
selves. 

The American Library Association, through 
its committees, will gladly advise publishers 
who may need further details as to the best 
way of carrying out these recommendations or 
of meeting special problems that may arise in 
doing so. 


Location of Main Office 


Print location of main office as well as place 
of publication (if different) on covers and 
title-page. State clearly which is the main 
office. 

In referring to the title of a periodical in 
lists for advertisers, bibliographies, union lists 
of serials, and brief catalog entries, only one 
place can ordinarily be mentioned. This place 
should be the main office of the periodical, 
with which it tends to become identified and at 
which all communications, not specially ad- 
dressed, will surely reach the publishers. 


Title of the Periodical 


Use the same title on caption, cover, and 
title-page, to secure uniformity of reference 
to the periodical, and to avoid confusion with 
other periodicals of similar titles. 


Change of Title 
If a change of title is found advisable, make 
the change at the beginning of a new volume. 
Let the changed title appear simultaneously 
on cover, caption, title-page, and editorial page. 
Do not change title within a volume. 
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Change of Size 

Make change of size at the beginning of a 
volume. 

Change of size is an inconvenience to libra- 
ries which shelve periodicals in sets on shelves 
closely adjusted to save room. Standardiza- 
tion of size of page is now recommended by 
publishers themselves, for interchange of art 
advertisements. 


Numbering of Volumes 

Preserve sequence and uniformity of style 
in numbering. . 

When one periodical absorbs, or is absorbed 
by, another, let the volume numbering of the 
living periodical be continued, not the number- 
ing of the suppressed title. 

Mere skipping of a series of volume num- 
bers, for the sake of gaining advertising pres- 
tige or for other reasons, creates a difficulty 
for all future users of the periodical, who no- 
tice the gap but have no means of knowing 
that the set is continuous. Catalogers find such 
runs of a periodical peculiarly exasperating. 


Frequency of Publication 


Change period of publication (quarterly, 
monthly, weekly) only at end of a volume, and 
preferably at the end of a calendar year. 


Editor’s name 

Let the editor’s name appear in a uniform 
location in the periodical—on the cover, on the 
editorial page, on the title-page, or on all 
three. Haphazard variations in this regard 
may mislead readers and catalogers. 


Title-Page and Index 

Print a title-page and, if possible, an index, 
to each volume. 

Stitch title-page into the last issue of a cur- 
rent volume or into the first issue of the fol- 
lowing volume. 


If loose title-pages are sent only upon re- 
quest, always send both title-page and index to 
subscribing libraries, which always want them. 


If a library has to write for every title-page 
at the completion of a volume, the binding is 
held up, readers who call for the volume are 
delayed in securing needed numbers in a 
volume awaiting title-page or index, and the 
library’s efficient service to the public is ham- 
pered. 
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Binding by Publishers 
Always bind in front cover of a periodical 
when complete volume is bound up by pub- 
lisher, and also the back cover unless blank. 
Information of value to libraries, bibliogra- 
phers, and advertisers is often printed on 


covers only. 
* * * 


Mr. Severance made a motion that the Pe- 
riodicals Section endorse the Committee’s sug- 


gestions. Miss Loeber, representing the Busi-. 


ness Libraries Section, offered the cooperation 
of that section and the motion was passed. 
Mr. Faxon urged that subscribers write forci- 
bly to publishers concerning title-pages and in- 
dexes, indicating that they wished to be placed 
on the permanent mailing list for them. Miss 
Ulrich mentioned the question of an unimpor- 
tant periodical with no index which subse- 
quently became important and had an index. 
She asked how subscribers could know that an 
index is published if it is not announced. 
Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, suggested that the Council of the 
A. L. A. be asked to support the action of 
these three sections, Catalog, Business, and 
Periodicals, in presenting these suggestions to 
the publishers. This was made into a motion 
and carried. At Mr. Severance’s suggestion, 
Mr. Ranck was asked to draw up a resolution 
to the Council on the question. 

Emity J. Frets, librarian, Chemists’ Club, 
New York, described the use of periodicals in 
that library. She stressed the value of periodi- 
cals as a class of literature, and in this con- 
nection emphasized the necessity of students 
in library schools receiving more training in 
the use of technical periodicals as reference 
tools. Four general kinds of chemical jour- 
nals were described: the market magazine, 
chemical economics; the chemical. engineering 
magazine, technical or commercial; the pure 
chemistry journals; and the abstract periodi- 
cals which serve not only their prime purpose 
of abstracting but also act as author and sub- 
ject indexes to the literature. As a contem- 
porary record of progress in science, periodi- 
cals are indispensable. T. Eric Singer, Public 
Library, New York, and Mr. Ranck discussed 
the value of the technical abstracting journals. 


Then followed an open discussion on the 
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topic: How May the Smaller Libraries* 
Make More Effective Use of Periodicals? 


A. What use is now made? 
tended and vitalized? 


B. What training is needed to this end? Can 
it be given in library schools, training classes, 
summer schools? By trained librarians to their 
staffs? 

C. If there is a necessity for staff members 
to have a working knowledge, for purposes of 
circulation, of contents of current magazines, 
how can that knowledge be obtained? How 
used? 

D. Methods in use for reference work: 
well-known indexes; fugitive facts reference 
file; topical index of periodicals. 

E. Spreading the news: How may current 
material be drawn to the attention of interested 
readers? Publicity for periodicals in the local 
press. 

IF’. Counteracting the influence of poor pe- 
riodicals on the local news-stand. 


Can it be ex- 


The above topics were introduced by Mar- 
GARET JAcKSON, Hoyt Library, Kingston, Penn- 
sylvania, and instructor in book selection in 
the summer session of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. Howard L. 
Hughes, Trenton, New Jersey, spoke of the 
value of checking magazines if done by mem- 
bers of the circulating and reference depart- 
ments who would later have cause to remem- 
ber the contents. He also remarked on the 
advantage of having a few magazines for staff 
use. Other suggestions were: that magazine 
articles should be reported at staff meetings ; 
that the library should buy those periodicals 
which individuals find too expensive to pur- 
chase; that the noon hour of the staff should 
be lengthened fifteen minutes for the reading 
of magazines. As to the work with periodi- 
cals in library schools, Miss Rathbone of Pratt 
Institute, Miss Donnelly of Simmons, and Mr. 
Reece of Columbia spoke of the courses of- 
fered. These embraced a discussion of period- 
icals in the classroom; suggested bibliogra- 
phies in special subjects; the entire manipula- 
tion of periodicals, i.e., choice, checking, bind- 
ing, circulation, duplicates, publicity, use of 
indexes and catalogs in their connection with 





*The smaller libraries are those with a circulation 
of 150,000 or under. 
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practice work on all phases. The teaching of 
documents proceeded along similar lines. Mr. 
Reece thought that this plan was generally in 
use in all standard library schools and recom- 
mended a fuller report on the curriculum of 
this subject in these schools. Mrs. Drury of 
St. Louis joined in the discussion. Other li- 
brary schools had sent data. It seemed from 
the correspondence and short discussion as if 
the training agencies gave much impetus but 
that the libraries themselves hardly did their 
share in sustaining the momentum. Much 
more and much better work could be done in 
the circulation of periodicals if staff members 
had time to become conversant with their 
contents. 

CLaupe G. LeLanp of the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, mentioned the represent- 
ative magazines found in junior high schools 
and described the methods used in leading stu- 
dents to the reading of periodicals. 

Edith M. Phelps of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, said that this organization indexed 1,200 
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periodicals and gave some details of the work, 
Some periodicals are not available to the com- 
pany. Mr. Severance thought that the latter 
might list these, so that libraries having suyb- 
scriptions might cooperate in the indexing, 


During the business session the reading of 
the minutes was omitted. The Nominating 
Committee, consisting of Mrs. E. C. Graves, 
Jennie M. Flexner, and Florence Bradley, pre- 
sented its recommendations as follows: for 
Chairman, Marian C. Manley, Free Public 
Library, Newark, New Jersey, and for Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Virginia C. Trumper, Library 
of the North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro. 


One hundred and thirty people attended the 
meeting. This seems a good number in the 
light of the fact that the Section’s program, 
through an unforeseen delay, was not pub- 


lished in the preliminary announcements of 
the Bulletin. 


Janet Dor, Secretary-Treasurer, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The joint meeting of the Professional Train- 
ing Section with the Association of American 
Library Schools was called to order by the 
Chairman of the Section, Mrs. Mary Duncan 
Carter, Thursday afternoon, June 25. 

The Chairman in introducing the first 
speaker gave as the general topic for the after- 
noon, “Placement from the Point of View of 
the Library School Placement Bureau, the 
A. L. A. Personnel Division, the Library 
Executive and the Library School Graduate.” 
The first speaker, SARAH C. N. Bocte, told of 
the placement which is being carried on at A. 
L. A. Headquarters through the Personnel Di- 
vision. Once closely connected with the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, the Personnel 
Division is now an independent unit with a 
twofold service, personnel and placement. As 
a part of the personnel service there has been 
built up a file of some fifteen thousand records 
from which may be selected persons eligible 
for membership on A. L. A. committees and 
for special work. In regard to its placement 
service Miss Bogle emphasized that the di- 
vision can cooperate but cannot take the place 
of the library school, especially in recommend- 


ing recent graduates for their first positions. 
She spoke also of the changes which have oc- 
curred since the division was first organized, 
the great increase in the number of students 
graduating each year from the library schools, 
the difference in the types of positions for 
which requests are being received, and the dif- 
ference in geographical demand. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE Drury, of the Library 
School, Public Library, St. Louis, the second 
speaker, discussed : 


PLACEMENT BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS* 


Does the school’s responsibility end when 
the certificate is granted? If not, can we 
assure our graduates in advance that they will 
receive positions, and do we find positions for 
our graduates? 

Throughout the forty-year life of the New 
York State Library School there were regis- 
tered 1,079 students. In 1931 alone the ac- 
credited library schools expected to graduate 
more than that number. Public library de- 
velopment has been going on steadily through- 


* Abridged. 
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out these forty odd years. School library de- 
velopment has been very rapid within the last 
ten years. Special libraries are also increasing. 

The majority of the students in the accred- 
ited library schools go out with at least one 
year of training. It is these one-year people 
with whom I am primarily concerned. If 
there are over a thousand vacancies a year for 
fully trained people in the eleven thousand 
American libraries, then there is no insolvable 
problem, but simply a matter of so coordinat- 
ing our placement methods as to get the va- 
cancy and the right applicant together. 

The A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship attempted a survey of supply 
and demand in 1929-30. A system with a 
trained staff of 130 has call for about 20 new 
trained people during one year. In the list of 
40 large libraries used for salary statistics, 
the professional staff ranges all the way from 
20 to 360. If the turnover is in the same pro- 
portion as the one quoted, it would make pro- 
fessional positions for about 400. Forty me- 
dium sized libraries average professional staffs 
of 24, giving placement for about 160. Only 
in the statistics of small libraries is the amount 
of training of staff noted. Of the 38 libraries 
listed, 15 had library school graduates as li- 
brarians with 7 additional graduates on their 
staffs. Their turnover would, of course, be 
slight. These are only cross sections of the 
public library field, about one-fortieth of the 
total list in the American library directory. 
Discounting the large libraries with their own 
training classes, and the little libraries too 
small to afford a professionally trained libra- 
rian, we have left the solid mass of medium 
sized public libraries with their natural de- 
mands, to say nothing of college, school, and 
special libraries in large numbers. 

Some estimate of the percentage of trained 
librarians on library staffs can be secured 
from the study of living costs made two years 
ago by the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries, 
as this study includes statistics of training. 
Six hundred and eighty-five replies were re- 
ceived from ninety-eight libraries, represent- 
ing all the groups of public, college, and uni- 
versity libraries being studied, and all classes 
of the staff. Of these 50 per cent were library 
school graduates, 25 per cent training class, 
11 per cent summer school, and 14 per cent 
had no training. During the past two years 





-tions for the graduates. 
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probably the proportion with summer school 
training has increased, though large numbers 
from those courses have gone into school 
libraries. 

A study made in California by the Bureau 
of Public Administration in 1930, covers a 
larger number of employees, 1,554, from a 
slightly wider field than the A. L. A. study. 
In the one state the percentage of library 
school graduates is thirty-seven, training class 
thirty-five. No lesser training is recorded. 
The body making this study saw a possibility 
that there was an insufficient supply of quali- 
fied workers. 

If from 37 to 50 per cent of the profes- 
sional staff of the libraries of the country are 
already trained, normal conditions should cre- 
ate several hundred annual vacancies. In addi- 
tion, should we not expect to place trained 
people where they have not previously been 
placed? 

If these library staff figures have any truth 
in them, we have failed to reach all our buy- 
ers. Are we also failing to hold all our cus- 
tomers? There is an untouched field some- 
where. This suggests that one of the ques- 
tions to be considered is whether any principle 
of geographic location should be observed by 
each school in seeking positions for its gradu- 
ates. 

The field which supplies students naturally 
seems to be the main one for furnishing posi- 
This principle is fol- 
lowed by the Board of Education in accredit- 
ing and encouraging the organization of 
schools. 

Do the schools recognize this as a factor 
which ought to control their output, or are 
they continuing to accept blindly as many 
students up to the limit of their equipment as 
conform to their educational and other admis- 
sion standards, assuming that somewhere in 
the United States there will be positions await- 
ing them? 

In the matter of supplying people trained 
for special work with children, perhaps for 
school work, or for more advanced positions 
in cataloging or other special fields, a limited 
number of schools strategically placed must 
continue to function over a wider territory. 

If there is a real oversupply of trained peo- 
ple, we cannot afford to go on training so 
many. If we are unable to find a demand, 
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our obligation is just as great to limit the 
supply. Naturally limitation will be on the 
highest selective principle possible. The large 
number of partially trained people has helped 
to clog the distribution lines, and we cannot 
remedy the situation by continuing to flood the 
market. 

We certainly cannot expect to maintain our 
place in the competition unless we pay as much 
attention to personality and book knowledge 
as to credit hours, and keep the standard of 
our product up where we can honestly adver- 
tise it. 

The library schools have been until recently 
the principal training agencies, with training 
and apprentice classes filling secondary local 
needs. Now summer schools and other short 
courses are very numerous, and turn out large 
numbers of students with a minimum of train- 
ing. The oversupply of teachers has, of 
course, contributed to this increase, as many 
of them have been satisfied with brief library 
training. This situation materially affects the 
placement of our graduates. To the minds of 
many employers, especially in the schools, 
time spent in a library is both training and 
experience. 

I think this is indicative of what is needed: 
the dissemination of information that will make 
the distinctions of training known. If a non- 
technical presentation of just what the library 
school product is and what service he or she 
is prepared to give could be put in the hands 
of possible employers either in separate form 
or through school or other periodicals, it 
should be of aid. 

So far, most of our efforts in the way of 
publicity have been in making known to poten- 
tial librarians the attractions of the profes- 
sion and the means for gaining admission to it. 
We have felt no urge to develop new buyers 
by letting them know what kind of product 
we are putting on the market, and stimulating 
the demand for this product. Instead of this, 
the buyer, that is the library board, follows the 
line of least resistance. 

Other bodies, the A. L. A., regional college 
associations, etc., have set standards. They 
have said that a library with a certain number 
of books or serving a specified number of 
people, should have a librarian with a speci- 
fied amount of training. But it is the library 
school which can say: “We can supply you 
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with trained and often experienced librarians 
if you will give us your specifications.” 

Is there some way by which we can put this 
information in the hands of employers and 
build up a greater demand for our product 
with a consciousness that we are benefiting the 
profession and at the same time complying 
with the natural laws of supply and demand? 
The efforts of the A. L. A. to interest trustees 
in attending conventions is a valuable step in 
this direction. Library commissions are natu- 
rally in touch with the situation in their ter- 
ritory. Would it be out of place for a school 
before the close of its year to circularize libra- 
ries of such size and character in its area as 
the school’s graduates would be fitted to man; 
libraries in which the school had never, or at 
least not recently, placed any of its graduates; 
stating that it would have available for ap- 
pointment graduates with certain definitely 
specified qualifications who would be willing 
to consider positions at salaries within a cer- 
tain range? 

Such publicity should be very direct and 
definitely intended to help solve the problem 
of the librarian or board of directors as well 
as that of the school. It might include an in- 
vitation to visit the school in order to meet 
the students as well as to see the plant and its 
work. Michigan has invited librarians of 
southern Michigan and northern Indiana to 
spend a day with the school and the library, 
and once at least one hundred and fifty persons 
responded to this request. Personal interviews 
could be had at such a time with prospective 
assistants. The most satisfactory appoint- 
ments are the result of personal interviews, 
and furnish a strong argument for seeking 
assistants near home. 

The A. L. A. reports that many of its re- 
quests for aid in securing assistants are from 
the small or medium sized libraries which can 
pay just about what an inexperienced gradu- 
ate should get. Registrants with the A. L. A. 
are usually experienced people desiring change. 
Evidently the A. L. A. turns many such re- 
quests over to the library schools for they 
report more positions filled by others than by 
the A. L. A. office. I believe that library 
schools should do their own first placing of 
graduates because they have the only first- 
hand records; records that should include per- 
sonal characteristics and practical qualities re- 
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yealed in practical work more than in class 
work. Reports on all contacts should accom- 
pany reports of instructors on both personal 
and educational qualifications. The question 
“Would you be willing to have this student 
as an assistant in your department, branch or 
library?” usually brings out vital points of 
discrimination. With adequate records we can 
write the frank, explicit letter than makes it 
easy for the librarian to make an intelligent 
decision in choosing an assistant. 

In closing, let me repeat that I believe we 
are not really oversupplied with professionally 
trained people, but that we are getting ahead 
of the conscious demand in some sections, and, 
therefore, should slow up production, at the 
same time that we watch standards. I believe 
that the library school should make every 
effort to complete its job by placing its gradu- 
ates permanently and satisfactorily, and that 
it is better fitted to do this than any other 
body because it has first-hand records. 


* * * 


Harotp F. BricHaM, librarian-elect of the 
Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky, 
spoke next on: 


THE PLACEMENT PROBLEMS OF THE LIBRARY 
EXECUTIVE* 


Because of the complexity of the subject 
and the limitation of time, it has seemed ad- 
visable to confine the paper to some place- 
ment problems peculiar to the present time of 
economic depression and general unemploy- 
ment. 

The status of libraries today, as far as con- 
ditions go that affect staff and placement, may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Libraries have been faced with the ne- 
cessity of operating on reduced incomes. At 
best, library incomes have remained stationary. 

2. Libraries have quite commonly been ex- 
periencing difficulty in collecting the full 
amount of their anticipated revenues. This 
uncertainty in collections has applied to the 
city appropriation, due to arrears in the col- 
lection of city taxes; it has also applied to 
revenue from other sources, due to arrears in 
rental income from property owned by libra- 
ries, and due to losses in endowment income 


* Abridged. 
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as a result of the collapse of the investment 
market. 

3. The general unemployment situation has 
brought to libraries an unprecedented number 
of applicants for positions of all kinds, but 
especially for positions of minor responsibility. 
This host of job seekers has included a very 
high percentage of people who offer excellent 
educational qualifications and many who offer 
unusual specialized qualifications. Further- 
more, it has included many who, because of 
economic pressure, are willing and anxious to 
work at reduced salaries. 

4. Libraries have been confronted with more 
than ordinary pressure to favor local people 
in making appointments, due to the extent of 
local unemployment in most communities. 

5. Libraries have had a much smaller num- 
ber of positions to fill than in normal times, 
because those who have jobs are holding on 
to them, and because library expansion pro- 
grams have had’ to be curtailed or postponed. 

6. Library salaries have, at best, remained 
stationary, due to the prevailing feeling against 
salary increases as well as to the necessity of 
financial retrenchment in libraries as in prac- 
tically all other lines of work. 


Looking at the above conditions from the 
point of view of placement work, it would 
probably have to be admitted that libraries 
have been the gainers from the depression, 
perhaps at the expense of librarians them- 
selves, particularly new recruits and those out 
of employment for one reason or another, and 
at the expense of library training agencies, 
which have experienced increasing difficulty 
in placing their graduates. Libraries as a 
whole have probably not been seriously hurt 
so far by reductions in income or by difficulty 
in collecting their money, but it must be ad- 
mitted that they have benefited by the avail- 
ability of large numbers of well-qualified 
people when positions were to be filled, by the 
reduced staff turnover, and by relief for a 
time at least from the demand for general 
salary increases. 

The library executive has two major obli- 
gations affecting placement. The first is to 
administer the finances of his library with 
careful economy to assure a maximum return 
from money spent. The second is to maintain 
high standards. 
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The library executive under present condi- 
tions can actually raise his standards of per- 
sonnel and still practice economy in the admin- 
istration of funds. To quote the advertise- 
ment of the Alexander Hamilton Institute in 
last Sunday’s paper, we may learn “How to 
make this depression a stepping-stone instead 
of a setback.” 


The following suggestions may bear out this 
contention : 


The necessity for economizing today im- 
poses on every library executive a sure obliga- 
tion to inaugurate accepted efficiency measures 
that affect the largest single item of the 
budget, namely, salaries. In particular, dis- 
tinction between professional and clerical work 
is of first importance to the end that the best 
service may be obtained from the higher sal- 
aried professional assistants, and that purely 
clerical routines are lodged in the hands of 
lower salaried clerical assistants. In even the 
best organized libraries there is room for im- 
provement in the application of this efficiency 
measure, and in the large majority of libraries 
the need for reorganization in this direction 
constitutes possibly the major weakness and 
the major criticism to be leveled against li- 
braries. Effective division between profes- 
sional and clerical work and effective delega- 
tion of professional work to professional as- 
sistants on the one hand and of clerical work 
to clerical assistants on the other offers li- 
braries their largest opportunity to effect econ- 
omies that mean surprising money savings and 
that result incidentally in raising personnel 
standards. 


Other efficiency measures which directly af- 
fect the staff and the salary budget are those 
which concern methods. Machine methods, 
labor-saving devices and practices, and the 
elimination of unnecessary routines are all to 
be considered. 

The inauguration of such measures is a basic 
consideration in the solution of the library’s 
personnel or placement problems in general. 


More specifically, the unprecedented number 
of applicants of high educational qualifications, 
and often of good training and experience, 
makes it possible for libraries to secure a 
higher grade of professional assistant for all 
positions of minor responsibility at least with- 


out an actual, or at any rate an appreciable, 
increase in the salary budget. 


We are probably skating on treacherous ice 
here. Libraries as well as library training 
agencies must protect the progress that has 
been made in raising the level of librarians’ 
salaries. The time has not come to admit that 
salary reductions must be accepted on a gen- 
eral scale. 
come, realizing how difficult it would be and 
how long it would take to restore salaries if 
there were a general reduction. 

But may we confine our thinking now to ap- 
prentices, junior assistants and perhaps also 
the staffs of small libraries? It would prob- 
ably be agreed that, in these three classes of 
positions at least, a person who offers from 
two to four years of college without library 
training is preferable in general to one who 
offers less education with even the best of the 
limited library training that is available today 
to high school graduates and those who have 
less than two years of college. Moreover, 
these better educated persons without training 
are better prospects to recruit into the profes- 
sion on a substantial basis; that is, by paving 
the way for them to take accredited profes- 


sional training after a trial period-of practical 
experience. 


This suggests an apparently prevailing 
weakness in the placement work of libraries 
and in the training program of the library 
profession. Inferior, under-qualified assistants 
have been recruited to the lower staff levels 
far too frequently, and, partly in explanation 
of this, facilities for training people for these 
positions, that is, people who do not have col- 
lege degrees, have been accessible to local 
libraries or lacking altogether. As a result, 
the assistants who have occupied these lower 
level positions have not been substantial li- 
brary timber on the whole. 

Present economic conditions, which have 
brought to libraries all over the country so 
large a number of candidates for work offer- 
ing high educational qualifications and expect- 
ing low salaries, present to libraries generally 
a rare opportunity to build up their staffs, par- 
ticularly on the lower levels, while at the same 
time these libraries may be practicing rigid 


economy in the administration of library 
funds. 


We will hope that time may not’ 
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Under existing conditions, sub-normal be- 
ginning salaries, even for library school grad- 
ates, would seem to be one concession that 
must be made in many cases to the present de- 
mand for economy, especially in view of the 
abundance of candidates for apparently all po- 
sitions. In these cases it is suggested that the 
library executive owes the appointees a rather 
definite promise of future advancement, and 
that he should convince his governing board 
that sub-normal beginning salaries are to be 
considered only a temporary advantage, to be 
brought in line with the salary schedule for 
employees who have been in service more than 
two or three years just as soon as conditions 
make this possible. It is of vital importance 
that the salary schedule of older employees be 
maintained and protected to prevent serious 
disruption of the library’s salary scale as a 
whole. 

It is a fair and quite necessary policy for a 
library to follow, in return for tax exemption 
and for local support, to give definite prefer- 
ence to local candidates so long as they offer 
acceptable qualifications. 

It is in positions of major responsibility that 
preference loses force. Yet even here there is 
much to be said for a system so strongly built 
up on the lower and middle staff levels that 
assistants can usually be advanced to the ma- 
jor positions from within the system, necessi- 
tating appointments from outside only occa- 
sionally to strengthen weak spots and to inject 
new blood and new ideas into the system. At 
the same time it is probable that the same ad- 
vantages in new ideas and cosmopolitan points 
of view come to the library which recruits the 
best possible local timber to its positions of 
minor responsibility, proves these assistants in 
apprentice service, and sends them away to 
obtain accredited professional training and to 
qualify later for the positions of major re- 
sponsibility. 

To recapitulate: An attempt has been made 
to show that libraries have been the gainers 
from the present economic depression; that 
conditions today impose peculiar obligations 
and opportunities on the library executive, in 
particular the necessity for a thoroughly ef- 
ficient organization of staff and of work, and 
the opportunity to improve the staff, especially 
on the lower levels, while practicing economy. 
Consideration has also been given to the salary 





question and to the question of favoring local 
applicants. 
* * * 

Maup E. Martin, of the Royal Bank of 
Canada Library, Montreal, considered place- 
ment from the point of view of the recent 
library school graduate as shown by answers 
to questionnaires sent to six graduates of each 
of the thirty library schools. The analyses 
showed that: 


A. 1. Majority of positions obtained through 
library school; 2. very few through A. L. A. 
personnel; 3. about 25 per cent through per- 
sonal application, colleges, friends. 


B. 1. Large majority in positions preferred ; 
2. two-thirds in positions to which they are 
best suited; 3. half, satisfied with salaries as 
compared with other salaries in the profession ; 
very keen feeling that salaries in teaching pro- 
fession are much higher. 


C. 1. Majority have opportunity to exercise 
initiative; 2. majority can make suggestions 
for improvement of own library or depart- 
ment; 3. small percentage feel they have op- 
portunity for constructive suggestions in the 
profession as a whole. 

D. Almost unanimously satisfied with libra- 
rianship because of: 1. Service; 2. cultural at- 


mosphere ; 3. congenial contacts; 4. variety of 
work. 


There is also some strong feeling among a 
certain group, shown in discussion and recent 
articles, that if library work were divided into 
two groups—technicians and those more highly 
trained—it would appeal more strongly to the 
research workers. 

In the discussion which followed, Josephine 
Adams Rathbone said that 250 answers to the 
triennial questionnaire sent to the Pratt gradu- 
ates showed few salary cuts and that the aver- 
age salary was slightly higher than three years 
ago. She also spoke of the indirect adver- 
tising done by the school through its annual 
library trip and visits from librarians. 

June R. Donnelly criticized the emphasis 
which was being put upon the difficulties of 
placement and stated that while there might be 
a slight slowing up, the situation was far 
from discouraging. 

Edna M. Sanderson said that Columbia 
gathers students from all parts of the country 
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and sends them to all parts; that it cannot be 
said to have a distinct geographical location. 

Edith M. Coulter stated that many universi- 
ties were opposed to advertising, and that the 
library school in such a university could not 
follow Mrs. Drury’s suggestion. She also 
spoke of the findings of a survey made in 
California in 1929-30 to discover the number 
and type of vacancies in libraries of the state. 
This survey showed that in one year, of more 
than two hundred vacancies, three were un- 
filled because no applicant could be found; 
most of the vacancies were in the lower sal- 
aried group; the greatest number were in mu- 
nicipal libraries; that there were few oppor- 
tunities in special libraries where the demand 
was for persons having special subject knowl- 
edge rather than training; and that in schools 
there was a tendency to appoint teachers. 

Mr. Brigham’s paper called forth discussion 
from Joseph L. Wheeler, who said that no 
greater concession to the demand for the em- 
ployment of local applicants or to the lessening 
of salaries should be made in times of pros- 
perity. He held that it is better to cut out 
some work or to find cheaper ways of doing 
it, since it takes too long to regain the posi- 
tion once it has been lost. 

Mr. Brigham in his reply stated that he did 
not mean to imply that a concession should 
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be made in principle, but that at the present 
time it is possible to secure better junior as- 
sistants who may later be encouraged to take 
further training; that salaries should not be 
reduced, but that beginning salaries may be 
temporarily lowered. Mr. Wheeler and Miss 
Donnelly demurred. 


Miss Donnelly declared that the trustees 
must be educated as to the necessity of keep- 
ing up standards. At all times there may be 
good reasons for a local candidate, but the 
reasons should be based on professional fit- 
ness. The mere fact that local people need 
employment should not be the basis for ap- 
pointment. 


George F. Bowerman, John S. Cleavinger 
and Elizabeth M. Smith commented briefly on 
other points. 


At the business session of the Section, held 
immediately before the meeting, the new by- 
laws of the Section were read and accepted. 
Mr. Cleavinger, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the following names on 
the ballot for 1931-32: Chairman, Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University; vice chairman, Alice 
M. Dunlap, Public Library, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lydia M. Gooding, Emory 
University Library School. They were unani- 
mously elected. 


Nina C. BrotHerTon, Secretary. 


PusLtic DocUMENTs RouND TABLE 


The Public Documents Round Table was 
held Friday evening, June 26, Rollin A. Saw- 
yer, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Documents, presiding. The attendance was 
about three hundred. 

The Chairman said he had received nu- 
merous suggestions regarding the evening’s 
discussion, but the Committee was of the 
opinion that the depository library bill was of 
sufficient importance to merit the attention of 
the audience for an entire evening. Though 
this bill, in various editions, had been intro- 
duced in each of the last three Congresses it 
had received little attention from the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and as there is gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the present depository 


“all bills intended to amend it. 


legislation the Association should scrutinize 
Since in its 
present form the bill was being advocated by 
Paul R. Fossum, professor of economics at 
Carleton College, the Committee had asked 
Professor Fossum to present his case at the 
New Haven meeting. The purpose of the 
amendment to the law was to extend the de- 
pository privilege to college and university 
libraries, and the Committee had therefore 
asked Frank K. Walter of the University of 
Minnesota Library, C. C. Williamson of Co- 
lumbia University Library, and A. F. Kuhl- 
man of the University of Chicago Libraries, 
to participate in the discussion. As the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the administration of 
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the law lay with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Alton P. Tisdel had also agreed to 
give his views. 


Proressor Fossum then spoke, taking as his 
subject : 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IN LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES* 


It has often been said that the college stu- 
dent is too poorly trained and far too imma- 
ture to make use of government documents 
either as source material or as examples of 
successful research. No more fitting place 
could be chosen to emphasize the fallacy of 
such assertions, for the student entering upon 
his college training moves into a type of insti- 
tution widely different from those from which 
he has just emerged. In the college, training 
attempts to center itself upon comparisons and 
relationships of a fundamental nature as op- 
posed to preparatory training which attempts 
to emphasize the definition and the rule. In 
the college the student is led to look for rela- 
tionships and to make comparisons over wide 
areas of human knowledge in order that he 
may be taught to build up for himself a phil- 
osophy of the systems that have gone before 
him and the system in which he now finds 
himself. 


College professors, therefore, deal with and 
attempt to fashion the raw material that may 
come to them either for the purpose of secur- 
ing training for graduate school and research, 
or for the purpose of being trained to attack 
the duties of some job in the business world. 
The great mass of students, however, go out 
to earn their own living immediately upon 
graduating. Their success or failure usually 
depends upon the extent of their information 
and the nature of their training. If that is 
the case, then, the mass of material that either 
the students or the professors have at their 
command is important and the function of the 
college library is to collect and classify such 
material in order that both the student and the 
professor may command a wide range of 


information with the least possible loss of 
time. 


The work of the college library, therefore, 
should have at least two objectives. First, 
the professor must be placed in a position that 





* Abridged. 
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will permit him to watch, organize, and assimi- 
late the new material that is constantly being 
produced in his own field. Second, this new 
material and the material already collected 
should be of such a nature and classified in 
such a manner as to permit the college student 
in his junior and senior years to attempt the 
solution of simple problems in research. 

Now I have found that government publi- 
cations are an excellent, though not the only, 
aid for such work. I have also found that 
students welcome such procedure and are 
stimulated to greater interest if they are en- 
couraged to move to the library for the pur- 
pose either of tracing the origin of some con- 
troversial subject or of running down the 
premises of some doubtful conclusion. 

With these points in mind it may now be in 
order to point to the fact that in the sciences 
and social sciences government research is of 
such a nature and of such importance that it 
cannot be neglected as a source of information 
either for the professor or his students. It 
therefore appears to me that there are no 
better hands in which to place the results of 
government research and the records of our 
political activities than in those of the college 
libraries of the country where highly trained 
teachers can lead their students to use the 
mass of material that is being constantly 
brought together by government agencies. 

That many of the colleges of this country 
have felt this to be their function is indicated 
by the number of such institutions which have 
sought to receive government publications 
regularly and have, therefore, secured the 
privilege of being a government document 
depository. That this was good policy from 
the point of view of the college is obvious, 
for where the college library is dependent 
upon either the good graces of its representa- 
tives in the Congress or the good will of the 
government departments, there seems to be a 
distinct. tendency to order only those items 
that are of immediate interest. Thus the 
library may lack the records of certain bu- 
reaus and departments or else it may possess 
only a scattered and disjointed set of some 
very important series. 

This is the position of government publica- 
tions in the curricula of liberal arts colleges. 
Under the present laws, however, it is not 
now possible for a college library or any 
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library to secure the depository privilege if 
one library in the same congressional district 
already possesses the privilege, for the law 
limits the number of government document 
depositories to one for each congressional dis- 
trict in addition to one to be designated by 
each senator in every state. 

Realizing, therefore, that every year of 
delay decreases the potentiality of those libra- 
ries which are now in a position to handle 
government publications, a movement to cor- 
rect the present law was initiated at Occi- 
dental College by Professor John Park Young 
which resulted in the introduction by Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, of Senate 4973 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, 
providing for both an increase in the number 
of government document depositories and 
their designation, as circumstances demanded, 
by the Superintendent of Documents. This 
bill was indorsed by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at its annual meeting 
in Toronto, June 24, 1927. 

After the introduction of the first bill in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, Senator Hiram Johnson 
also introduced the same bill as S. 725 in the 
Seventieth Congress, first session and a similar 
one in the Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion. In the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable August H. Andresen, at my re- 
quest, introduced a duplicate of S. 725, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session, as H.R. 9223, in 
the second session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress. After consulting with Mr. James B. 
Childs, chairman of the American Library 
Association’s Committee on Public Documents, 
Mr. Andresen changed the form of his bill and 
reintroduced it, February 15, 1930, as H. R. 
9936. In the third session of the Seventy-first 
Congress Mr. Andresen introduced, February 
20, 1931, H.R. 17204, at my request. 

These are the proposals of the Andresen 
bill: First, that the government document 
depository privilege be extended to those libra- 
ries that are prepared to care for the publica- 
tions properly ; second, that the Superintendent 
of Documents, under regulations approved by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, act as the 
standardizing agency. 

It is felt that the extension of the govern- 
ment document depository privilege in this 
manner would not only allow the college pro- 
fessors and professional men in various parts 


of the country to keep abreast of their fields, 
in so far as they were affected by government 
research, but would also benefit the libraries 
in at least two ways. First, the funds and 
clerical help now employed in ordering and 
purchasing government documents would be 
released, thereby permitting a proportionate 
extension of library service in other direc- 
tions. Second, the regular depositing of 
selected series of government publications in 
a larger number of libraries in the country 
would furnish greater numbers of citizens 
with the results of research conducted at 
public expense. 


Government Publications Used at Carleton 
College 


I. Art and Music Department 

1. Bulletins of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology 

2. Bulletins of the United States Na- 
tional Museum 

3. Reports of the United States Na- 
tional Museum 

(Obtained from Smithsonian Insti- 

tution) 


II. Astronomy Department 
1. Experiment Station Records 
2. Weather Bureau Reports 
3. Monthly Weather Reviews 
(Obtained from Department of Ag- 


riculture ) 
4. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions 
(Obtained from Smithsonian Insti- 
tution) 


III. Biology Department 
1. Reports of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey 
2. Reports of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy 
3. Experiment Station Records 
4. Journal of Agricultural Research 
5. Statistical Bulletins 
6. Technical Bulletins 
7. Yearbook 
(Obtained from Department of Agri- 
culture) 
8. Economic Circulars of the Bureau 
of Fisheries 
9. Documents of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries 














IV. 
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10. Reports of the Bureau of Fisheries 
(Obtained from Departmeent of Com- 
merce) 
11. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion 
12. United States National Museum 
Bulletins 
13. United States National Museum 
Reports 
(Obtained from Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) 
Botany Department 
1. Experiment Station Records 
2. Farmers’ Bulletins 
3. Forest Service Reports 
4. Journal of Agricultural Research 
5. Technical Bulletins 
6. Yearbook 
(Obtained from Department of Agri- 
culture) 
7. National Herbarium Contributions 
8. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion 
(Obtained from Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) 


. Chemistry Department 


1. Technical Bulletins 

(Obtained from Department of Agri- 

culture) 

. Bureau of Mines Reports 

. Bureau of Mines Bulletins 

. Bureau of Mines Technical Papers 

. Bureau of Standards Yearbook 

. Bureau of Standards Reports 

. Bureau of Standards Technical 

Papers 

8. Bureau of Standards Scientific 
Papers 

9. Bureau of Standards Journals of 
Research 

10. Mineral Resources of the United 
States 

(Obtained from Department of Com- 

merce) 

11. Tariff Information Surveys 

(Obtained from Tariff Commission) 


NDA en & WD 


VI. Economics Department 


1. Congressional Record 

2. Executive Documents 
(Obtained from Congress) 
3. Statistical Bulletins 

4. Technical Bulletins 





5. Yearbook 
6. Crops and Markets 
7. Agricultural Situation 
(Obtained from Department of Agri- 
culture) 
8. Reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 

9. Reports of the Census Bureau 

10. Census Bureau Monographs 

11. Census Bureau Bulletins 

12. Commerce Reports 

13. Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States 

14. Monthly Summary of the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States 

15. Statistical Abstracts 

16. Statistical Atlas 

17. Survey of Current Business 

18. Trade Information Bulletins 

(Obtained from Department of Com- 

merce) 

19. Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

20. Children’s Bureau Publications 

21. Industrial Employment Information 
Bulletin 

22. Monthly Labor Review 

23. Reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

24. Reports of the Children’s Bureau 

25. Reports of the Secretary of Labor 

(Obtained from Department of Labor) 

26. Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General 

(Obtained from Post Office) 

27. Laws, Statutes, and Codes 

(Obtained from State Department) 

28. Federal Farm Loan Board—State- 
ment of the Condition of the 
Federal Land Banks, etc. 

29. Bulletins of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 

30. Statistics of Income 

31. Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the State of the 
Finances 

32. Report of the Budget Bureau 

33. Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency 

34. Report of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 

(Obtained from Treasury Department) 
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35. Reports of the Secretary of War 
(Obtained from War Department) 

36. Federal Farm Board Bulletins 
(Obtained from Federal Farm Board) 
37. Federal Reserve Bulletins 

38. Federal Reserve Reports 

(Obtained from Federal Reserve Board) 
39. Federal Trade Commission Decisions 
40. Federal Trade Commission Reports 
(Obtained from the Commission) 


41. Interstate Commerce Commission 
Decisions 

42. Interstate Commerce Commission 
Hearings 

43. Statistics of Railways in the United 
States 

(Obtained from Interstate Commerce 
Commission) 

44. Imports and Exports of Commodi- 
ties 


45. Shipping Board Reports 

46. Reports on Water-borne and For- 
eign Commerce of the United 
States 

(Obtained from Shipping Board) 

47. Tariff Information Series 

48. Tariff Information Surveys 

(Obtained from Tariff Commission) 

49.- Veterans’ Bureau Reports 

(Obtained from the Bureau) 


Education Department 

1. Bulletins of the Office of Education 

2. Leaflets of the Office of Education 

3. Pamphlets of the Office of Education 

4. Reports of the Office of Education 

5. School Life 

(Obtained from Department of the 
Interior ) 

6. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletins 

7. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation Reports 

(Obtained from the Board) 


Home Economics Department 

1. Experiment Station Records 

2. Farmers’ Bulletins 

3. Technical Bulletins 

4. Yearbook 

(Obtained from Department of Agri- 
culture) 


Geology Department 
1. Bulletins of the Bureau of Mines 


XI. 





2. Reports of the Bureau of Mines 

3. Technical Papers of the Bureau of 
Mines 

(Obtained from Department of Com. 
merce) 

4. Reports of the Bureau of Reclama. 
tion 

5. Geological Survey Reports 

6. Geological Survey Monographs 

7. Geological Survey Bulletins 





8. Geological Survey Professional 
Papers 

(Obtained from Department of the In- 
terior) 

9. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion 

(Obtained from Smithsonian _Institu- 
tion) 


. Health Department 


1. Annual Reports of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery 

2. Naval Medical Bulletins 

(Obtained from Navy Department) 

3. Bulletins of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology 

4. Reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology 

(Obtained from Smithsonian Institu- 
tion ) 

5. Public Health Bulletins 

6. Public Health Reports 

7. Public Health Service Reports 

(Obtained from Treasury Department) 

8. Veterans’ Bureau Reports 

(Obtained from the Bureau) 


History Department 

1. Congressional Record 

2. Executive Documents 

(Obtained from Congress) 

3. Reports of the Attorney General 

4. Supreme Court Reports 

(Obtained from Department of Justice) 

5. Annual Reports of the Postmaster 
General 

6. Postal Conventions 

(Obtained from Post Office) 

7. Foreign Relations 

8. Latin American Series 

9. Near Eastern Series 

10. Press Releases 

11. Treaty Information Bulletins 
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12. Treaty Series 

(Obtained from State Department) 

13. Reports of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs 

(Obtained from War Department) 


XII. Physics Department 

1. Bureau of Standards Journals of 
Research 

2. Reports of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

3. Bureau of Standards Scientific 
Papers 

4. Bureau of 
Papers 

5. Yearbook of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

6. Patent Office Gazette 

7. Radio Division Reports 

(Obtained from Department of Com- 
merce ) 

8. Federal Radio Commission Reports 

(Obtained from the Commission) 

9. Navy Department Annual Reports 

(Obtained from Navy Department) 


Standards Technical 


XIII. Sociology Department 
1. Smithsonian Institution Annual Re- 
ports 
2. Bulletins of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology 
3. Reports of the Bureau of American 


Ethnology 

(Obtained from Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) 

4. Bulletins of the Public Health 
Service 


5. Public Health Service Reports 

6. Public Health Reports 

7. Reports of the Bureau of Narcotics 
(Obtained from Treasury Department) 


* * * 


The Chairman then asked Mr. Watter for 
his opinion of the bill. Mr. Walter said he 
advocated wide distribution of documents and 
the establishment of more good collections. 
The present method of distribution is ineffec- 
tive and interlibrary loans are not a satisfac- 
tory substitute as most university libraries do 
not like to lend their books. Documents are 
well adapted to college work and professors 
in small colleges tend to use the same mate- 
rials as those in universities. He approved 





the general provisions of the bill and advo- 
cated its support. 


Mr. TispeL spoke next on: 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARY LEGISLATION NOW 
BEFORE CONGRESS: 

In approaching the subject of depository 
legislation I feel that we are all of one mind 
and that there is a need for a change in the 
law. 

The depository library system was inaugu- 
rated many years ago, and naturally changes 
have come with the growth and development 
of the country. Considerable dissatisfaction 
has been expressed regarding the law, which 
provides for the allotment of designafed de- 
pository libraries; and there should be Con- 
gressional action which would result in a 
more equitable distribution of these libraries 
throughout the States. The allotment by Con- 
gressional districts as now provided for has 
its disadvantages where there is more than 
one important library in a Congressional dis- 
trict and although there may be other districts 
in the same state with vacancies, the law is 
not elastic enough to give to the state its quota 
through the designation of two libraries in 
the same district. In some cases it will be 
found that the depository is located in a small 
town, while a larger city in the same district 
is without a depository. 

It is not surprising to find a growing inter- 
est in the government as a result of the broad- 
cast of its activities by the radio and through 
the press. The fact that the government em- 
ploys thousands of scientists who are engaged 
in making researches and investigations in all 
branches of agriculture, household economy, 
geology, mining, aviation, preventive medicine, 
forestry, irrigation, shipping, railroad prob- 
lems and all branches of trade and manufac- 
tures, naturally has created a broad interest 
which is reflected in the demand made on 
libraries. The increased demand from colleges 
and universities is undoubtedly due to the use 
of government publications in teaching and 
research work. 

The desire for a depository in a certain uni- 
versity in California located in a district where 
there was no vacancy, prompted one of its 
professors to come to Washington to find out 
what was necessary to remedy the situation. 
When he learned that the law would have to 
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be changed, he interested Senator Johnson, 
who introduced a bill to remedy it. No action 
was taken on this bill and although in subse- 
quent Congresses bills similar, or with slight 
changes, have been introduced, they have never 
been reported from the Committee to which 
they were referred. 


[Mr. Tisdel then analyzed in detail the 
seven bills introduced in the Sixty-ninth to 
Seventy-first Congresses and commented on 
their provisions. He continued :] 


The Public Printer and the Superintendent 
of Documents are not committed either for 
or against any pending proposals, but are 
anxious to have the depository libraries prop- 
erly designated and required to perform the 
objects for which they are created. Up to the 
present time the system has been somewhat 
of a failure and a waste of government publi- 
cations, and I do not believe we should at- 
tempt to recommend new legislation until a 
thorough study of the present system has been 
made. 

Before another bill is prepared for intro- 
duction in the next Congress, I would suggest 
that the following questions be given careful 
consideration : 


1. Should the number of libraries be in- 
creased ? 


2. Should provisions be made for the same 
classes of special depositories as now pro- 
vided by law such as the following: 

All state libraries 

All territorial libraries 

Libraries of the executive departments in 
Washington, D. C. 

The libraries of the United States Mili- 
tary and Naval academies 

Alaska Historical Society Museum Li- 
brary, Juneau, Alaska 

The Library of the Philippine Govern- 
ment 

American Antiquarian Society Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The libraries of the land grant colleges? 


3. Shall the Superintendent of Documents 
act independently in designation of libra- 
ries or should the responsibility for the 
selection and designation be placed upon 
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the state library commission or some other 
authorized body of the state? 

4. Should the law specify the character of 
library eligible for designation, such as 
public, school, college, university, etc., of 
arrange for class of libraries to be de. 
termined by regulations? 

5. Should the law include specific require. 
ments for designation or should this be 
handled by regulations ? 

6. If class of library determined on as ¢j- 
gible for a depository does not include 
all libraries now on the list, should the 
law provide for their being continued as 
depositories ? 

7. Should the law prescribe how the libra- 
ries are to be apportioned among the 
various states and territories? 

8. Should the distribution be on population 
or a geographical basis? 

9. Should Congress be asked to provide 
funds for the investigation of libraries by 
an agency of the Government or should 
such investigation to determine their fit- 
ness or whether or not they were making 
the publications available for the free use 
of the public, be left to some state or- 
ganization? 

* * * 


Mr. Kuhlman said the problem of deposi- 
tory libraries should be considered only as a 
part of the large question of document coilec- 
tions in general. Owing to the increasing de- 
mand of social scientists for foreign, national, 
state, and municipal documents he believed that 
a survey of the entire document needs of the 
country should be undertaken with the ulti- 
mate purpose of placing document collections 
where they are needed, dividing the responsi- 
bility for gathering them, and compiling all 
necessary bibliographical aids. 

The Committee was particularly disap- 
pointed at Mr. Williamson’s inability to be 
present, as he has given this bill thorough 
consideration and made a report on it to the 
Association of University Professors. 

At the close of the meeting the Public 
Documents Committee held a private session 
to settle the terms of the report which it 
made to the Executive Board on the following 
day. 

Rotiin A. Sawyer, Chairman. 
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PuBLiciry RouND TABLE 


Raising salaries was the subject of a round 
table meeting of the Publicity Committee, 
Thursday afternoon, June 25, in Lyceum, 
Lampson Hall. Ralph A. Ulveling, Public 
Library, Detroit, chairman, presided. Prores- 
sor J. R. McGaucuy, Teachers College, Co- 
ljumbia University, gave the principal address 
which was printed in the Library Journal for 
August, and in part in the August Bulletin. 


Following Dr. McGaughy’s address a mo- 


tion was passed by the Publicity Round Table 
to the effect that the American Library Asso- 
ciation be asked to authorize its Salaries Com- 
mittee to correlate all the facts which have 
been assembled by the various state library 
associations regarding salaries. The correla- 
tion of such facts would lead to the better- 
ment of the national situation, which in turn 
would affect local conditions. 


Ravpu A. ULvetinc, Chairman. 


Rapio BBOADCASTING ROUND TABLE 


Ways and means of discovering satisfactory 
instances of cooperation between libraries and 
broadcasting stations were discussed at the 
Radio Broadcasting Round Table Monday 
afternoon, June 22, Luther L. Dickerson, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, chairman 
of both the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Broadcasting and the Library Committee of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, presiding. 

In their introductory talks Mr. DicKERson 
and LeverInc Tyson, director of the N. A. 
C. R. E., outlined the problems facing li- 
braries which broadcast, such as unsatisfac- 
tory hours, overstimulation of demand for new 
books mentioned, and undeveloped technique 
in preparing programs. The advent of the 
National Council offers a more hopeful out- 
look for educational programs. Already two 
projects are being emphasized: (1) a na- 
tional broadcast about books and reading 
which will challenge the listener; and (2) a 
worth-while children’s hour program. 

Broadcasting about libraries and library 
service was considered more appropriately left 
to the local library which has access to a 
broadcasting station. The appraisal of edu- 
cational broadcasts was mentioned as a de- 
sired development which libraries can foster. 

A good book talk over the radio was de- 
fined by Chalmers Hadley, Public Library, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, as one which piques the 
curiosity of the listener and leaves him in- 
terested without making him think he has read 
the book. 

Book reviews in most local stations are, 
frankly, good educational “fillers.” A na- 
tional book review broadcast would best be 
developed by a good radio personality. There 
is needed also much more realistic evaluation 
of programs and the listening public, so that 
what the public wants, as well as what the 
public ought to want, may be more accurately 
ascertained. Local book reviews by a library 
build up cumulative good will. Such local 
reviewers might use the national broadcast 
with a short introduction, thus supplementing 
their own program and capitalizing the good 
will aroused. 

A children’s program which is being devel- 
oped by a group of children’s librarians was 
discussed at the meeting of the Section for 
Library Work with Children on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, June 25. Further information about 
the discussion will be given in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


One library, it was brought out, at the Radio 
Broadcasting Round Table, is including radio 
programs in its newspaper list of educational 
events of the week. Further services of this 
sort were considered desirable. 

F. K. W. Drury, Acting Secretary. 
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READERS’ ADVISERS’ ROUND TABLE 


The increasing interest in personal advisory 
service was strikingly demonstrated when 125 
librarians crowded into the Readers’ Advisers’ 
Round Table meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 23, at the New Haven conference, and 
kept questions and answers going in constant 
succession for full two hours. 

An informal roll call revealed that about a 
quarter of those present were from the New 
England states, more than a quarter from Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, a third quarter from the 
North Central district, while the balance came 
from the South, the West, and Canada. Not 
only workers in readers’ bureaus were present 
but librarians who are following this personal 
service. The presence of six hospital libra- 
rians showed a recognition of the importance 
of giving right advice to reading patients. 


The discussions developed from the topics 
assembled from readers’ advisers by the Chair- 
man, F. K. W. Drury, A. L. A. executive 
assistant in Adult Education. Practically all 
of the questions suggested were touched upon, 
the answers coming from the floor, and being 
summarized by the Chairman. 

In considering interviewing, many methods 
were described for interesting readers in 
special topics, from the display of Reading 
with a Purpose courses to slips in the books 
on the shelves referring to courses of which 


the books are a part; from posters in the 
library to letters to principals and radio talks 
about the readers’ advisory service. Libraries 
are more and more taking care of the newly 
registered patron. In some cases he is turned 
over in person by the attendant at the registra- 
tion desk to the readers’ adviser who acts as 
interpreter, guide, and host. 

The value of good records was pointed out 
during the discussion, and the incidental good 
will developed by the use of “hobby cards” 
was emphasized. In the larger libraries the 
staff of the readers’ bureau aims to meet once 
a week in order to pass on information to the 
other members and to keep the files more 
uniform. 

The cooperative finding list of reading 
courses, developed at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
was indorsed. The wish was expressed that 
the entries might be distributed in card form 
and this may prove possible with the develop- 
ment of photographic methods. 

The Round Table expressed as its opinion 
that the work with young people should be 
affiliated with the adult education department 
rather than with the children’s room. It also 
believes that book selection is the most impor- 
tant course in a library school in preparation 
for readers’ advisory work. 


F. K. W. Drury, Chairman. 


ReELIGIous Books RouND TABLE 


The Religious Books Round Table held its 
first session Tuesday evening, June 23, in the 
lecture room, Sterling Memorial Library, the 
Chairman, Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
presiding. MARGARET SLATTERY, the speaker 
of the evening, discussed the need of fine true 
books for youth. She brought vividly before 
her audience the young people of the world as 
she had met and talked with them; their nebu- 
lous longing for someone “who can say some- 
thing that puts a book on fire.” 

The second session was held the following 
evening in the lecture room of Lampson Hall 
with an attendance of more than seventy-five 
persons. 


The following report of the survey of re- 
ligious books most in circulation, made in re- 
sponse to the request of the session last year, 
was given by EL1zA JoHNsTON Martin, Buck- 
nell University Library, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania : 


SURVEY OF POPULAR RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

In an effort to represent all sections of the 
United States, it has been necessary to limit 
the scope of the survey. A selection of typical 
libraries reduced the number circularized to 
323, from which 166 replies were received, or 
about a 50 per cent return, which is a very 
high average of kindness toward the scorned 
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and dreaded questionnaire. These replies listed 
from seven to ten of the most called for re- 
ligious books. There was no specification as 
to the order of popularity, nor any attempt to 
check the number of times each title circu- 
lated. 
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of such books, and only after they have been 
on the market for some time do we find the 
call for them so insistent that they are pur- 
chased by libraries. I have in mind Dr. Fos- 
dick’s little book on prayer. The ministers, 
too, are responsible for the emphasis on the 





The fifteen books which headed the list in popularity are: Votes 
1. Lewts Browne. This Believing World. Macmillan, 1926.02.02... 0.2.2... cccseceseceeeeeeee 77 
2. Bruce Barton. The Man Nobody Knows. Bobbs-Merrill, 1925.00... 71 
3. E. STANLEY Jones. Christ of the Indian Road. Abingdon, 1925... 2... 63 
4. Bruce Barton. The Book Nobody Knows. Bobbs-Merrill, 1926... 2.2. 59 
5. GiovANNI Papini. Life of Christ. Harcourt Brace, 1923 .20...2......2220.2..cscecececeeeeneeeeeeneeee 47 
6. E. STANLEY Jones. Christ of Every Road. Abingdon, 1930 2.020.000.2000. cccccceceeceeeeeeee 44 
7. E. STanLey Jones. Christ at the Round Table. Abingdon, 1928... 38 
8. H. E. Fospicx. Modern Use of the Bible. Macmillan, 1924.22.00. eeccee cece 23 
9, Bruce Barton. What Cana Man Believe? Bobbs-Merrill, 1927.2... 21 
10. Emm Lupwic. Son of Man. Boni and Liveright, 1928.20.00 18 
11. H. E. Fosptcx. Twelve Tests of Character. Doran, 1923.00.0000000000020cccccccccceccccceeceeseeeeeeee 14 
12. A. H. Strver. Religion in a Changing World. R. R. Smith, 1930.00. 13 
13. H. E. Fospicx. Adventurous Religion. Harper, 1926..00.000000000.00.0...ccccccccseceseeseceeeeeeseeeeeeee 13 
14. H. E. Fospicx. Christianity and Progress. Revell, 1922... ceccecetceseseeeeeeee 10 
15. H. E. Fospicx. Meaning of Prayer. Association Press, 1915.22.22. .ccececeeeeceseeeeeees 9 


In analyzing this list the fact at once comes 
to light that only two of the titles were pub- 
lished in 1930: Jones’ Christ of every road, 
and Silver’s Religion in a changing world. The 
leading title, Browne’s This believing world, 
was published in 1926, and it is interesting to 
note that the four books published in 1925 and 
1926 include one by E. Stanley Jones, two by 
Bruce Barton, and one by H. E. Fosdick. The 
remaining four of Dr. Fosdick’s date from 
1915 to 1924, and might be called somewhat 
devotional in type. The three biographies of 
Christ, Barton’s The Man nobody knows, 
Papini’s Life of Christ, and Ludwig’s Son of 
Man, are very different in their emphasis. The 
first, rather liberal, has 71 votes; the second, 
quite conservative, 47 votes; and the third, 
somewhat disillusioning, 18 votes. Two books 
discuss the Bible: Barton’s The book nobody 
knows, fourth in the list with 59 votes, and 
popular in type; and Fosdick’s Modern use of 
the Bible, eighth in the list with only 23 votes. 

The type of book chosen by most readers 
proves the modern interest to be in religious 
problems and biography rather than in devo- 
tional literature. It is true that most people 
prefer to own their devotional favorites. The 
Y. M. C. A. urgently recommends a number 





biographical books. Their interest is much 
centered in the life of Christ and the modern 
world. They recommend to their congrega- 
tions books which will awaken thought on the 
application of the incidents of Christ’s life to 
daily situations. 

There are seven authors responsible for 
these fifteen titles. While Lewis Browne 
seems to lead with 77 votes for one title, we 
find that when we check the number of titles 
for each author, Bruce Barton leads the list 
with 153 votes, including four titles. E. Stan- 
ley Jones follows with 146 votes, including 
four titles. A drop then occurs and it is per- 
haps surprising to find H. E. Fosdick ahead 
of Lewis Browne. Dr. Fosdick has 89 votes, 
including nine titles, and Dr. Browne has 87 
votes, including three titles. There is another 
drop in the figures, leaving Emil Ludwig with 
18 votes and A. H. Silver with 13 votes, each 
for one title only. The popularity of authors, 
thus presented, shows some interesting fea- 
tures. Perhaps there are salient characteris- 
tics in the lives of these men which, properly 
announced by the publishers and reviewers, 
stimulate the public interest. 

Lewis Browne is a liberal Hebrew rabbi, 
with a sympathetic attitude toward Jesus. He 
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is in the center of conflicting currents of 
Jewish thought, as is Dr. Fosdick in Chris- 
tian thought. He writes in a fine, flowing 
style. 

Bruce Barton, the son of a_ well-known 
Biblical scholar and writer (Congregational- 
ist), is outstanding in the field of advertising. 
He is a magazine writer on various subjects 
and reflects the modern “go-getter” attitude. 

E. Stanley Jones is a world-famous mis- 
sionary working in one of the hot spots of 
national movement. He is an unusually fine 
speaker and is much in demand. He recently 
surprised his friends, as well as the public, by 
refusing a Methodist bishopric. 

Giovanni Papini, a well-known Italian phi- 
losopher and avowed agnostic, astonished 
everyone by his conversion to the Catholic 
faith in 1920. His appreciation of Jesus is 
not critical and was given notoriety in this 
country, in part, by the popularity of his trans- 
lator, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick has become such a 
popular radio speaker that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to suggest his early success as a 
Y. M. C. A. lecturer and his later significance 
as a champion of liberal faith. 

Emil Ludwig is a popular biographer living 
in Switzerland. His lives of Bismarck and 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern attracted attention be- 
fore the publication of his Son of Man in 
1928. 

Abba Hillel Silver is a rabbi more generally 
accepted by the Jewish group than is Lewis 
Browne. His interest in labor and social 
problems shows somewhat radical tendencies 
and has given him prominence in those circles. 
His book, published in December, 1930, is the 
most recent listed. 

Just here may I interpolate the statement 
that no attempt has been made in this paper 
to evaluate the material of these books. Chap- 
lain Frederick K. Howard, Seaman’s Church 
Institute Library, San Francisco, in his sur- 
vey last year of religious books in demand in 
California, gave such illuminating comment 
that it seems unnecessary to discuss their con- 
tent further. Some such mention may be per- 
missible of the one book not included in the 
California list. Rabbi Silver’s Religion in a 
changing world was reviewed in the Christian 
Century by G. George Fox, who said in part: 
“T have never read a volume of pulpit utter- 
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ances that expresses in a finer manner, with g 
clearer enumeration, with greater force, and 
with a better philosophical understanding, the 
problems with which organized religion, espe. 
cially liberal religion, is faced.” 

Whether these facts concerning the authors 
have especial lure for the readers can scarcely 
be judged with accuracy. 

Advertising is admittedly the greatest inter- 
mediary between publisher and public. For 
each title on this list of the leading fifteen, 
widespread notice has been given not only in 
religious periodicals but in magazines of a 
more popular type, with a more varied read- 
ing public. Yet it is scarcely possible to ac. 
cuse such publishers as Macmillan, Abingdon, 
and Bobbs-Merrill of undue advertising. 

In analyzing this survey an effort has been 
made to evaluate the significance of the em- 
phasis of the Religious Book of the Month 
Club. Many of the 1930 selections received 
several votes, the only one of note being Rabbi 
Silver’s book which was listed by thirteen 
libraries. Perhaps subscribing libraries have 
found it easy to display these titles and attract 
attention to them. 

Turning from the fifteen leading titles, we 
notice in the list of statistics that fifty-two 
titles received two votes each and three hun- 
dred and one titles had but one vote. Is it pos- 
sible to explain this diversity by the fact that 
the material is controversial, partisan, or too 
scholarly in treatment? In checking the list 
we find: 

More than 25 per cent of the books are 
doctrinal, dealing with denominational and 
general interpretations of what used to be 
defined as theological dogma. 

Another 25 per cent deal with Bible study 
and criticism and with the psychology and the- 
ory of religion in general. 

A third group of about 30 per cent can be 
classified as biographical and devotional in 
character, while the remaining 20 per cent 
would fall under the head of Christian living 
and Bible stories. An interesting item is the 
decline of reading on religion and science 
Only eighteen votes were given to this topic. 

When we include all of the titles having 3 
or more votes (exclusive of the first fifteen 
titles), we find practically the same distribu- 
tion with a little more emphasis on criticism 
and church history. It seems natural that 
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reading on dogma and religious criticism 
should be scattered among many titles in a 
country where so many phases of belief are 
emphasized. 

The tendencies here shown probably indicate 
the more thoughtful reading public as con- 
trasted with those who are lured by popularity 
of titles. Returning to the first fifteen, we 
find the following interesting statistics: Forty 
per cent of that first group are biographical ; 
20 per cent doctrinal; 20 per cent religious 
theory; 15 per cent Biblical interpretation ; 
and 5 per cent devotional in character. 

The problem of the college library as differ- 
ing from the public library, especially in the 
use of reference and reserve books, created 
difficulties for those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. Fifty-nine replies were received 
from 101 letters issued to many types of col- 
leges. A typical one is as follows: “The re- 
ligious books in our library are used as refer- 
ence books to quite an extent. These include 
commentaries and criticisms, but other books 
are in very little demand.” Unable to distin- 
guish in the confusion caused by reserve books 
the following frank statement was made by 
another: “This is the choice of two of our 
faculty members who make use of library 
books of this type in their work with stu- 
dents.” One librarian says definitely: “In 
this state, schools supported by public taxa- 
tion may not teach religion, so our collection 
does not include many books classifying in the 
200’s.”” 

Of the libraries responding, 36 per cent were 
state controlled institutions and 64 per cent 
were general colleges. Many of the latter 
had their beginnings in denominational sources. 
Keeping these two facts in mind, it is easy to 
understand certain trends found in the follow- 
ing statistics: Books which might be classed 
as Biblical criticism received 33 votes from 
general and 13 from state colleges; those on 
theology and doctrine, 31 from general and 
10 from state institutions. Evidently the gen- 
eral colleges have not grown entirely away 
from their denominational and_ theological 
backgrounds. The state colleges lead in the 
use of the more popular biographies, 27 votes 
to 19. On the subject of religion in general, 
the two types of colleges show equal interest. 

The four responding Catholic colleges are 
not included in the above comparison. Their 


lists showed few of the titles chosen by the 
others and a more careful selection of material. 


Evidently where the state colleges do in- 
dulge in religious books they respond more 
definitely to the student’s own choice in selec- 
tion, than do the other colleges which seem to 
feel an inherited responsibility for religious 
outlook. 

We have been considering so far the books 
on our shelves. That they are not the most 
recent or freshest material on the subject has 
been evident. It is equally evident that library 
patrons wish to read religious books. The 
publishers are aware of this demand and are 
catering to it. 


An article published in the United States 
Daily, January 2, 1931, is headed “Books on 
Religion More in Demand.” Part of it reads 
as follows: “More books on religion and phi- 
losophy were published in the United States 
last year than the combined number of books 
on law, medicine, poetry, drama, history, travel, 
and economics, according to a statement issued 
December 31 by the Bureau of the Census. 
‘Textbooks constituted more than one-third of 
the number of volumes published in the United 
States last year, followed by books for juve- 
niles. Fiction was the third most popular 
type, with books on philosophy and religion 
fourth. These four groups formed about 70 
per cent of the entire number of volumes pub- 
lished.’ ”” With more than 75,000,000 textbooks 
for school use, not quite 37,000,000 juvenile, 
more than 30,300,000 fiction—15,314,321 for 
religion and philosophy seems a goodly and 
encouraging number. 

This survey shows some discrepancy in the 
relation of the purchasing public to the li- 
brary public. For example, though some li- 
braries may not have considered it a religious 
book, Walter L. Lippmann’s Preface to 
morals had but one vote, yet the statement 
was made that more than 100,000 copies were 
sold. (I regret that I have not verified this 
statement. ) 


The question, however, arises, are the libra- 
ries keeping pace in their purchases, with this 
new interest and material to be had on a most 
vital point of the thinking of mankind? Has 
an adequate proportion of the selected new 
books been in this field? Are libraries feeling 
too hampered by criticism and lack of funds 
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to urge what they know to be only a fair or 
even small proportion of religious material 
upon their trustees and public? This com- 
ment applies of course to the smaller libraries 
where such limitations might be most keenly 
felt. It might be interesting to note that of 
the public libraries responding to this question- 
naire, thirteen have less than 10,000 volumes; 
forty-seven over 25,000; twenty-eight over 
50,000; and eighteen over 100,000. 


In presenting this material I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Frank G. 
Lewis, chairman of this group, for his aid in 
determining the character of the questionnaire 
and issuing it to the libraries which he se- 
lected; to Dr. Charles M. Bond, professor of 
religion, Bucknell University, for valuable 
suggestions in evaluating the material; to the 
senior student assistants in the library at 
Bucknell University for aid in working out 
the statistics; and, most of all, to the libra- 


rians who so promptly and in such fine propor- 
tion responded to the request. 
* * * 

Dr. Lewis then read, with valuable com- 
ments, a list of fifty important religious books 
published in 1930-31. A lively and interesting 
discussion followed. Dr. Lewis was requested 
to prepare a list for next year. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Franklin H. Price, Helen D. Subers, and 
Elima A. Foster, reported in favor of a stand- 
ing advisory committee of three: Dr. Lewis, 
Miss Foster, and Miss Hollis W. Hering, to 
serve a three year term, one to be elected annu- 
ally. Eliza Johnston Martin, Bucknell Uni- 
versity Library, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
nominated as chairman, and Mary Elizabeth 
Downey, Ohio State Library, Columbus, as 
secretary. The Committee’s report was ac- 
cepted, and the meeting adjourned. 


E.1za JoHNSTON Martin, Secretary, 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Conference week in New Haven brought 
together a record number of school librarians. 
Through the courtesy of the A. L. A. Pro- 
gram Committee, most of the School Libraries 
Section meetings took place on Friday and 
Saturday, allowing near-by members whose 
schools were still in session to attend. How- 
ever, those who were fortunate enough to be 
present for the entire week had the added 
pleasure of attending the joint meeting with 
the Section for Library Work with Children 
on Monday when “The Publisher’s Point of 
View” was presented by Alfred Harcourt, 
president, Harcourt, Brace and Company; 
“Displays and Publishers’ Advertising Mate- 
rials,” were discussed by A. A. Van Duym, 
in charge of displays, Doubleday, Doran Book- 
shops; and “How Artists and Writers do 
Their Work” was illustrated by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 


The first and last two speakers prepared 
no papers, and no notes were taken of their 
addresses. Mr. Van Duy said in part: 


“Windows in the book business must pay. 
If they do not pay and you are a bookseller 
worth your salt, out they go. Your library 


displays should stand the same acid test—if 
they do not interest children tear them down 
and make new ones. 

“During the war there was a poster show- 
ing Uncle Sam pointing a finger at you with 
the legend ‘Uncle Sam wants YOU.’ The 
message was not very subtle, but it was 
direct and effective. Something of that sort 
can be achieved by displays. A display should 
connect you, whether you are man, woman, 
or child, with the show. If a sign says, 
‘Books on Russia,’ that is very nice, but it 
really has but slight bearing on the fact that 
you may by chance be looking into that win- 
dow. But if a poster says—as the last one 
was phrased in the show card for the book 
on Stalin by Isaac Don Levine—We may 
all be working for him a few years from 
now, that hits you right between the eyes. 
It may shock you, it may make you angry, 
or the foolishness of the statement may make 
you smile. But it has the great virtue of 
directness. It is aimed at you. It impels your 
interest in the book. 


“Neither an ‘arty’ nor too elaborate display 


is fully effective. It merely distracts the eye. 
I once made a display for a book called God's 
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frosen children. It was in the largest and 
best lighted window we have in our whole 
chain of book-shops. The book was adven- 
turous and archeological —the sort a child 
would enjoy. In the display, there were tusks 
of sea lions, ivory objects of all sorts manu- 
factured by Eskimos, and above all a bear- 
skin—the skin of the biggest bear that had 
ever been shot. Also there were a few books. 
In a week we sold all of five copies. The books 
had been submerged. The bear-skin covered 
them all. : 

“Another display I had centered around 
Stefan Zweig’s Fouché. I had provided a 
small model guillotine and with some help had 
made three puppets in the costume of the day: 
the victim, the executioner, and his assistant. 
The display did not occupy a great deal of 
space and after I was through with it in my 
own shop (where I sold thirty-five copies of 
the book I was advertising), it was used by 
numerous other shops. The window contained 
other books on various subjects and the dis- 
play attracted attention to them as well. 


“You are in a much better position than I 
to do things of that kind. Your assistants are 
legion and you have more time at your dis- 
posal. The example I cited may have been 
wrong because it was somewhat gory, but 
most children are attracted to puppets and 
quite a few would be anxious to make them. 
Let children have part in the making of dis- 
plays. Let each child use his particular apti- 
tude. Let the one who is handy with tools 
make the racks and blocks. Let the child 
who has pictorial ambitions make the posters 
and do the sign writing. Let the literary 
child write a review of some book. Although 
perhaps under the supervision of qualified 
teachers, let an exhibit be the children’s dis- 
play and let their minds work on how to make 
it most effective. Have contests about dis- 
plays and if possible offer a free book to the 
girl or boy who does the best work. Whether 
books be about cooking or aviation, there is 
always occasion to stimulate the imagination 
of your pupils. ' 

“I realize that you cannot possibly have as 
many books at your disposal as you need for 
display purposes and that materials other than 
books are becoming increasingly important. 
All bookstores receive from publishers an im- 
mense amount of poster material for which 
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they have no use and which could be used to 
good advantage by school librarians. How 
can school libraries get this material? In 
small localities where libraries, schools, and 
bookstores are in close contact, it seems to me 
that it would be an easy matter for school 
librarians to obtain the unused material of 
bookstores and come to a definite arrangement 
with them. On the other hand, the publishers 
might be persuaded to attach labels to display 
posters asking that material not used by the 
bookstores and suitable for school libraries be 
given to them. Librarians might even adver- 
tise that the material used in the school library 
displays came from a local book-shop. 


“In planning an exhibit, study the space at 
your disposal and choose a place which will 
command the child’s immediate attention upon 
his entering the library. Have it well lighted 
and put the display you want to emphasize at 
the eye level. If the exhibit is for a mixed 
group of children ranging, for instance, from 
seven to fifteen years of age, arrange the 
material for the youngest on the lowest level. 
It is a good idea to open books at provocative 
pages, at the most striking and colorful illus- 
trations. Use slogans, but avoid the trite 
ones. If, through children of foreign nation- 
ality, you can have access to shawls or native 
costumes, combine these with your displays 
whenever appropriate. 

“To interest children in controversial mat- 
ters such as prohibition or world peace, books 
can be displayed suggesting debates on these 
subjects. You can show books on these topics 
in your displays, and feature the names of 
children participating in the debates. 

“Displays should be thrilling, they should 
stimulate, evoke, provoke, encourage. And 
they should be changed often. 


“I understand that libraries have used the 
idea of world friendship through books very 
effectively in recent years. It has been a sub- 
ject of great wonder to me that in America 
geography is not taught in high schools. What 
is more important in establishing world friend- 
ship than the understanding of other countries, 
nations, peoples, and races? Is not geography 
related to all these things? School librarians 
have a remarkable opportunity to fill this gap 
in what seems to me the adequate education 
of a human being. For instance, by using 
photographs with their displays. 
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“The idea that children’s hobbies should 
be used for displays is certainly not a new 
one. Encourage a child by putting his name 
under the airplane or ship’s model he has 
made or in showing a particular stamp collec- 
tion, herbarium, or embryonic effort of a bud- 
ding architect or engineer. 

“In the bookstores we use reviews of books 
with pictures of authors in our displays. Those 
which have been photostated and enlarged 
have had remarkable effects in the displays 
I have made recently. Establish a sort of 
clipping bureau for your library and put some 
particularly interested child in charge of it. 

“Do not refrain from humor in your dis- 
plays. 

“T sincerely wish that I could help you in 
a practical way, but it is utterly impossible for 


GENERAL 


The general meeting of the Section was held 
Saturday morning, June 27, with the Chair- 
man, Eleanor M. Witmer, presiding. The 
school library’s place in the new school cur- 
riculum had been chosen as the central theme 
for discussion, and the topic was presented by 
the three speakers from varied points of view. 
Laura C. Bailey, formerly librarian of the 
Mt. Auburn Training School, Cleveland, gave 
the point of view of the child-centered ele- 
mentary school. Mrs. Elizabeth Riddell 
White, director, Elementary and Junior High 
School Libraries, Long Beach, California, 
brought forward that of the library super- 
visor faced with the necessity of convincing 
schoolmen in terms of scientific research of 
the value of school libraries. Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, director, Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave the illuminating view of an outside 
expert on the librarian’s relation to the new 
curriculum movement. 


Dr. Bruner, said: “The rapid rise of the 
new movement for constructing and overhaul- 
ing courses of study gives to librarians an 
unparalleled opportunity to realize ambitions 
which many of them have fostered for years. 
If all course of study production committees 
could have as one of their members a trained 
and interested librarian, fully half of their 
initial difficulties would be solved. The wide- 
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me, in spite of quite a vivid imagination, to 
visualize the problems with which you are 
faced in the numerous and almost countless 
children’s libraries throughout the country. 
I should like to devise some means by which 
all these problems could be centralized and 
you could profit from each other’s experiences, 
This is only partly taken care of by the libra- 
rian’s magazines. At Philadelphia I suggested 
a ‘better window’ bureau. Could not something 
of this kind be arranged for school libraries 
in connection with children’s bookstores? 
“If you have any particular problem facing 
you which has to do with display, the arrange- 
ment of it, the space allotted, I should be 
very glad to help you within the limits of my 
particular aptitude in this direction.” 


SESSION 


spread and increasing movement to introduce 
an extensive variety of enriched materials into 
the curriculum will, in all probability, increase 
the necessity for a well-organized and func- 
tioning library 50 per cent in the next ten 
years. The larger units of instruction with 
their problem-solving aspects demand not only 
that more and better library materials be 
available, but also that effective means be 
devised whereby pupils can be instructed in 
more economical and efficient methods of dis- 
covering and utilizing the materials needed in 
the solution of their problems. The challenge is 
immediate and large.” Dr. Bruner went on to 
review briefly the new curriculum movement 
of the last decade, saying that, “If the thou- 
sands of teachers who have been working on 
courses of study in the last few years should 
be asked the question: ‘What, above all things, 
do you need most in the construction of 
courses of study?’ 90 per cent would answer: 
‘Materials. Please give us materials and 
methods of finding and organizing materials.’ 
There is the great opportunity and great need 
for librarians and the training they represent.” 
Dr. Bruner suggested the many questions 
constantly arising in this connection, and pro- 
nounced the time an ideal one, in his judgment, 
for “teaching some of these problems out of 
the realm of opinion by providing solutions 
through carefully set up and eventuated re- 
search.” He then outlined a practical plan 
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for accomplishing this purpose through a pro- 
gram involving the cooperation of a large 
number of librarians and teachers under the 
direction, over a period of three years, of a 
competent research worker with guaranteed 
provision for necessary materials and clerical 
service. He expressed his sincere hope that 
in view of the opportunities and needs, “some 
method for launching and carrying through a 
really worth-while experiment will be discov- 
ered.” 


Mrs. Wuirte’s paper, “The Place of Re- 
search in the School Library Program,” stated 
the need for scientific studies in children’s read- 
ing interests allied with other studies of factors 
that affect children’s selection of books, such 
as physical make-up, sociological influences, 
etc. She mentioned some studies of value to 
curriculum makers which have been under- 
taken by librarians, and gave in detail, with 
accompanying tables of results, the report of a 
sixth grade reading experiment carried on in 
1928-30 by the Department of Research of 
the Long Beach City Schools. Mrs. White 
summarized the place of research in the school 
library program as follows: “Scientific re- 
search studies are essential before the school 
library will be considered an established part 
of the school curriculum, instead of an agency 
to furnish books to serve teachers and their 
curriculum subjects. School librarians have 
been rather fearful of tests and measurements 
being applied to recreational reading in the 
library. We have been apprehensive of what 
such procedure would do to the joy of read- 
ing, alarmed that it might affect the student’s 
pleasure in coming to the library. But if 
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research is made by professional school people 
with the vision such people have, or by li- 
brarians trained in scientific procedure, we 
have little to fear and much to gain.” 


In a delightfully informal paper on “Fitting 
the Library to the School,” Miss Battey gave 
a series of pictures of the library in a modern 
child-centered school as it functions from day 
to day. “The real school librarian,” she said, 
“is convinced that her place in the school is 
solely that of a special service to the teachers 
and the children in providing material for 
their work and reading for their recreation.” 
She characterized the elementary school li- 
brary as an extension of the larger field of 
library work with children, and called upon 
the school librarian to found her work upon 
a keen realization of “the inestimable value 
of the fine idealism and the human understand- 
ing of child nature which has characterized 
the efforts of such leaders as Caroline Hewins, 
Effie L. Power, Anne Carroll Moore, Alice I. 
Hazeltine, and Alice M. Jordan.” Combined 
with this, she must have an understanding and 
enthusiastic faith in these new schools, gained 
by a background of educational attainment and 
teaching experience, through which she may 
share in the varied interests of the school by 
means of an intelligent administration of her 
library. That library is fitted to its school 
which closely articulates itself with the work 
of the teachers and which, in its atmosphere 
and in its selection of books, provides for the 
children of today a reading background which 
they may pass on as a rich heritage to the 
children of tomorrow. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Junior-Senior High School Librarians 

Two hundred junior-senior high school li- 
brarians met on Friday morning, June 26, 
under the leadership of Sylvia Oakley, Cen- 
tral Senior High School Library, South Bend, 
Indiana. Student service in the library was 
discussed by Erne: M. Feactey, Cheltenham 
High School Library, Philadelphia. She 
classified the available service groups as the 
extra-curricular or club groups; the library 
council, formed of class or home room repre- 
sentatives; and the cooperative groups, made 


up of students who give service along the line 
of their departmental work, commercial, art, 
manual training, etc. Miss Feagley stressed 
the point that, while service groups are or- 
ganized with the primary purpose of securing 
aid in the never ending round of duties con- 
nected with the library’s work, no modern 
school librarian will lose sight of the fact that 
such groups “constitute an important phase 
of education by affording opportunity for vo- 
cational exploration, the development of lead- 
ership, initiative and cooperation, the practical 
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application of knowledge and skills, and the 
practice of desired ideals.” The question of 
credit for student service groups was brought 
up and various policies in this matter were 
discussed. In the matter of service, as in the 
organization of other groups, Miss Feagley 
pointed out that most schools give some credit 
for club activities, and in that case library club 
members would receive the same credit. In 
one school, however, where one period a day 
is given by every member of the student staff, 
2 credit of two and a half hours a semester is 
granted. Many librarians in senior high 
schools recommend to the committee consider- 
ing pupils to be elected to the national Honor 
Society the names of those who have given 
unusual service to the library. Sometimes a 
girl who rates high in service may fail to 
qualify in scholarship. To give recognition to 
that type of student, the Central Senior High 
School, South Bend, inaugurated a new policy 
of presenting a small number of certificates 
of service at the commencement exercises. It 
was a source of great satisfaction to the 
speaker to have one of her club girls receive 
an award because of service in the library. 

Miss Feagley commented, however: “It is 
only fair that all this service should be recog- 
nized, but to stress the credit idea too much 
seems to be defeating the educational ideals 
underlying the organization. One of the tests 
of a successful service group is the amount of 
time the members are willing to give above 
the periods required. Last summer one mem- 
ber of our senior library club asked for the 
privilege of taking charge of the school li- 
brary during the six weeks’ summer session. 
During the last weeks of school we never fail 
to have a loyal band of workers who spend 
entire days helping with the countless tasks 
connected with the end of the school term.” 


A paper by ALTHEA M. Currin, Glenville 
High School Library, Cleveland, on “The Use 
of Tests in the International Program” was 
read. Miss Currin urged that objective tests 
become an integral part of the library teach- 
ing program since “unless we test our experi- 
ments we cannot be sure we have actually 
obtained the desired objectives.” Are we teach- 
ing essentials? Do our pupils, as they gradu- 
ate, know even the simplest library fundamen- 
tals? Most of us plead lack of time for a 


testing program as a part of library instruc. 
tion, but might it not be simpler to make 
fewer individual problems and “to put our 
energies upon creating effective tests?” With- 
out doubt, this means we must learn the tech- 
nique of modern testing, but, in this, Miss 
Currin feels, we shall have the help of our 
teachers, since “the use of tests in the instruc- 
tional program is just another point which the 
librarian is experimenting with in common with 
the rest of the faculty.” Miss Currin pre- 
sented a brief, experimental test given to 12A 
pupils to see if they knew minimum library 
essentials. Its reliability proved low and the 
test itself too easy but it served to show where 
revision of instruction was needed and is a 
basis for further experiment. 


Oscar H. McPuerson, School Library, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, gave as his slo- 
gan, “Every school librarian a hobby riding- 
master” and gained an instant thrill of re- 
sponse from his audience when he said that 
“to develop and stimulate creative imagination 
is still the chief function of the school li- 
brarian as of all teachers of youth.” It would 
be an injustice to Mr. McPherson to attempt 
a summary of his paper, “Reading Hobbies,” 
but we give its inspiring final paragraph: “I 
used to know pretty intimately a_ great 
preacher who made contacts with hundreds of 
school and college students. In those days, 
there was more demand for clergymen than 
now. To any boy who asked his advice on 
going into the ministry he would say, ‘Don’t, 
unless you have to, but if you do have to, don’t 
you dare do anything else!’ The school li- 
brarian’s job should be like that! In addition, 
it’s a pioneering job, still, thank God, experi- 
mental, its possibilities only dimly revealed 
through the mists of hopes and visions.” 


School Library Training Group 


The question of training for the school li- 
brarian drew together a group of seventy-five, 
with Martha Caroline Pritchard, director, 
Library School, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, presiding. Mary Etiza- 
BETH Foster, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “The Relation of the Elementary 
School Librarian’s Teaching Load to Her 
Professional Preparation ;” and ANNA CLARK 
KENNEDY, State Department of Education, Al- 
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bany, New York, started an interesting dis- 
cussion by her talk on “Training for School 
Librarianship as Seen by a State Supervisor.” 


Heten Marcaret Harris, Lawson-McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, speaking on 
“Supply and Demand of School Librarians in 
the South,” gave a clear summary of two re- 
ports: that of the A. L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship on “A Study of the 
Library School Situation in the Southern 
States,” issued in August, 1930; and that of 
the Joint Library Committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
through the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers on Libraries in the accredited high 
schools of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
which appeared in December, 1930. The 
former report is mimeographed and the latter 
is in print and both are available to those 
particularly concerned with the school library 
situation in the South, which will doubtless be 
a matter of primary interest at the New Or- 
leans conference in 1932. 


Miss Harris’s personal statement in closing 
is, however, of immediate and general interest. 
She said, in part: “Not only in the South, but 
elsewhere, as well, we are faced with an over- 
production of so-called librarians, who, in 
many cases, have not been much more than 
exposed to library courses, and who have 
neither the personal qualifications nor the 
thorough preparation for their work which we 
like to think have always been distinguishing 
marks of this profession. As the immediate 
demand probably will be met after the 1931 
summer sessions it is to be hoped that the es- 
tablishment of more schools can be success- 
fully discouraged unless a careful study proves 
the need for them; that existing schools will 
exercise more care in selecting students of 
marked capacity ; and that, in the future, they 
will direct their efforts toward the production 
of librarians of the highest quality attain- 
able. Such a program is imperative if boys 
and girls are to obtain a rich and vital experi- 
ence through the library in the school.” 


Elementary School Librarians 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Lois T. Place, 
Detroit Teachers College, a group of 150 met 
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on Friday afternoon to discuss problems of 
school library work with younger children. 
Mrs. Frank H. Koos, supervisor, School Li- 
braries, City Public Schools, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, contributed a valuable pa- 
per on “Planning the School Library Pro- 
gram,” calling attention to the fact that a 
study of each school, its particular type of 
organization, its principal and faculty, and 
the home background of its children is an im- 
portant preliminary to the planning of a suc- 
cessful school library program. “Flexibility,” 
she said, “is a necessary factor in a small 
school system. Consequently, the activities 
carried on in the various school libraries will 
be as different as are the schools.” Mrs. 
Koos struck the same note emphasized by 
other speakers, the importance to the librarian 
of the results of educational research. She 
pointed out that since one of her chief func- 
tions is to teach pupils to read, the elementary 
school librarian must be familiar with the 
reading scores of her children, and must be 
able to fit her book collection to her school’s 
needs, as revealed by its rating in terms of 
educational measurements. 


Those who heard Dr. RutH Anoprus, direc- 
tor of child development and parental educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York, will feel that any summary of 
her stimulating talk on “The Reading Guid- 
ance of Young Children” is inadequate. She 
spoke of recent trends in reading research, 
and of their possible significance to librarians ; 
of the need for studies of the reading interests 
of children from the point of view of differ- 
ent levels of development; of the influence of 
different communities, backgrounds, and na- 
tionalities; and said that “To aid children to 
develop their own creative spirit is the func- 
tion of reading guidance.” Discussion fol- 
lowed. 


Teachers College Librarians 


A group of more than one hundred, repre- 
senting teachers college libraries and librarians 
of special educational collections, met Friday 
afternoon, June 26, with Sabra W. Vought, 
United States Office of Education, presiding. 
The session was a practical discussion of the 
problems concerned in making the constantly 
increasing output of publications readily avail- 
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able to teachers and students in the educa- 
tional field. Isasexr L. Towner, editor, Edu- 
cation Index, had compiled for distribution 
and discussion a list of “Some Reference Aids 
in the Field of Education.” [Copies of this 
list may be obtained, as long as the limited 
supply lasts, from Miss Towner, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 958 University Avenue, New 
York City.] Zamee Brown, State Teachers 
College Library, Upper Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, spoke on “The Organization and Use of 
Textbook Collections ;” and MARGARET MANN, 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, gave a paper on “Cata- 
loging and Classification Problems of Special 
Educational Collections,” which she supple- 
mented by ready answers to the various indi- 
vidual problems brought up for discussion and 
solution afterwards. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

The Hospitality Committee of the New 
England School Library Association, with 
Dorothy Hopkins, Abbot Academy Library, 
Andover, Massachusetts, as chairman, created 
a delightfully informal social atmosphere 
throughout the conference. This local com- 
mittee had planned a series of group break- 
fasts and local excursions for their visitors 
as well as the School Libraries Section din- 
ner, a social function of major importance on 
the conference program, which took place at 
the New Haven Country Club on Friday eve- 
ning. No pleasanter setting for this event 
could have been chosen, and despite its of- 
ficial limitation of 200, the undaunted com- 
mittee disposed of 225 school librarians and 
their friends in the big dining room to every- 
one’s satisfaction. Eleanor M. Witmer made 
a charming hostess and toastmistress. The 
speaker of the evening was Professor Ralph 
P. Boas, Wheaton College, who offered men- 
tal stimulant by his keen analysis of literary 
criticism and modern critics. Dr. Fannie 
Fern Andrews spoke, and the gathering was 
honored by a greeting from the President of 
the A. L. A., Adam Strohm, and the Presi- 
dent-Elect, Josephine Adams Rathbone. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the A. 
L. A. were among the guests, as well as other 
good friends and allies of the School Libraries 
Section. 
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School Libraries Exhibit 


Informal contacts and unexpected meetings 
were the order of the day at the School library 
booth, where an interesting exhibit had been 
arranged by Marguerite Kirk, Board of Edy- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey. An unusual 
feature of the exhibit was the collection of 
posters entered for the A. L. A. poster con- 
test by schools of the southern states. Twelve 
prizes, ranging from twenty dollars to one 
hundred dollars, were awarded to school ]j- 
braries of winning students by the National 
Association of Book Publishers; announce- 
ment of the awards being made at the School 
Libraries Section dinner. The money is to be 
spent for books selected by each school li- 
brarian from the new A. L. A. list, Recrea- 
tional reading for young people. 

The Contact Chairman at the booth, Mildred 
H. Pope, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
brought many a problem to its solution 
through her well-organized group of consult- 
ants, while numberless informal meetings took 
place in the friendly precincts of the booth. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was held Thursday 
afternoon, June 25, with Miss Witmer presid- 
ing. Approximately one hundred members 
were present. The Treasurer reported dues 
received from 595 memberships for 1931-32. 
A record of progress for the year was received 
through the reports of the standing commit- 
tees. 

The Book Committee announced the compi- 
lation and publication of three new lists: 
Guides to reading for young people, Recrea- 
tional reading for young people, and Thirty 
books for young people, 1930. 

A preliminary report was presented by the 
Committee on Professional Training based on 
the investigation suggested last year: “An 
analysis of the difficulties encountered by 
trained school librarians during their first two 
years of school library service as a basis for 
the revision of the professional curriculum.” 
The Committee recommended that this study 
be continued and a final report presented at 
the 1932 conference. 

The Membership Committee has worked on 
the revision of the state lists of those engaged 
in school library work. A suggestion was 
made that these lists be made available in 
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some form for general consultation by work- 
ers in the school library field. 

It was a pleasure to hear from the Rapidan 
River School Library Committee of the suc- 
cessful completion of the project initiated 
during the Los Angeles conference by the 
gift of a collection of fifty-seven books to the 
little mountain school in which President and 
Mrs. Hoover have been interested. A list of 
the books selected was distributed, and an ap- 
preciative letter from the teacher of the 
school, describing the children’s delight upon 
the arrival of their library, was read. 

The Committee on Scrapbooks and Bibliog- 
raphies emphasized the continued service of 
the scrapbook collection and suggested several 
new lines of development. 

The report of the A. L. A. Education Com- 
mittee, Jasmine Britton, City School Library, 
Los Angeles, chairman, noted with satisfac- 
tion, the publication by the A. L. A. during 
the year of valuable material in the school 
library field, including School library year- 
book, no. 4. Another noteworthy event is 
the reestablishment of the A. L. A.-N. E. A. 
Committee to consider jointly school library 
problems. Plans for the coming year were 
outlined. The need of advisory service for 
school libraries at A. L. A. Headquarters 
was again emphasized with the constructive 
suggestion that a major department combin- 
ing the forces of school and library and public 
library work with children and young people 
“would bring united strength and would be a 
mutual benefit to all concerned in hastening 
the establishment of advisory library service 
for children.” 

In accordance with the constitution, the re- 
vised by-laws, presented for consideration in 
the Wilson Bulletin, April, 1931, were read 
and adopted. 


The Resolutions Committee offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Resolved, That grateful appreciation be 
extended to Mr. H. W. Wilson for the pro- 
mulgation of library news through the Wilson 
Bulletin and that the Section accept, with 
thanks, his offer of two pages monthly, and 
agree to collect and edit the material; 

That to the “dean of school librarians,” 
Mary E. Hall, we offer acknowledgment of 
her genius in organization of the high school 
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library movement, her day-by-day exemplifi- 
cation of the best in high school library serv- 
ice, and her unfailing friendship and counsel 
for all school librarians ; 

That the American Library Association be 
asked to consider the possibility of arrange- 
ments whereby membership fees in sections 
of the Association may become payable auto- 
matically at the same time and place with the 
annual dues to the Association. (Section 
checks and membership blanks to be forwarded 
from Headquarters to the treasurer of each 
section as printed on the blanks, provided 
separate checks payable to the respective 
treasurers were required of each member when 
sending payment) ; 

That the American Library Association be 
urged to establish school library advisory 
service, with a school library specialist in the 
headquarters office, as its first additional un- 
dertaking ; 

That the School Libraries Section record 
its appreciation of the work of the United 
States Survey of Secondary Education and an 
abiding interest in the forthcoming report of 
the findings and the recommendations based 
thereon; 

That high schools and preparatory schoels 
be urged to teach, or cause to be taught, 
courses in the use of the library, equivalent 
to those outlined in the School library year- 
book, no. 1, 1927; 


That the Section express to the American 
Library Association its belief that the time is 
ripe for a national study of the place of li- 
brary instruction in the school curriculum by 
a committee composed jointly of curriculum 
and school library specialists ; 

That the titles of the committees of the 
School Libraries Section be reworded for 
clarity and indication of function; 

That the H. W. Wilson Company be ad- 
vised of the desirability of more junior high 
school titles in the next edition of the Stand- 
ard catalog for high school libraries ; 

That the School Libraries Section extend 
to the New England School Library Associa- 
tion and to the school librarians of New 
Haven, hearty thanks for their part in the 
skill and planning which has produced this 
successful meeting, and for the personal cour- 
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tesies and the social arrangements which have 
helped in renewal of old friendships and the 
making of. new ones, all so cherished in the 
professional life. 
MartHa Witson, Chairman, 
MarTHA CAROLINE PRITCHARD, 
ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER, 
Maryorte H. Van DEvuSEN. 


A further resolution, well summarizing the 
conference, was offered by Mr. McPherson, in 
which he paid tribute to the “tact, alertness, 
and grace of our Chairman, Miss Eleanor M. 
Witmer,” expressed appreciation of the serv- 
ices of the Hospitality Committee under Miss 
Hopkins, the skill and labor of the New Eng- 
land School Library Association and all others 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY 


The first meeting of the Section for Library 
Work with Children was a joint session with 
the School Libraries Section, Monday, June 22. 
An account of this meeting will be found 
under the report of the School Libraries 
Section. 

The second meeting of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children convened Tuesday 
afternoon, and was presided over by Mary 
Gould Davis, Public Library, New York, 
chairman. She announced that the program 
had been arranged with the definite purpose 
of promoting a discussion, following the sched- 
uled addresses, to which all present might con- 
tribute their personal knowledge concerning 
the important work of making children’s book 
lists. The four points of view to be presented 
by the speakers named in the program were: 
first, that of the children’s room of a public 
library; second, that of the worker with 
schools in a public library; third, that of the 
specialized children’s book-shop; and fourth, 
that of the publisher. 

Miss Davis introduced Atice M. Jorpan, 
supervisor of work with children, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, representing the children’s 1i- 
brarians, who spoke on: 


THE MAKING OF BOOK LISTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


1. From the Viewpoint of the Children’s 
Librarian 


Every young children’s librarian is eager to 


responsible for “a conference that could not 
have been improved upon.” 


Section officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Elizabeth Scripture, Administra- 
tion Library, Denver; secretary, Agnes Cow- 
ing, James Monroe High School Library, New 
York City; treasurer, Jasmine Britton, City 
School Library, Los Angeles. Board of Di- 
rectors: Miss Scripture; Mildred P. Har- 
rington, Library School, University of Louis- 
iana, Baton Rouge; Anna Clark Kennedy, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New 
York; Helen Margaret Harris, Lawson- 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
Mary Randell Bacon, North Central High 
School Library, Spokane, Washington. 


Acnes Cow1nc, Secretary. 


WorK WITH CHILDREN 


try her hand in the making of book lists. It 
is one of the natural instincts we have, to 
share our pleasure in reading with those whose 
acquaintance with books has been less wide 
than ours, and we have jin justification of our 
urge the example of many distinguished public 
characters from Sir John Lubbock with his 
Hundred best books to Will Durant with his 
recent selection. 

There is nothing occult about the making of 
book lists for boys and girls. It calls for 
sound literary judgment, a knowledge of 
books, and a feeling for books that belong to- 
gether, as well as experience with children’s 
interests in reading. Any assistant who has 
worked with children long enough to know 
their response to what they find in a well- 
selected library might share in the making of 
a list. Its final form must be determined by 
one directing head. And this is true of all 
cooperative efforts in list making. 

There are two types of reading lists in gen- 
eral use in children’s rooms. The first is for 
those older persons who are working with 
children—the library force, story-tellers, club 
workers, parents. (I do not speak of teachers 
and schools because they are to have full con- 
sideration later.) Examples of such general 
lists, helpful in other libraries as purchasing 
aids, are the full catalogs of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh and that of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ House at Toronto. There are also 
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special lists for older persons of which the 
Children’s books from twelve countries is a 
notable example. It is one of which the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children may be 
proud—attractive in format and informing in 
substance, a valuable aid to the choice of 
books in languages other than English. An- 
other special list for the older person is the 
list of Stories to tell and to read aloud, pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library, a 
compilation grown out of the long experience 
of different members of a library staff. The 
assembling of material tested by a number of 
persons has given the selection added richness 
and color. Story-tellers everywhere are reap- 
ing the benefit of this varied and large ex- 
perience. 

Still another list of this type is Books for 
new Americans, published by the St. Louis 
Public Library, and intended for foreign born 
adults who are learning English. This is a 
very helpful publication, bringing together the 
names of books, generally found in children’s 
rooms, that have a content suitable for older 
people, yet are written in simple, direct lan- 
guage. The classification headings make it 
easy to use. They will appeal both to the 
foreign born readers and to the teachers of 
classes where English is taught. The same 
library has a valuable list, World friendship 
through children’s books, which makes appeal 
to children and also to those who work with 
them. 

There are many other valuable lists planned 
for the grown person who for one reason or 
another wishes the assistance of those who 
have made a study of children’s books. 

The second type of list is for the use of boys 
and girls themselves. These lists are numer- 
ous and varied. Those of us whose memories 
stretch back for two decades or more have 
seen these multiply amazingly. Before our 
time though they were, we can perhaps remem- 
ber seeing the earliest of these, Reading for 
the young, made back in the 80’s by John F. 
Sargent; a comprehensive and annotated cata- 
log covering the best that had been published 
for children up to that time. 


Later came the lists made by Miss Hewins 
over a long stretch of years; the first, wisely 
introduced and understandingly annotated, as 
long ago as 1882. Miss Hewins always flav- 
ored her lists with the salt of her own love 
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for literature and feeling for relationships in 
books. Her quotations from unusual sources, 
her groupings chosen with keen understanding 
of the subjects that appeal to boys and girls, 
have long been an inspiration to children’s 
librarians throughout the country. 


The object of this kind of list making I 
take to be that children may acquire the habit 
of reading for pleasure, “without which,” to 
quote Lord Grey, “none of us can be inde- 
pendent.” It is easy for young people to be 
overwhelmed by the abundance suddenly made 
available to them when they come to a library. 
A list made for an individual child is perhaps 
the ideal. All of us make these lists, but we 
want also to give guidance to those children 
who do not ask for help and so we put our 
selection in more permanent form and make it 
available to a larger number of readers. But 
I suspect that the most telling work is done 
when the compiler has one particular child in 
mind. Two kinds of readers occur to me: 
those who just want a good book, and those 
who may be drawn by a special subject or 
hobby. Our sense of responsibility will hardly 
be satisfied if we recommend books that do 
not measure up to accepted library standards, 
but we need always remember that our lists of 
this kind are of value only as they attract and 
arouse the curiosity of the boys and girls for 
whom they are intended. So the best reading 
lists introduce books to be read for enjoyment. 
They contain a few familiar titles, but not 
merely the obvious or commonplace. The ob- 
vious will take care of itself. The group of 
titles which we want to recommend should 
carry children along an advancing path. Study 
of many of the fine lists on exhibition has 
shown how strong this thought is among list 
makers, this feeling that a reading list offers 
what is of great value, or leads somewhere. 
The captions show it. They often carry the 
idea of a treasure or a road, or stimulate by 
suggesting adventure and a quest. 

To the younger children a selection of names 
of books presented in an attractive form fur- 
nishes a guide in a bewildering maze. We 
need to recall how large rooms often seem 
when you are very young. Handed such an 
attractive folder as Playmates, (Public Li- 
brary, Washington, ) a little child, when he first 
begins to “take libraries,” will be given assur- 
ance in selecting his books besides being started 
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on a pathway leading in the right direction. 
Furthermore, he will have something to take 
home so that he may make plans for future 
borrowing. 


I like the idea of getting away from labels 
and not specifying ages and grades in all our 
lists. The caption, Playmates, has nothing in 
it to disturb a newly-acquired sense of dignity. 
It may be followed by the equally non-com- 
mittal folder called Days. The Bangor Public 
Library has happily taken note of this sensi- 
tiveness, native to some children, by having 
three lists with the same poem, the same pic- 
ture and the same title, Fairy roads through 
bookland. But down in the lower left hand 
corner you will learn that one is the Lower 
Road, one the Middle Road and the third, the 
Upper Road, and, without being told, you will 
guess that the titles of each are of varying 
degrees of difficulty. These lists that do not 
say in so many words for whom they are in- 
tended can be understandingly distributed 
without hurting any feelings. They help the 
librarian, too, over her problem of choosing 
for the mass. We all know individual girls 
and boys who do not fit into any groove gen- 
erally outlined for their age, who can take the 
upper road when their friends are still on the 
lower one. Do you recall Walter de la Mare’s 
“first rememberable book”? I ask you, which 
of us would have put it on a list for six or 
seven-year-olds? “He is sitting up in bed, 
his wits still fringed with dream and in the 
folds of his counterpane lie an orange, a red- 
cheeked apple, a threepenny bit, and a limp 
stocking that has well served Santa Claus’ 
purpose. It is not, however, the orange or the 
apple or the threepenny bit that incarnadines 
the occasion, but a Book: a limp, broad pic- 
ture-book printed in bold type, with half a 
dozen or so full page plates in the primary 
colors—Gulliver, pinned down by lank strands 
of his hair and being dragged along by a team 
of cart-horses, fifty strong on a vast shallow 
dray with wheels like reels of cotton; Gulliver 
entertaining (and being richly entertained by) 
two sneezing Lilliputians in his gold snuff 
box.”... Gulliver’s travels, then, was that small 
boy’s “first rememberable book.” (Forrest 
Reid, Walter de la Mare: a critical study.) 

If a list is a pride to younger children, it is 
often a revelation to the older ones. Here, 
too, a few familiar titles are welcome as show- 


ing the quality to be expected in those that are 
unknown. They must be brought together with 
a keen sense of relationships and fitness. This 
calls for wide reading and a certain type of 
mind in the compiler. One of the perennial 
fascinations of the undertaking is the possi- 
bility of including fine books that might other- 
wise be missed, one’s own new discoveries pos- 
sibly. Lists, like children’s libraries them- 
selves, should contain some titles that suggest 
a “field of attraction beyond the ordinary 
commonplace.” 

The subjects offered by libraries in differ- 
ent places are very tempting, arousing curios- 
ity and fairly demanding to be pursued. The 
road to anywhere (Washington) calls us at 
once; so do Conquerors of the frontier, Ro- 
mance and adventure, and Desert island stories 
(Pittsburgh) ; and this group from Toronto, 
White magic, Now we are sixteen, Adven- 
turers. For the young people, too, are the lists 
of Biographies, and Love stories from Cleve- 
land, and The seven league boots from the St. 
Paul Public Library, a suggestive list of biog- 
raphies that carries the reader far. 

Local conditions sometimes call for com- 
pilations arranged for a definite section of the 
country, yet having, too, a wide interest. For 
example, the Los Angeles Public Library has 
a very attractive and informing list called 
Neighbors on the Pacific, from which the ma- 
jority of us can get enlightenment. The read- 
ing list in English history, prepared by the 
Boys’ and Girls’ House in Toronto, supplies 
especially a Canadian need, but is informing 
also to libraries in the United States. Then, 
too, many libraries, either for Book Week or 
at some other time of year print a selection 
of recent titles added to their children’s col- 
lections. The enchanted door, published by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of this type. Christmas and 
vacation time are other good occasions for 
making reading lists. 

I have said nothing about format, for we 
all must choose that for ourselves. The use 
of colored stock is greatly favored for the 
small lists that children may take home. As 
distinguishing features, easily recognized by 
the staff and the children, different colors save 
time, besides making a strong appeal through 
the eye. The bookmark shape is popular and 
practical ; it is easily slipped into a book. Fold- 
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ers are inviting. Much can be said for the 
larger page which is not easily lost. Origin- 
ality of the compiler is shown by the choice of 
cuts and quotations. When annotations are 
used, their substance and wording are impor- 
tant marks by which to evaluate the list. The 
older children read and like annotations. They 


supply keys to the contents of the books.. 


Their writing is not easy—as you all know. 
Fresh and unhackneyed phrasing — telling 
words that say much in little—are most ef- 
fective. Quotations from the books them- 
selves frequently give the best idea of the 
book. To be arresting they must not be too 
long, they must catch a significant feature, 
they must contain a promise. 

It seems to me that in our making of read- 
ing lists we like to keep before us the ex- 
ploring spirit expressed in the line with which 
Anne Carroll Moore introduces her stimulat- 
ing list for middle-aged children: “On sur- 
prise hung all their hopes.” 


* * * 


The second speaker introduced by the Chair- 
man was Amelia Munson, Public Library, 
New York, who for a number of years has 
worked with the boys and girls in the continu- 
ation schools who have very little background 
for choosing their books. 


Miss Munson spoke on list making: 


2. For the Public Library in the Schools* 


It is a natural hesitancy that I feel in ad- 
dressing a group of children’s librarians since 
my work is with the older boys and girls, but 
I know that there is no one really more con- 
cerned with this problem than the librarians 
engaged in children’s work. 

Specialization in the library has not yet 
reached a point where a children’s librarian 
automatically loses interest in a boy when he 
attains a certain age or grade, and the splen- 
did work that you have built up in your chil- 
dren’s rooms must not be permitted to lag or 
drop when these boys and girls leave your con- 
fines and come into the adult department. 

Out of the work that we have been doing 
with these boys and girls in the New York 
Public Library has grown the list of books 
for young people that I wish to speak about. 
When I come to speak of this list I find my- 
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self in a quandary. I know that I should an- 
alyze it, should recount its history, and should 
describe to you the methods used in compiling 
it. I have struggled manfully to bring some 
order to this presentation, but the more I 
struggled the more firm I was in my feeling 
that all of these three things are so inter- 
woven and so interdependent that I have to 
talk about them all at the same time in order 
for it to be perfectly understood what I mean. 
What I really need is a Joshua—or an Ein- 
stein. 

Older boys and girls, when they come into 
the adult department are quite often, as Miss 
Jordan said, overwhelmed by the number of 
books; books that look unintelligible, books 
that look unfriendly ; books that bear down on 
them in waves that almost envelop them, as 
with the hero in Happy Mountain. All around 
the room they stand, giving no key to these 
boys and girls. They remind one of that old 
Ciceronian phrase that we had to learn in 
school as an example of oxymoron: “There 
are silences that shout.” It is a shout so 
disconcerting that it simply drives a good 
many of these boys and girls away unless they 
receive some way of interpreting it. To them 
this list of books for young people comes as a 
guide, when they enter the adult department. 


It was not originally intended for that at 
all. It was originally compiled nine or ten 
years ago as a list to serve somewhat the 
same purpose in the children’s rooms. We 
discovered that a good many of the older boys 
and girls were dropping out of the children’s 
rooms, and we thought it was because they 
took the attitude that they had read all the 
books. So the Superintendent of School Work 
in the New York Public Library appointed a 
committee to compile a list based on experi- 
ence with these older boys and girls, a list of 
books approved for purchase for the children’s 
room that would particularly interest the older 
boys and girls. The books were assembled in 
certain sections, and for a time the situation 
was eased; but we soon discovered that what 
these young people really wanted was a rec- 
ognition of their growth and their admittance 
to full adult privileges. So the list was trans- 
ferred along with the boys and girls to the 
adult department. 

The books are drawn both from the chil- 
dren’s books and from adult literature. The 
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list itself, while including about 1,000 titles, is 
gathered into about fifteen different lists under 
sub-headings that would naturally appeal to 
young people: “Adventure and Sea Stories,” 
“Mystery and Detective Stories,” “Science and 
Exploration,” “Aviation,” “Sports,” “School 
and College Stories,” “Historical Stories,” etc. 

A book list must, of course, be like an 
anthology, an introduction to an entire body 
of literature. It must rest, as an anthology 
does, upon two basic things: a knowledge of 
books, and a knowledge of one’s expected 
audience. These two qualities—knowledge of 
books and a knowledge of young people—have 
been considered in the making of appointments 
to the Book Committee for Young People. 

The Committee of Fourteen, highly articu- 
late persons with varying and decided individ- 
ual tastes, with quite different backgrounds of 
library experience, and from widely varying 
communities, meets once a month and talks 
over books. They bring up for discussion 
books they have found in the course of read- 
ing that goes along with their own interests. 
They report on reading that is being done by 
the young people in their branch libraries— 
voluntary, not supervised, reading. All of 
these books are thoroughly threshed out be- 
fore any title is added, even to a tentative list. 

The list is revised monthly. The public sees 
only the annual revision. If we have discussed 
a book at one meeting, it does not mean it is 
shelved after we have reached a single de- 
cision on it. It may be brought up again 
several times during these meetings. Situa- 
tions change, and sometimes discussions, even 
in the best hand-picked groups, will deterio- 
rate into rationalizing. At such a time it is 
best to stop argument and re-open it when 
feeling has somewhat cooled. 

I think I have pointed out exactly how we 
bring together these different books from our 
own reading, following our own interests, and 
from observing what boys and girls naturally 
choose. Any book which we think is too good 
for them to miss, and which they would not 
find naturally by themselves, we think should 
be submitted to them. When I say “submit- 
ted to them” and “tried out” I do not mean 
that it should be obviously submitted to them. 
I do not mean that we should present a certain 
book to a boy or girl and say: “Here is a 
book which I have enjoyed a great deal, and 


which I rather think boys and girls will enjoy, 
I wish you would read it and tell me whether 
you like it or not.” We do not want any con- 
scious reactions. We would rather leave a 
book in a boy’s way for him to stumble over 
by himself. Sometimes he will read it. Or 
we can mention it in book talks and watch the 
reaction that follows. 


You cannot depend upon a conscious reac- 
tion. The wise librarian may have to discount 
the response she gets in the same way that a 
wise doctor discounts a certain rapidity of 
pulse in his patient. He knows that there is a 
little nervous tension attendant upon a visit, 
The wise librarian must know when to ask a 
direct question and expect an honest reply, 
She must know exactly when discussion de- 
teriorates into argumentation and the frank, 
honest opinion of the child disappears. She 
must know that some children should simply 
be observed, never questioned, if they are not 
to drop out of the library. 

We are making this kind of survey—a sta- 
tistical survey, I suppose, or a scientific sur- 
vey—in one of our branches at the present 
time. One of the librarians on this commit- 
tee, who is working with continuation school 
boys and girls, has a special room in a branch 
near their school, which is set aside entirely 
for the use of continuation school students, 
There is a special collection of about four 
hundred books for recreational reading ; classes 
pour in two or three times a day, one hour and 
a half at a time, and everything is surrepti- 
tiously observed and statistics are surrepti- 
tiously gathered. We really had to do this in 
defense of that work. We have heard so many 
times that “continuation school boys and girls 
will join a library all right, and they will take 
out one book, but they will not take out the 
second one.” We have discovered in the last 
two or three months that 82 per cent of them 
are regularly using their cards and taking out 
books right along. 

There is another list we are experimenting 
with in mimeographed form, which will prob- 
ably not be printed for another year at least. 
That is a list for the very sophisticated type; 
boys and girls who are conscious of their read- 
ing. It is a list of readings from the Greek 
and Latin, in the very best editions we can 
find, the most readable translations of the 
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classics. The list is not graded any more than 
the children who come to us are graded. 

We are working with both types, with so- 
phisticates and unsophisticates, and with for- 
eign born and native born, with all sorts of 
communities. Each one on the Committee 
comes from a different community and is alive 
to its own need and in a way the list reflects 
this fact. 

We have not any real restraints that I know 
of. We are working in perfect freedom. We 
do not have to consider the price of a book or 
its availability. We leave it to the assistant 
supervisor of the book organization to see that 
we get hold of the book. If the book has not 
come into the library, we feel free to consider 
it nevertheless. 

The list itself is based on two things—ex- 
perience and experiment—as every working 
list should be. I am sure that I sum up the 
feeling of the Committee toward the list when 
I say we have not made a list, we are making 


one, 
* * * 


Miss Davis introduced the next speaker as 
follows: “In these days of specialized chil- 
dren’s book-shops, the testimony we are get- 
ting from the people who are starting these 
shops is most valuable. Their point of view 
is a little different from ours, but in that very 
difference lies something to which we may well 
pay attention. Mrs. Pauline Sutorius Aird 
has come from The Children’s Book Shop, in 
New York, to talk to you about making book 
lists for the children’s book-shop.” 


Mrs. Arrp spoke as follows: 


3. For the Children’s Book-Shop* 


I feel carried back fifteen years to the time 
when I was a librarian. However, I must tell 
a little about what I think a bookseller is, and 
a little of what I think her duties are. Then, 
perhaps, you will see why the list making in a 
book-shop is so really different from list mak- 
ing in a library. 

I do not know exactly what your ideas of a 
bookseller are. I do not know what I, myself, 
fifteen years ago would have said one was, if 
someone had come into my library and asked 
me. Today I think perhaps a bookseller is a 
person who sells ideas in concrete form. I do 
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not really know anything more than that; but 
a bookseller must have knowledge of a rather 
broad kind in order to be at all useful to that 
all-important element, the bookseller’s clien- 
tele. You can, of course, be very fond of one 
particular type of literature; you can gather 
around you a large collection of it, and you 
can open your doors and say that you will sell 
these books, and the people who are interested 
in the same thing in which you are interested 
will come in and buy them from you; but that 
will not keep a book-shop going. 

Let me name for you, as they have occurred 
to me, five qualifications which should go to 
make up the bookseller. 

The first one I jotted down was that the 
bookseller should give just a little more in- 
formation than he is asked for, but not do so 
aggressively. 

The next is that he should meet his cus- 
tomer with interest, sympathy, and under- 
standing, and give to the person who requires 
it the service that the school and library give. 


The specialized book-shop is required to do 
something very similar to what we all have 
done over the desk of a public library. A 
person comes in and wants help in finding 
books on this, that, or the other subject, and 
you must be prepared to meet his need. You 
cannot say, “I am sorry, but I do not do any- 
thing of that kind. Please go down the street 
to the public library.” You see, after all, you 
have opened a shop to sell books, and there is 
not just one golden rule, although you are 
very certain there is when you start out. 

Then, lastly—and I do not know that this 
has ever occurred to you—be a distributor of 
the books that are being published daily by 
your publisher; in other words, share with the 
publisher the honor of presenting the new au- 
thor. That is an important thing because it 
keeps the book-shop alive. 

You might ask why a book-shop—perhaps I 
should say a specialized book-shop—needs at 
any time to make a list. You might ask, “Why 
cannot those of us who know the value of the 
lists do it?” Many will say that you, as li- 
brarians, have made very good lists. Why not 
use them? Miss Munson speaks of a list made 
in connection with daily work with children. 
Surely you have more contact with children 
than we do. Therefore, why cannot we use 
your lists just as they are? Why cannot we 
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put on our shelves just the books you have rec- 
ommended from a literary point of view? Are 
the books that you have recommended from 
that point of view the same books that the 
children want to read, from a practical point 
of view? Why cannot we use the lists of the 
libraries who are working with schools? 


It does not work out that way. Suppose 
you are a bookseller. You might use a spe- 
cialized list such as Miss Munson’s, because 
the older children who come into your shop are 
the actual purchasers; but in the case of 
younger customers you do not sell your books 
to the children. You sell your books to the 
parents. No matter how much you like to 
feel that your book-shop is for the children, a 
large percentage of the books that you sell are 
sold to the parents and the uncles and the 
aunts—and they all feel that they know their 
children very well. There is not one out of 
every ten that comes in who does not tell you 
that he wants a book for a little nine-year-old 
boy, of course a very exceptional child. It is 
really true. I have checked again and again, 
and it is absolutely true that they start al- 
ways with the age of the child. When you 
are selling a book for a child, and you have 
never seen anything of his background, you 
know nothing of his development, nothing of 
his habits, you have to start with something. 
So if the parent does not say, “I want a book 
for a nine-year-old boy,” you proceed very 
hesitatingly, and, even though your creed is 
that you should not ask the age of the child, 
you usually fall, and say, “How old is the 
little boy?” and your assistant or partner 
looks at you accusingly, and you look back at 
your assistant or partner sheepishly. Yet the 
next day she does the same thing, and you do, 
too, and so it goes on. The fact remains that 
the books are not sold directly to the child. 

Think of it! I read in the newspapers last 
night that there are still 50,000,000 people un- 
touched by book service, and I presume that 
book service might include book-shops. I do 
not know exactly why some people will not go 
to a library. The same people who go to li- 
braries do not come into the book-shops. I 
cannot emphasize that point too strongly. It 
is a different clientele. The people who come 
into the book-shop are book owners. They 
are the people who may borrow a book for 


themselves from the corner drugstore, or they 
may borrow a book from you if you happen 
to have a circulating library in your shop, but 
if you did not have a circulating library or 
perhaps your book-shop were not on that 
street, they would not go to the public library, 
not if it were right in front of them. They 
are not made that way. The public library is 
not for them. Therefore, you, the bookseller, 
have this vast group of book owners, and you 
are trying to reach them. That is the reason, 
and the only reason, why you cannot use a 
library list exactly as it comes from the 
library. 

Your list, of course, stamps the policy of 
your shop to a certain extent, and you often 
hesitate, as you are making a list, and won- 
der to what extent it ought to represent your 
own feelings about books, as your library list 
would, and to what extent it ought to present 
to book buyers what is available in a given 
field. There is a problem that I suppose any 
serious-minded bookseller has to face. You 
have a great many books that are useful; they 
are practical. When I say practical, I do not 
mean books of sport, which one does not ex- 
pect will necessarily have a literary smack to 
them, but I mean practical little readers. 
There are all sorts of things that you can well 
afford to get along without in the library, that 
you can well afford not to spend city funds 
on; but the bookseller must have them for 
the mother who comes in and says, “My little 
boy is seven years old and he has not mastered 
the mechanics of reading, and I must have 
something that will help him.” 

The catalog or list should be, I think, the 
result of work in the shop. I think it should 
not be too much the result of the maker’s own 
personal beliefs. Sometimes to prevent that 
is very difficult. It is just the problem of 
which I have been speaking ; but a book-shop 
catalog that is made that way is in the long 
run, I think, the one of which the bookseller is 
proudest. Probably the book-shop catalog 
which booksellers most value and in which they 
take the most professional pride was made in 
that way. I refer, of course, to Miss Ma- 
hony’s Realms of gold in children’s books, 
which is a glorified catalog. I do not know 
whether Miss Mahony would be pleased if she 
heard me call it that. She says in her preface 
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that it is the result of ten years’ work in the 


T think that one of the most interesting 
things to be observed in the bookselling pro- 
fession is the growth in size of that book— 
its actual bulk—from its most charming begin- 
ning to its equally charming ending. 

Still, more than anything else, I feel that 
one object of a book list is to mention the 
books one is called upon to sell every working 
day. You could not, in a library that is lim- 
ited for funds, possibly put in every book 
which this, that, or the other person asks for ; 
you must select the best books on sports, or 
doings of current interest, or dogs, and let it 
go at that. I am sure that is the feeling re- 
garding the spending of city funds; but in a 
shop you are not hampered by any condition 
of that kind. You have no educational con- 
siderations except such as you impose upon 
yourself. Those, of course, are of vital im- 
portance, but I am not bringing them up to- 
day, because I am assuming that the book- 
seller will stamp his personality on the shop. 

Here is a list, issued by a book-shop out 
West, that is doing work with a women’s club, 
and also broadcasting over the radio. The 
addresses made include no advertising. Talks 
are given on children’s books, and when in- 
quiries come to the radio station or from 
members of the women’s club for lists (many 
people ask for lists; what they do with them I 
do not know) they are sent a mimeographed 
list graded somewhat by ages, which at least 
puts into the inquirer’s home something that 
he or she might never have seen under other 
circumstances. The project seems to me a 
very interesting one. 


We have an increasing number of coopera- 
tively compiled lists for book-shops. I have 
one list compiled by The Hampshire Book- 
shop of Northampton, Hathaway House 
Bookshop of Wellesley, Vassar Cooperative 
Bookshop of Poughkeepsie, and the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls of Boston. Such 
cooperative work was, I believe, first started 
by Miss Neil when she began the publication 
of the Book shelf. That was supposed to be 
a catalog suitable for use by many different 
book-shops. I wonder if I may say here, at 
the risk of being thought too mercenary, that 
the price of printing a book list is a very im- 
portant consideration, and let it go at that? 





“After all,” said the Chairman, in present- 
ing the next speaker, “the initial selection of 
books is the work of the publishing houses, 
and in these days when their departments of 
books for boys and girls have become so in- 
teresting as to be really exciting, we turn more 
and more to those annual trade catalogs which 
come from publishers of books for boys and 
girls. To represent this group of list makers, 
we have persuaded Louise Seaman, of the 
Macmillan Company, to speak to us.” Muss 
SEAMAN’S address follows: 


4. For the Publishers* 

To the true bookworm the arrival of a book 
catalog is an exciting event. He sniffs its 
very ink smell eagerly, and his eye travels 
voraciously up and down the pages. 

But the kind of catalog we are here to dis- 
cuss is not intended primarily for the book- 
worm. We are concerned, I take it, with lists 
which should lure the non-bookish. 

For, after all, a book record for profes- 
sional use is one thing, and a publisher’s cata- 
log for a wide public is another. The public 
of a children’s book catalog is peculiarly dif- 
cult in its great reach: it includes the trained 
children’s librarian who has, before she opens 
it, prejudices, sympathies, critical opinions; 
next, the teacher, who may know very little 
of modern children’s book values, but needs 
them for definite purposes; then, the book- 
shop person who, except in a few rare cases, 
knows the books only commercially as mer- 
chandise; next, the parent, who reluctantly 
tries to perform a duty, or eagerly approaches 
it, from a very personal point of view; and, 
last, the poor child himself, who occasionally 
gets a look and who, when he does, knows 
quickest of the lot just what he wants. 

It is a hard thing for the publisher to 
appeal to all these at one time. In most pub- 
lishing houses there are regular official spring 
and fall lists in which all books, of all de- 
partments, must be included. There are also 
trade order lists. Generally, in addition to 
these, which have very wide distribution, 
weekly bulletins go out, and also special cards 
to libraries. So the children’s catalog has the 
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advantage or disadvantage of repeating an- 
nouncements already made. It has a chance to 
do something very different. Yet it may be 
the only catalog in the field to reach some 
people. So it needs to follow the usual rules 
for qualities and material to be embodied in 
any catalog. Boring though they may be, let 
us go over them. Surprisingly enough, I have 
found trade catalogs which do not observe 
them. 


1. Arrangement clear, type not only artistic 
but clear and simple in its general effect. 

2. Classification following one of several 
useful systems, according to subject, age, au- 
thor. Index and price list essential. 

3. Shape, pleasant to handle, whether it is 
large or small. 

4. Indication as to whether it is a complete 
or partial list of the firm’s publications, and, 
if partial, exact information as to where a 
complete list is to be procured. 

5. Complete information about each book, 
including mention of size, kind of binding, il- 
lustrations in color or black and white. (De- 
scription should include age appeal, either by 
years or by careful analysis, as well as real 
information as to the contents. A commenda- 
tion or review alone is not sufficient unless it 
makes these points clear.) 

6. Sample pictures, since pictures are an 
essential part of these books. (These samples 
must not be too small, or they are unfair to 
the artist and mislead as to the appeal of the 
book. ) 


To fulfil these points, for a list of any size, 
means a booklet of relatively large cost per 
copy. There is great diversity among publish- 
ers as to the public for which they primarily 
design children’s catalogs. One publisher tells 
me hers is confined to use by libraries and 
book-shops. Another, that hers is aimed en- 
tirely at special mail order customers. An- 
other, that hers is issued because the sales- 
men think it is a good thing, but that the firm 
really believes it is wasted except as general 
publicity. Naturally, we very much wish that 
we knew just what effect our catalogs have, 
and just how many sales they produce. It is 
very hard to find out. Any remarks you can 
contribute as to the actual effect of catalogs 
on your examination of new books, as well as 
on your purchase of new or old books, will be 


helpful. 

My own experience in catalog making has 
been that of continuous experiment. Catalog 
No. 1 from my department, now a very rare 
item, was a long, thin, tall list, to fit into a 
salesman’s pocket or into large letter-size 
envelopes for mailing. With the greatest glee 
in the world I selected quotations to head each 
group of books. What a lot of trouble and 
what a lot of fun it was! 

Over the list of school and college stories, 
I quoted John Dewey: “Growing is not some- 
thing which is completed in odd moments; it 
is a continuous leading into the future.” 

Over our various editions of Alice, I put 
some lines by E. V. Lucas: 


“The Grownup and the Prillilgirl 
Were walking hand in hand; 
They were as pleased as Punch to be 
Alone in Wonderland: 
‘If there were other books like this,’ 
They said, ‘it would be grand.’” 


Over the books on exercise, games, camp- 
ing, etc., was one of my great favorites from 
Hilaire Belloc, M.D.: 


“The vulture eats between his meals, 

And that’s the reason why 

He very, very rarely feels 
As well as you or I. 

His eye is dull, his head is bald, 
His neck is growing thinner. 

Oh, what a lesson for us all, 
To only eat at dinner.” 


There were pictures from many books, with 
rather long captions, that led you from the 
picture really into the story. The whole was 
bound together by frequent use of those char- 
acterful and beautiful initials done by Rack- 
ham for his King Arthur. And I was ter- 
ribly, awfully proud of it. 

In the years following, it changed in many 
ways. First, there came the wave of demand 
for grading books, which I think was much 
influenced by a bright salesman’s invention for 
us of “The Ladder Library.” That year, the 
“ladder man’s” motto, “Let your children climb 
through books,” increased our business notice- 
ably, and he made a catalog that exactly fitted 
the steps of his ladder. 

The next year the manager of the depart- 
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ment made her own catalog again, and kept 
the age listings for the general list at the back, 
but presented the new books without such hard 
and fast age groupings on the first pages. 

Then came a catalog in which I planned a 

separate section for photographs of outstand- 
ing authors and artists, and brief biographies ; 
we still kept the age classifications for each 
book. 
In 1929, a departure was made. Remember- 
ing a very distinguished speech at the A. L. A. 
conference in Toronto, in which Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Wisdom of Brooklyn described “read- 
ing sequences” in children’s various interests, 
I spent the most enormous amount of time 
creating such reading sequences out of my own 
list. To lead from Mother Goose up to Mase- 
field’s Salt water poems and ballads, from 
Grimm and Andersen up to James Stephens, 
from Nanette of the wooden shoes and Little 
Tonino up to Shackleton and Stefansson, from 
Katharine Adams and Augusta Seaman to 
Cranford and Jane Austen—all this seemed to 
me valuable, and a rather “different” sort of 
list making. 

However, the 1929 catalog did not seem to 
turn the world upside down, even though its 
color work was printed by the Jean Berte 
water-color process, and even though it in- 
cluded these invaluable lists. 

So, in 1930, I returned to the personality of 
the authors and artists as a keynote. Several 
librarians wrote that they much preferred this 
arrangement. In any case, as usual, after cut- 
ting every book-shop request in half, and try- 
ing to save enough for library school classes, 
we still did not have enough for the demand, 
which has been true every year from the be- 
ginning. What people do with catalogs may 
be a question. The fact that they want them, 
we cannot doubt. 

Also, in 1930, our school book and chil- 
dren’s book departments combined in making a 
complete graded supplementary list for schools 
which has proved tremendously useful in the 
school field and which we intend to keep in 
print. For this list I wrote an entirely differ- 
ent new description of each title included, 
judging as best I could the rather different 
needs of that field. 

With the increased interest in books of 
travel, and the demand definitely expressed for 
lists of books on different countries, I made 





this spring a reading list called Travel books, 
binding it up in some fortunately leftover gay 
covers of our 1929 reading lists. Twenty-four 
countries are represented, with over two hun- 
dred books. I was very lucky to find, for a 
tail-piece to my Travel books, a verse written 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth. It is used in her 
book, The sun’s diary: 


“T lie in my bed in this walled room— 
And at my head is the north pole, 

And my two feet stretch toward the tropics. 
To my left are the old cities of Europe 
And to my right the older cities of Asia. 
Below me, with the world between us, 

Is the sun, 

And above me, the moon.” 


Now, for 1931, for catalog No. 12 of my 
department, I have still another plan. Since 
everybody’s catalog but mine is evidently fin- 
ished, I do not mind telling it. I am trying 
to lead into the new books in a new way, by 
very brief conversations, which occur in large 
type under pictures and over book descrip- 
tions, and give the whole more the feeling of 
feature advertising of an informal sort. These 
bits of book propaganda are excessively hard 
to write, but if they can be done well, I feel 
they suggest the pleasure of reading before 
you are offered title, price, and author. I 
hope the new type arrangement and the in- 
creased number of pictures will make it all 
look like a gay, informal picture-book about 
books, rather than the usual catalog. The 
complete list, with rather broad age group- 
ings, alphabetically, by author, comes at the 
back. 

There is my experience, put as briefly as 
possible. I should say it proved nothing, but 
that the adventure of variety had been a cause 
both of suffering and of great pleasure to me 
personally. I have always written my own 
catalogs myself, for the purely selfish reason 
that I enjoy doing them. I suppose this is 
the place to say that I have never seen any 
reason to put my name on a catalog. I feel 
that it is the books that count—I must make 
them speak—and my whole-hearted tribute as 
a catalog maker goes to the authors and art- 
ists, that extraordinary, helpful, inspiring, in- 
genious, nonsensical, poetical, long-suffering 
band who make the compiling of catalogs such 
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a delight. 
catalogs. 

What I hope we can achieve in our catalogs 
—and I hope your discussion will show us the 
way—is the proper kind of challenge which 
will lure the ever-eager young person into a 
greater variety of books, both new and old. 
It is all, really, an experiment in enthusiasm, 
and an adventure with words, which I think 
we are only beginning to work out together. 


Without them there would be no 


Newbery Medal Award 


General discussion followed Miss Seaman’s 
address, after which the Chairman made the 
following announcement : 


“And now we come to what has grown to be, 
through the vision and generosity of Frederic 
G. Melcher, the high spot in conference week 
for us children’s librarians, the awarding of 
the Newbery medal. As you know, this award 
is made by a committee of fifteen, consisting 
of the elected officers of the Section, the ex- 
chairman, the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees and three members, elected each year 
from the Section, who are in attendance at 
the conference. A good deal of thought and 
time goes into the selection of the recipient 
for the medal, and it is one of the most stimu- 
lating and interesting things that we have to 
do in our work during the current year. The 
medal this year goes to The cat who went to 
heaven by Elizabeth Coatsworth. We are very 
glad and proud to show our faith in her book 
by awarding her the Newbery medal.” 

Miss Coatsworth responded after the pres- 
entation with a few words of thanks, saying: 
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“I wish that I might thank Mr. Melcher and 
all the librarians who have given the cat go 
cordial a welcome. I feel that I am not only 
speaking for myself but for Lynd Ward, 
whose wash drawings I think are unique and 
add much to the attractiveness of the book, 
and for Louise Seaman, who was the first 
woman to be made the head of a children’s 
department in a publishing house and who I 
think is still the foremost. Now I will take 
the privilege of the housekeeper to end in 
rhyme, if it isn’t too flippant for the occasion: 


“Cats of fur 

And flesh and bone 
Have taken care 

Of those they own. 


“And _puss-in-boots 
Was a loyal cat, 

And Whittington’s Tom 
Was bland and fat. 


“But when I made 
A kitten of dream, 
And fed her with 
Legendary cream 


“IT never guessed 

How the world would take her, 
Or what good fortune 

She’d bring her maker. 


“Tf I arranged 
That she go to heaven, 
It was she that sent me 
To New Haven.” 


DINNER MEETING 


The dinner held Tuesday evening at the 
Hotel Taft in honor of Miss Coatsworth, 
winner of the Newbery medal, was a most 
delightful occasion. Mary Gould Davis acted 
as toastmistress. Among the two hundred 
present were many distinguished members of 
the conference, including the President of the 
Association, Adam Strohm; Miss Coatsworth; 
her husband, Henry Beston; Miss Seaman of 
the Macmillan Company; Sarah C. N. Bogle 
and Carl H. Milam of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters staff, and the members of the New- 
bery Medal Committee. 


Miss Coatsworth took the audience into her 
confidence and told how The cat grew out of 
an experience in Korea sixteen years ago. It 
was in Korea that the spirit of Buddha was a 
living influence in the everyday life of the 
people. Mr. Beston related, as only a narrator 
of rich imagination can, experiences near Cape 
Cod. Miss Seaman satisfied the curiosity of 
many by telling how the manuscripts of the 
three Newbery award books came to her atten- 
tion. Mr. Strohm brought greetings to the 
Section and showed how a wise administrator 
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observes and encourages the specialists in 
children’s work and allows them to work out 
their own policies. The evening was made 
complete by the gracious words of praise and 


BUSINESS 


The meeting convened Thursday afternoon, 
June 25, Chairman Mary Gould Davis pre- 
siding. The report of the Los Angeles con- 
ference was read by the Secretary. 


Miss Davis’ report follows: 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


The most important piece of work for your 
executive committee during this past year has 
been an attempt to clear up a situation that 
has been puzzling many members of the Sec- 
tion for some time. This is the question of 
the relative powers and duties of the Section 
officers and the Committee on Library Work 
with Children. Since the creation of this 
committee in 1926 decisions have been left to 
it that seemed logically to belong to the Sec- 
tion itself, or to the officers of the Section. 
In some cases they were decisions that affected 
the work and the policy of children’s librarians 
throughout the United States and Canada— 
fundamental decisions which no one of us 
could ignore. To have these matters that con- 
cern us all decided by a small Committee 
whose members were appointed by the presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
rather than elected by the Section seemed to 
be putting a good deal of power into the 
hands of a small group. It tended, too, to 
withhold information from the body of the 
Section that should be the common knowledge 
of us all. 

In working out the re-organization plan 
your executive committee realized that it was 
the wise policy of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to select for working purposes a small 
representative group from each Section. Sec- 
tion members meet only once a year and they 
are scattered all over North America. Quick, 
decisive action is practically impossible for 
so large a body. We do not ask in this plan 
that all matters of policy be referred to the 
Section itself. But we do ask that they be 
referred to a committee that is—in the ma- 
jority—elected by the Section membership, 
and that is responsible to the Section member- 
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encouragement to children’s workers by Miss 
Bogle. Miss Davis wished Miss Coatsworth 
well and invited the members of the Section 
to greet the author. 


MEETING 


ship for its decisions. This plan provides for 
a committee of eight consisting of the four 
elected officers of the Section, the ex-chairman 
and three members appointed each year by 
the president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The plan was first worked out for 
us by an ex-chairman of the Section who, 
although holding no office this year, has gen- 
erously given her time and experience toward 
the solution of this problem. After the tenta- 
tive draft was made it was submitted to each 
member of the Section Executive Board and 
to certain librarians outside the Section who 
have had long experience with the conduct and 
affairs of the American Library Association. 
Finally it was sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Committees who will submit 
it to the Executive Board of the Association 
and to the Council. 

The plan is an experiment. It is an attempt 
to knit together more closely the members of 
the Section, and to give them individually a 
feeling of responsibility for the future of our 
work. We are the people who actually do the 
work. It is in our children’s rooms that the 
past, the present, and the future of library 
service to children lies. Our inheritance is 
the accomplishment of those who have worked 
in these children’s rooms before us. And the 
inheritance of those who follow us will be 
what we ourselves have accomplished. No 
outside agency—fine as it may be in itself— 
should be allowed to color this testimony of 
ours which we give as a result of our direct 
contact with the boys and girls. And it is 
only through the Section that individual ex- 
perience can be made common to us all. 

Your chairman has been able to keep in 
fairly close touch throughout the year with 
the organizations that are working for a 
stronger contact between books and boys and 
girls in various European countries. The 
present economic conditions have, of course, 
seriously affected the production of children’s 
books. France, England and Germany have 
reduced their output and in Italy very few 
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illustrated books of any kind are being pub- 
lished. Fresh and fascinating things are under 
way, however, and when the tide turns they 
will be available for American boys and girls. 
From Asia early in the fall came a request 
for a paper on American children’s libraries 
and children’s books that could be read at the 
first All Asia Educational Conference in 
Benares, India, in December, 1930. No one 
paper that was adequate could be found; but 
we sent them the report of the Committee on 
Reading of the White House Conference and 
a number of articles that seemed to make up 
a fairly good picture of American public li- 
brary work with children. We also sent 
photographs, which were furnished by the 
office of the American Library Association, 
and lists, including the Children’s books from 
twelve countries. Miss Mahony of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls in Boston was gen- 
erous enough to send not only numbers of the 
Horn Book but a copy of Realms of gold in 
children’s books. It was evident from the 
letter of Mr. Ranganathan, secretary of the 
conference, that these things were very much 
appreciated. 

The Bureau of International Education in 
Geneva has asked us to supply a bibliography 
of books that show the development of chil- 
dren’s books in the United States. They also 
want suggestions for the translations of chil- 
dren’s books from one language to another. 
Your chairman is serving as the chairman of 
a committee to cooperate with Mlle. Weber, 
who is in charge of children’s literature for 
the Bureau, and the members of this commit- 
tee will be drawn from the Section. 


In order to keep these contacts alive and 
to gain and give as much as possible from 
them, we recommend that a standing Commit- 
tee on Foreign Books for Boys and Girls be 
appointed by the incoming Executive Board of 
the Section, and that this committee be in- 
structed to keep in close touch with the pro- 
duction and distribution of children’s books in 
other countries and to serve in every way the 
interchange of children’s books between other 
countries and America. 

We indorse the recommendation of the 
Committee on Book Production that a member 
of this Committee be assigned each year to 
work with the Committee on Work with the 
Blind of the American Library Association. 


CONFERENCE 


Now that one and one-half point braille js 
almost universally taught and used in the 
schools and printing houses for blind children, 
it will be possible rapidly to broaden their 
book collections. It is, of course, a very spe- 
cial problem and in whatever we do we must 
be advised by people who understand the 
progress and development of blind boys and 
girls. It seems, however, reasonable to as- 
sume that our knowledge of books and of 
children has some value to these people who 
are selecting the titles to be brailled. From 
past experience we suggest a direct contact 
with the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville as the most effective way 
of influencing the selection of books in braille 
for boys and girls. 

Your chairman served during the year on 
the Committee on Cooperation with Parents 
and Teachers and was much impressed with 
the direct and vital quality of this committee’s 
work. We are all locally in close contact with 
these organizations. We know that our con- 
tact with them can strongly influence the 
potential love for good books among the chil- 
dren of our community. Fathers and mothers 
and teachers are, obviously, as much a part 
of our job as the children themselves. We 
feel that the policy of the American Library 
Association, in including the chairman of the 
School Librarians’ Section and the chairman 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren on this committee, is a wise one and may 
well lead to interesting results. 


Your chairman attended the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in October and was asked to sit in at the 
meetings of the Committee on Reading. It 
was a stupendous gathering and we were lost 
in wonder at the ease and skill with which the 
government handled it. Humility is good for 
us all. We were struck many times with a 
sense of the smallness of our part in the wel- 
fare of American boys and girls. And yet in 
the summing up of the different sections of 
the conference, the impression that it gave of 
one great reservoir, into which was poured 
all the resources of the nation that might con- 
serve and strengthen—mentally, morally, and 
physically—the children of today and tomor- 
row, was a dramatic and inspiring feeling in 
which we had our own full share. No one 
could have sat through that conference and 
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not felt its challenge. We wish that every 
member of the Section might have been there. 
A report on the work of the Committee on 
Reading is to be given by Miss Martin of 
Cleveland, after our business meeting. 


Your executive committee turns the work 
over to the incoming officers with a friendly 
warning that “the boat must not stop in mid- 
stream.” There are many vital problems be- 
fore us—problems that are not only for us, 
but that must be faced for the good of the 
workers who come after us. In the sum of 
our common experience there is, surely, wis- 
dom and courage enough to face and solve 
them. Let us not waste one drop of our 
pooled knowledge. If every member of the 
Section will give what she has to the support 
of the few who happen to be, for the time, 
the Section executives there is nothing that we 
cannot accomplish. 


TREASURER’ S REPORT 


The report of Marjorie Potter, treasurer, 
read by the Secretary, showed a balance of 
$1,380.92 to date, June 22. 


The report of Jacqueline Overton, chairman 
of the Book Production Committee, follows: 


BOOK PRODUCTION COMMITTEE REPORT 

Since no definite piece of publication was 
undertaken this year, the work of the chair- 
man and seven members, who included six 
children’s librarians and one representative 
from the children’s department of a publishing 
house, was largely the routine one of checking 
up on book titles reported by librarians from 
various parts of the country as still in demand 
but not available. 

A list of the titles asked for which in turn 
have been reported by the publishers as defi- 
nitely out of print and unlikely to be repub- 
lished may be obtained from the Chairman. 


Several asked for Carryl’s Admiral’s Cara- 
van formerly published by Century. It is now 
to be had from Houghton Mifflin. Bjoysen’s 
Happy boy is to be issued by Macmillan in the 
Children’s Classic Series. The Book of dogs 
and the Book of common birds published by 
the National Geographic are once more avail- 
able, and we are soon to have a republishing 
of George F. Hills’s Truth about old King 
Cole, illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Mr. Brooke 
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tells me he is making some slight changes 
from his first illustrations. 

Since book production committees and pub- 
lishers are so closely connected and it has 
proved so stimulating and helpful in many 
ways during the past few years to have a rep- 
resentative from a publishing house on our 
committee, we would like to recommend to the 
incoming committee for its own pleasure and 
profit that it include a representative from a 
publishing house. 

In regard to the publication of children’s 
books for the blind, the Pratt-Smoot bill 
passed by the last Congress allows $100,000 
each year for putting adult books into braille. 
This sum is over and above the $75,000 a year 
previously appropriated by Congress for put- 
ting children’s books into braille. The chil- 
dren’s books are almost all printed by the 
American Printing House for the Blind in 
Louisville. They printed our list in 1926-27, 
for which the A. L. A. allowed $100. No list 
has been printed since. Since the 1926 list, 
all institutions for the blind have agreed to 
teach only one and one-half point braille and 
in the future all books will be printed in it. 
Dr. H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of Con- 
gress is the chairman of the Committee to se- 
lect the books to be brailled for adults. We 
would like to recommend that, in the future, 
either one member of the Book Production 
Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children or a sub-committee of the Sec- 
tion be appointed each year to work with the 
A. L. A. Committee. 


*_ * * 


To her formal report, Miss Overton added 
a few remarks on book reviewing. She said: 


“We seem to be getting more and more 
requests for constructive newspaper reviews 
of children’s books. We are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious that such reviews reach many 
people who do not regularly subscribe to mag- 
azines or get reports of children’s books in 
other ways. It would be a good thing, I be- 
lieve, if it were possible for the Section, dur- 
ing the coming year, to further the construc- 
tive reviewing of books in newspapers. If 
members of this section would send in the 
names of newspapers in their own towns—not 
only the local papers, but perhaps the religious 
journals or papers—as possible channels 
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through which more publicity might be given 
to children’s books, it would be valuable.” 


Della McGregor, whose work has brought 
her into close touch with children of defective 
vision in both high school and elementary 
grades, made the suggestion that the incoming 
committee give consideration to the better 
printing, both as to size of type and kind of 
paper used, of textbooks for such pupils, in 
order to abolish the necessity for someone’s 
reading the children’s lessons to them. Miss 
McGregor asked that pressure be brought to 
bear on publishers to that end, and requested 
that her remarks be added to the report of 
the Book Production Committee. 


Emma Lee, chairman of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee, presented: 


BOOK EVALUATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The chief work of the Committee this year 
has been the preparation of a book list on the 
subject of the American background in 
children’s books. Selections were made of 
books which portray American life in differ- 
ent localities and at different periods of our 
history. But the point of view is not his- 
torical. The aim has been to present all those 
phases of American life which give us color 
and individuality as a people. In the belief 
that teachers, parents and librarians will wish 
to distribute such a list to boys and girls, the 
annotations have been directed to children and 
the title of the list, Stories of American life 
for boys and girls, chosen with them in mind. 


A letter from the department of publications 
of the A. L. A. has asked whether the Com- 
mittee is planning a revision of A boy’s book- 
list and A girl’s booklist. The Committee 
questions the need of reprinting these general 
lists. The replacement of these by lists on 
specific subjects for definite groups seems 
preferable. It was decided to refer the ques- 
tion to the business meeting of the Section 
and ask for suggestions as to the subjects 
upon which book lists are most needed. 


The only recommendation which the Com- 
mittee makes is that two lists be prepared to 
replace those above mentioned. Whether in 
addition to these another list should be pre- 
pared, to be sold by the Section, is a question 


which we feel should be left to the judgment 
of the incoming committee. 


* * * 


The report of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training of the Section was read by the 
Secretary, in the absence of Rosemary E, 
Livsey, chairman. It concluded with these 
suggestions : 


REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING* 
Study of the following subjects, in addition 
to those recommended as a preparation for 
general library work, is therefore suggested 
to the student planning to enter the field of 
library work with children: 


1. Child psychology 
2. Social psychology and racial problems 
3. Classic, epic, and national literatures, as 
a background for children’s literature 
and story-telling 
4. Public speaking 
5. Survey courses in: 
(a) Educational method 
(b) Curriculum making 
(c) Modern trends in education in the 
United States and Europe 
The Committee, in considering the problem, 
realizes that the university counselor to these 
students is an asset in recruiting for the pro- 
fession only in so far as he knows and sym- 
pathetically realizes the possibilities and the 
opportunities of this phase of library work. 
It is therefore suggested that this informa- 
tion be further investigated by the Section for 
Library Work with Children to the end that 
it be made available to the counselor and to 
the student planning to enter library work 


with children. 
* * * 


The report of the Membership Committee, 
Marian A. Webb, chairman, was read by the 
Secretary. It showed that the 231 delinquent 
members of 1930 prevented the attainment of 
the Committee goal of 1,000 memberships. 
The 1931 members number 885. 

In the absence of Mary Wilkinson, chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on the new Winnetka 
graded list, Helen Martin of Cleveland read 
the Sub-Committee’s report. This report has 
failed to reach the Secretary, but it will prob- 
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ably appear in a later issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

The following resolution, presented by Mar- 
jorie C. Burbank, was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Section for Library 
Work with Children register a protest against 
the authorization by the American Library 
Association of projects relating to the work 
with children which have not received the sanc- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children; and 
that copies of this resolution be sent by the re- 
tiring secretary of this Section to the members 
of the American Library Association’s Execu- 
tive Board and Secretary. 


A second motion carried was that presented 
by Louise P. Latimer, which was as follows: 

Whereas, the members of this body direct 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the circulation of 
the public libraries of Canada and the United 
States, 

Resolved, That this body recommend to fu- 
ture nominating committees of the American 
Library Association that they keep one repre- 
sentative of this group on the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association ; 

That this resolution be a part of the digest 
of this meeting, to be published in Library 
Journal and Libraries; and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
members of the new Nominating Committee 
of the American Library Association. 


Della McGregor, a member of the Commit- 
tee for the Children’s Year Book, in response 
to a request from the Chairman, announced 
that the Yearbook for 1931 takes up three dif- 
ferent phases of library work with children, 
and is now available at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
Miss McGregor continued as follows: 


“This year we have, as a Committee, stressed 
three points. The first section of the book 
contains articles on the evaluation of a child’s 
book, from the viewpoints of the children’s 
librarian, the illustrator, the author, and the 
bookseller. I had hoped to include an article 
written from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher, but was unable to do so. 

“The second section deals with wider ho- 
rizons in library work for children, due to the 
White House Conference and the reading pro- 


gtam; to hospital work and to cooperation 
with museums. 





“The third section treats of the foreign book 
department and the accessibility of books 
through the foreign book markets. 

“We of the Committee hope that the starring 
of sectional members in the list of the A. L. A. 
membership, which is included at the end, will 
be of help to next year’s committee in the re- 
cruiting of sectional members. All sectional 
members who had sent in their dues up to the 
first of May were starred; those who sent in 
their dues after the first of May, when the 
book went to press, will have to be starred in 
next year’s book, but at least we have made a 
definite effort to help next year’s recruiting 
committee, and we hope that it will be suc- 
cessful. 

“We feel very much indebted to the people 
who contributed to the Yearbook during three 
months of work under pressure, and we trust 
that it will be stimulating and helpful to those 
of you who use it.” 


Upon motion of Alice Jordan, it was decided 
to send to Mr. Strohm and the Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, a copy of the following expres- 
sion of appreciation of Elisabeth Knapp’s per- 
sonality and services to the library profession. 

“The Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren remembers with a deep sense of appre- 
ciation and gratitude the great contribution of 
Elisabeth Knapp toward the making of books 
for boys and girls and the furtherance of the 
highest type of library service to young people. 

“Her recent death at the height of her power 
and usefulness comes as a profound loss to all 
who have ever been associated with her in the 


course of her library experience.” 


The three elected members of the Newbery 
Medal Committee for 1931-1932 are: Alice 
M. Jordan, Boston; Kathrine McAlarney, Free 
Library, Philadelphia; and Mary S. Wilkin- 
son, Baltimore. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following report on officers for the coming 
year, and the officers were elected: Chairman, 
Emma Lee, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Texas; vice chairman, Phebe G. Pomeroy, 
Peabody High School Library, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, Marjorie F. Potter, Public Library, 
Albany, New York; and secretary, Dorothy 
M. Gaffney, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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A report of the White House Conference 
was read by Helen Martin, who represented 
the Section on the Committee on Reading. 
This paper will be reported in a later number 
of the Bulletin. 

A discussion was held on radio broadcasting 
for boys and girls, which included the reading 
of papers by Alice Keith, director of programs 
for the American School of the Air, and by 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in children’s 


literature, A. L. A. Headquarters. Levering 
Tyson, National Advisory Council on Radio ip 
Education, New York, presided during the dis- 
cussion, which will be reported in a later issue 
of the Bulletin. 

An informal round table on story-telling 
was held Friday afternoon in the Public 
Library. 

Nora Beust, Secretary, 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table was held 
on Tuesday evening, June 23, with Adeline T. 
Davidson, Free Public Library, East Orange, 
New Jersey, chairman, presiding. 


Improving the library personnel was the 
general topic for consideration. In a brief 
introduction, the Chairman stated that while 
the primary requisites of a library are books 
and the library staff, it was advisable to pause 
to see what is being done to make the book 
collection and staff more adequate so as to im- 
prove the service to the community. As it 
was only possible to take up one of these sub- 
jects in a single meeting, she had selected that 
of personnel. 


Miss Davidson defined small libraries as a 
flexible term including the library with but one 
librarian and the library with a staff of several 
—perhaps eight, ten or even more—assistants. 
She said the importance of the personnel could 
not be overemphasized, nor the librarian’s re- 
sponsibility for its high quality overstated. She 
mentioned the efforts of the past ten years to 
improve salaries, and to bring them more 
nearly on a level with those in other profes- 
sions. It is the responsibility of the librarian 
not only to maintain the library standard but 
to improve it in order to attract to the library 
ranks promising young people of today. In the 
meantime, she asked, what are we doing and 
what can we do for our own development and 
that of the staff? 


Before the regular speakers were presented, 
the Chairman introduced Miss Amy Hemin- 
way JONES, division assistant, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, who spoke 
on “International Mind Alcoves,” and the dis- 


tribution to libraries of four books every three 
months until one hundred books had been re- 
ceived. The purpose was to distribute books 
of such a nature as to bring about better un- 
derstanding, friendship, and good will among 
the nations, and to hasten the abolition of war. 
Miss Jones explained that only libraries in 
very small communities, which agree to make 
the books available to their patrons, receive 
them free, but that printed lists of the books 
are available to all and she recommended that 
all libraries use the lists. 


CaALLIE Wreper, Public Library, Waterloo, 
Iowa, then presented her subject, “A Growing 
Staff.” 


She began by saying that she had asked 
every librarian she had met since this topic 
had been assigned to her: “How are you im- 
proving the personnel of your library staff?” 
Without exception the answer had been: “Try- 
ing to get the right people in the beginning.” 
The important thing, then, is to know who are 
the right people, and to choose cautiously and 
wisely. To do this a measuring stick more or 
less flexible is necessary. The measure most 
easily applied is the measure of preliminary 
training — formal education and professional 
training. With the low salaries prevailing, we 
cannot say that none but college graduates will 
be considered, but we can let it be known that 
a college education is desirable, and that qual- 
ity is more important than quantity. How 
much professional training can the small li- 
brary require of its staff members? 


A worthy ideal would be full training for 
every department head. A great deal depends 
upon such heads, who if carefully chosen can 
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relieve the librarian of much responsibility 
and in addition can develop untrained people 
working with them. Then, to bring about dif- 
ferences of opinion and to be saved from the 
too prevalent sin of standardization, a library 
should have different library schools repre- 
sented on its staff. 

Professional training for general assistants 
depends on apprentice courses or classes in 
the library. The accepted length for such 
training varies greatly, but should not be less 
than four months. The course should be gen- 
eral in scope, with an opportunity for work 
under all heads of departments, so that an 
apprentice learns something of all library ma- 
chinery. The advantage of an apprentice 
course in the library is that it provides theory 
along with practice, and gives the library the 
added advantage of having more material on 
which to draw when assistants are needed. 
The six weeks’ library summer schools are 
of more value to one who has had experience 
in library work. 

How essential is experience in new staff 
members? When a number of new people 
must be taken in at once, it is almost essen- 
tial, but one new member on a well-organized 
staff may easily be cared for. People with- 
out experience have nothing to unlearn, but, 
on the other hand, if no experienced people 
are added, the staff is likely to become in- 
grown and complaisant, and to feel that “our 
way is the only way.” 

Personality should be one of the first fac- 
tors recognized, because “without it college 
education, professional training, experience, 
profiteth us nothing. Even in this machine 
age, with efficiency our chief god, there is 
need for something beyond service. The 
manner of rendering that service is very 
important.” 

Health is another important factor in 
choosing staff members. To keep fit a library 
worker needs to know how to rest and how 
to play. She should feel that library work 
is her first duty and that hours off must not 
be filled with other duties. The librarian has 
a definite responsibility to the staff members 
to see that they live up to what is expected 
of them, and to encourage them to further 
study and training after one or two years of 
experience. Those who have been trained in 
the apprentice courses should attend six weeks’ 
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summer school as a minimum of professional 
training, unless a full library course is being 
definitely considered. The value of a summer 
course is so great, because of ideas and con- 
tacts, that the library can well go at least 
half way and freely give the time in addition 
to a vacation. 

Like charity, adult education begins at 
home; that is, library staff courses, extension 
courses, correspondence courses, an occasional 
quarter spent in study—preferably in a dif- 
ferent part of the country—travel, should all 
be encouraged as a means for growth. These 
act as leaven on a staff. In all this judgment 
must be exercised. There must be time left to 
read books about which the public wants first- 
hand knowledge, and to try to develop pure 
joy in reading. 

The matter of the librarian always being 
the one to attend library meetings was ques- 
tioned. It was suggested that even the young- 
est assistant, with her enthusiasm, might bring 
back from a state meeting more than the li- 
brarian herself if a report of the meeting 
were expected. It was suggested, too, that 
giving state offices more often to assistants, 
instead of always to a librarian or trustee, 
might bring freshness and undreamed of in- 
terest. 

To expect the staff members to throw them- 
selves into their work and to endeavor to 
improve themselves with the library always 
uppermost in mind, with no tangible results, 
is not reasonable. Promotion should be made 
whenever possible. To the ambitious, trained 
library worker there is plenty of opportunity 
to begin in a large system and work up. Even 
in the small library, there is some chance of 
promotion. There is the possibility of two 
grades of assistants with standards and salary 
a step higher for the second. 

It is always gratifying to have conscientious 
work recognized by an increase in salary, 
but that there is a limit should be understood 
by staff members. A definite schedule of 
salary increases simplifies matters for the de- 
termining body, but it leaves out of considera- 
tion quality of work. The small library might 
better have a definite minimum and a definite 
maximum for each position. 

Miss Wieder concluded her paper with a 
word on vacations, looking toward the time 
when all staff members may enjoy a full 
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month’s vacation, and when length of service 
and degree of responsibility will be so recog- 
nized that the sabbatical year may become a 
reality. 

* * * 

Georcie G. McAree, Public Library, Lima, 
Ohio, followed with a paper on “The Li- 
brarian’s First Responsibility to the Board of 
Library Trustees—Building a Staff.” Accept- 
ance of professional standards of support and 
personnel, she said, has made for stabilization 
in library work and has given the librarian in 
the small library recognition as a leader in- 
stead of as a being something between a 
charity and a head of a missionary society. 

Right librarian-board relationships is the 
chief corner stone. A board which provides 
adequate support has a right to expect a sys- 
tem of library service adequate to the commu- 
nity that must be served. It is not within 
the province of the most competent board to 
organize the service. It has a right to expect 
that it be established to serve every interest 
as new needs arise; and to expect that book 
selections be intelligently made to reflect and 
satisfy community interests. Only a trained 
and sensitive staff can do this. 

This staff-building is the most challenging, 
difficult, and essential part of the whole con- 
structive plan. It means constant estimating 
of capacities and abilities for growth in in- 
dividuals, the knitting together of diverse per- 
sonalities, and the daily coordination of these 
with the business in hand. 

According to Steinmetz, the scientist, the 
next great discovery will be the discovery of 
personal powers. Librarians must learn to 
release the powers of the staff and direct them 
into ever widening circles of service. It is 
the responsibility of the librarian to keep 
close watch on the wastage which comes from 
too rapid turnover, as well as that which 
results when it is not rapid enough. Nor will 
a staff with good intentions do. It must be 
made up of competent assistants who know 
books, understand people, and are not only 
personally endowed, but also trained, for spe- 
cial types of service. To the librarian, staff- 
building offers a great personal experience. 
Each assistant chosen represents a gamble in 
futures, a test of judgment, an assumption of 
responsibility. Successful staff-building in- 
cludes wise selection, proper placing, training 


in the habit of analysis, and through staff 
committee work, throwing increasing respon- 
sibility upon individuals. Questions of busi- 
ness dress and manners, of voice, of correct 
pronunciation, and staff recreation, can be han- 
dled with best results through staff commit- 
tees. A staff which is called on frequently to 
act in an advisory capacity is not apt to fail 
to measure up. Even a small staff should be 
drawn together by some definite plan for pro- 
fessional advancement. 

In Lima the staff has organized a loan 
fund plan adapted from that successfully ad- 
ministered by the Public Library, Evansville, 
Indiana. Into this fund, members pay 1 per 
cent of their salaries, and from it they borrow 
for college and library school. To work for 
such an end serves the double purpose of 
giving practical aid and group solidarity. 

The librarian’s greatest responsibility to her 
board is to build people. Upon her ability to 
do this, and to see the large significance in 
small events, rests the future of the library— 
small only in the matter of volumes, and not 
in its spirit of service. 


* * * 


The subject, “Librarians, Dead or Alive,” 
was taken by HANNAH SeEvERNS, Free Public 
Library, Moorestown, New Jersey. She said 
in part: 


“A popular lecturer at a recent educational 
conference classified teachers as belonging to 
one of the following groups: skyrockets, pin 
wheels, or devil chasers. The skyrockets are 
those who aim high and burst forth with 
spasmodic brilliance, but, having no stability, 
soon fade out. The pin wheels are those who 
go around in circles, but never arrive. The 
devil chasers are those who are always seeking 
something, going first in one direction, then 
in another, but having no real purpose and 
goal. (No doubt, the only thing which saved 
us, as librarians, from a similar classification, 
was that the speaker did not happen to be ad- 
dressing a group of librarians.) 

“Galsworthy, in his essay Castles in Spain, 
says: ‘We are unfortunate in letting civic life 
be run by those who were born seeing two 
inches before their noses, and whose education 
instead of increasing has reduced those inches 
to one.’ We heartily assent to Mr. Wiggam’s 
remark that ‘man reaches the deadline today 
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when he hangs his diploma up in his office and 
says, “I have finished my education.” ’ 

“As a librarian speaking before a family 
council, I agree with you that no member of 
our own group falls into any such class or 
category. But after such general criticisms 
and warnings, it might be well to subject our- 
selves to a thorough examination, lest this 
same topic be assigned another year to one 
outside the family, who is, therefore, perhaps, 
more bold and fearless in his delineations. 

“We are grateful that the day has almost 
vanished in the history of the small library, 
when the library board in selecting a librarian 
rubs its heads and hands together saying: 


Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum, 

We must have a new librarian; 

Be she alive, or be she dead, 

She’s easy to get, so we’re that much ahead.’ 


“In this day when education, training, and 
personality are necessary qualifications for the 
librarian of even the small library, most com- 
munities can point with pride and satisfaction 
to their new librarian. But, how can the li- 
brarian, compassed around by the many details 
and demands of her overcrowded day, take 
time to grow and so prevent the catastrophe 
of becoming a public servant who, born seeing 
two inches before her nose, has, by keeping 
that nose at the grindstone, reduced it to one? 


“Libraries are foremost among the agencies 
that are studying the need for adult education, 
and are uniting their efforts to meet this need. 
The recent developments in this field should 
challenge every individual librarian. Yet, 
are we not in danger of becoming like many 
of the modern reformers, so intent upon edu- 
cating others that we resemble the small child 
who painfully spelled out ‘cat,’ then leaned 
back to exclaim proudly, ‘Gracious, how much 
I know’? Or like the prig who was definéd 
as ‘a tedious individual, who having made a 
discovery, is so impressed by his discovery 
that he is capable of being gravely displeased 
— the entire world is not impressed by 
it’? 

“In reading The Edwardians by Sackville- 
West, one is confronted by this stimulating 
Statement: ‘Life from the novelist’s point of 
view is a long stretch full of variety, in which 
every hour and circumstance have their pe- 
culiar merit and might furnish a suitable 
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springboard for the beginning of a story.’ This 
might be paraphrased: ‘Life from the libra- 
rian’s point of view is a day full of variety, in 
which every hour and circumstance have their 
peculiar merit, and may furnish a suitable 
springboard for the beginning of a further 
education, or, as Aristotle terms it, “the good 
life.” ’ 

“The librarian, though having many temp- 
tations to spring before reaching the library 
each morning, becomes quite agile as through- 
out the day she leaps from one springboard to 
another—though lacking time and perhaps the 
courage, she may fail to take a plunge from 
any of them. 

“The first board upon which she hops as 
she begins the day is the morning mail. What 
librarian can open with indifference an envel- 
ope containing a travel announcement without 
wistfully losing herself in its lists of tours 
and surreptitiously beginning to figure just 
how long it will take her to recover from her 
last extravagance, and just how soon she can 
afford to go again? That very evening, be- 
fore a cosy fire, she may sail, but she will 
find that many evenings or weeks have elapsed 
before she is actually home again, with the 
world a living place to her, and her library 
an open gateway to the world. 

“But though publishers’ catalogs, prize an- 
nouncements, and personal letters all offer 
their challenge, they must be put aside, for 
materials must be collected for a mission study 
class. The leader, a brilliant woman who has 
spent the summer studying in preparation for 
leading this community group, arrives for her 
books, and soon enlists the librarian’s personal 
interest and enthusiasm. Before the winter is 
over, India has become such a reality that 
the librarian has not only joined the study 
group, and read everything on the subject that 
she can put her hand upon, but she has been 
given the opportunity to share her new inter- 
est with other India-minded people, and with 
the classes in school which are studying India, 
with the result that books by Kipling and 
Mukerji are soon as popular and as difficult 
to find on the shelves as Tom Sawyer after 
Jackie Coogan has been to town. 

“Then comes the mother whose child is 
over-stimulated. The librarian’s judgment is 
enlisted in the selection of suitable books for 
that child. An older person next begs for 
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help in satisfying the reading interests of a 
sister who is suffering from a nervous break- 
down. By the time she has left with her pre- 
scription filled more or less satisfactorily, the 
librarian has realized the opportunities facing 
her in this field, and has determined to register 
next term for a psychology course, or to pur- 
posefully follow the A. L. A. lists with Wil- 
liams, Martin, or Baldwin. 


“She is interrupted as she goes to lunch 
by an ambitious clergyman, who has deter- 
mined to follow his young son’s supplementary 
reading. He enthusiastically tells how he 
secretly re-read Evangeline after his son was 
in bed, and the following Sunday used an inci- 
dent from the poem as an illustration in his 
sermon. As a result every high school fresh- 
man in his congregation sat up and took 
notice, and no doubt went back to his required 
reading with the discovery that Evangeline 
lived outside of the freshman class-room. In 
her reflective moments she wonders: Can the 
librarian be responsible for the lack of interest 
in, and the love of, the great stories of the 
ages by the young people of this day, because 
through neglect and indifference she does not 
take time to renew her acquaintance with 
friends of her own youth and introduce them 
as living personalities to receptive students? 

“An hour after lunch she realizes it is safe 
to take another plunge, and she pauses to 
consider whether to attend the meeting of the 
woman’s club to hear a well-known lecturer on 
Shaw, or to remain in the office to write those 
special letters which must be sent out to the 
usual delinquents. She feels repaid in decid- 
ing in favor of an afternoon with Shaw and 
is lured into spending a series of delightful 
evenings with The devil’s disciple, Androcles 
and the lion, and other amusing plays by this 
incorrigible jester. 


“In this day when even the small library is 
the power house for the scholar, the univer- 
sity graduate, the professional aristocracy, 
the business man and woman, the earnest club 
woman, the eager reader seeking relief from 
monotony and unhappiness, and the great host 
of the unread—who have yet to experience 
even the first joy of reading, and whose 
awakening is to the librarian one of the high- 
est satisfactions in her task—among this great 
company the librarian pauses and experiences 
somewhat the same feeling that Alice must 
have had after her famous race with the 
Queen. 

“After running hand in hand with the 
Queen, so fast that it was all she could do to 
keep up with her, Alice found herself sitting 
under the same tree, just as she had been 
before the breathless chase. 

“She looked around her in great surprise. 
‘Why, I do believe we’ve been here under this 
tree all the time! Everything’s just as it 
was!’ 

“‘Of course it is!’ said the Queen, ‘what 
would you have it?’ 

“‘Well, in our country,’ said Alice, still 
panting a little, ‘you'd generally get to some- 
where else if you ran very fast for a long 
time, as we’ve been doing.’ 

“*A slow sort of country,’ said the Queen, 
‘now here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that.’” 

* * * 


The Nominating Committee presented the 
following names for officers, who were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, Pearl I. Field, 
Public Library, Chicago; secretary, Lucia F. 
Powell, Kemp Public Library, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Laura M. Otsen, Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTION Books COMMITTEE 


The Subscription Books Committee meeting, 
June 26, was significant because it was the 
first time that librarians and subscription book 
publishers have ever sat down together in an 
attempt to reach a mutual understanding and 
a solution of their common problems. <A 
limited number of librarians had been invited 


to attend and among those noted were Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, Elizabeth M. Smith, Alice M. 
Jordan, Bessie H. Shepard, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Anne W. Congdon, Asa Don Dickinson, 
George H. Evans, Charles H. Compton, Frank 
L. Tolman, C. B. Lester, Thomas P. Ayer, 
and Constance Bement. 
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A number of subscription book publishers 
had also been invited by David Beasley, chair- 
man, Subscription Book Publishers’ Commit- 
tee, National Association of Book Publishers, 
who shared the platform with May Wood 
Wigginton, chairman, A. L. A. Committee on 
Subscription Books. Publishers present were: 
H. C. Johnson, F. E. Compton Company ; 
S. L. Weedon, S. L. Weedon Company; John 
O’Connor, Grolier Society; W. S. Hadley, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company; R. S. Ham- 
mond, C. S. Hammond and Company; D. S. 
Beasley, University Society, Incorporated; 
H. W. Wilson; L. S. Sullivan, Bookhouse 
for Children; R. C. Preble, W. F. Quarrie 
and Company; J. G. Ferguson, Doubleday, 
Doran Company; L. L. McShane, G. and C. 
Merriam Company; C. V. Ritter; D. P. 
Geddes, Columbia University Press; Marjorie 
Griesser, National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers; Mr. Randolph, Oxford University 
Press; J. Chadwick Collins, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Incorporated. 

The meeting had originated in a letter from 
Mr. Beasley to Miss Wigginton, in which he 
asked for an expression of opinion from libra- 
rians on the ethics of subscription book pub- 
lishing and distributing. The Subscription 
Books Committee then drew up a “Code of 
Practice,” using the code agreed on by a 
number of subscription book publishers in a 
hearing before the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1924. This Code was sent to Mr. Beasley, 
who called together, in New York, a group 
of subscription book publishers to discuss it. 
Their discussion resulted in the formulation 
of another code, or another version of the 
librarians’ code, which in many of its articles 
was in agreement with the code drawn up by 
the Committee. 

At the meeting Leslie T. Little, a member 
of the Subscription Books Committee, read 
the Committee’s code, after which Miss Wig- 
ginton read the articles one by one, comparing 
them with the wordings suggested by the pub- 
lishers, and inviting discussion where there 
was a divergence of opinion. We are giving 
below those articles on which both groups 
agreed. Of the remainder a few were aban- 
doned altogether, while others are to have 
further consideration through an interchange 
of correspondence between the Committee and 
the publishers, in the hope of arriving at a 


more felicitous wording. Although it was of 
course difficult to combine a practical code 
for the publication and sale of subscription 
books with an expression of library ideals, 
those present felt that an excellent start in 
this direction had been made. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the 
Chairman expressed gratitude to those who 
had come to the meeting and who had ex- 
pressed themselves with the frankness she had 
hoped for. Mr. Beasley concluded by thank- 
ing Miss Wigginton, on behalf of the pub- 
lishers, for calling this meeting and for her 
constant efforts to bring about a better under- 
standing between publishers and librarians on 
the subject of subscription book publishing 
and distributing. He felt that more had been 
accomplished since the creation of the Sub- 
scription Books Committee under Miss Wig- 
ginton as chairman, than in the years that pre- 
ceded it. 


ARTICLES OF THE CODE 
[upon which both committees agreed] 


Resolved, That we recommend that the list 
of editors or collaborators of a work should 
include only those who have undertaken a re- 
sponsibility for the work as a whole, or for 
some important part of the work; and that 
persons who have made only a slight contri- 
bution should not be listed as editors and col- 
laborators ; and we commend those publishers 
who utilize the work of first-class authorities 
and sound scholars; 

That the same, or essentially the same, set 
of books should not be sold simultaneously 
under different titles; that books should never 
be sold under a title that will mislead as to 
contents, or under a title which tends to: con- 
fusion with some previously published work; 

That we recommend that changes of title 
should be indicated; and that, when the title 
of a work has been changed, the former title 
should be stated clearly, either on the title- 
page or in the preface; 

That the inclusion of good, well-selected and 
up-to-date bibliographies, of helpful and at- 
tractive illustrations, of good maps and well- 
made indexing devices in publications meant 
for library and reference use is commended; 

That we recommend a good, comprehensive 
and analytical index in all publications meant 
for reference or library use, excepting such 
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publications in encyclopedic form that have an 
adequate system of cross references to serve 
as an index; and we maintain that a table of 
contents will not take the place of a good 
index ; 

That scholarship and consistent and careful 
editing are commended; 

That we recommend in case of a publication 
claiming revision, no such claim shall be made 
except in cases where sound and conclusive 
evidence is given that sufficient changes have 
been made to bring the work up to date; 

That we condemn the practice of issuing an 
edition of a publication in an expensive format 
—as, for instance, a “Founders’ Edition’”—and 
selling this upon the claim that there will be 
no other “edition;” when, in reality, one, or 
several, other “editions” in varying format 
and for more reasonable prices will be issued; 

That we recommend that the history of a 
publication, that is, the dates of the first and 
all succeeding editions, as well as any and all 
previous titles under which the work may have 
been published be stated on the title-page or 
below the copyright notice. Also, where a 


work has been based largely on one or two 
other sets that fact shall be indicated on the 
obverse or reverse side of title-page or in the 
preface; 

That as to all books, the use of only the last 
date of copyright and the omitting of previous 
copyright dates is condemned ; 

That we commend the establishment of 
standard and advertised prices and the estab- 
lishment of standard discounts ; 

That the offering of membership in societies, 
clubs and organizations which, in fact, do not 
exist, in connection with the sale of books be 
condemned; that a service devoted to the an- 
swering of inquiries be clearly and fully de- 
scribed and not misrepresented, and that in the 
course of such service there shall not be used 
the names of authors, editors or authorities 
who have no connection with the answering of 
such inquiries; 

That it is desirable that publishers should 
be willing to replace single volumes of sets 
whenever lost, mutilated, or stolen. 


Emity Van Dorn Mriter, 
For the Committee. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


“The Teaching of Children’s Literature” 
and “Evaluating Applicants for Training and 
Apprentice Classes” were the two subjects 
considered by the Training Class Section at 
its session, held with Mrs. Vera S. Cooper, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, pre- 
siding. 


Litt1an H. Situ, Public Library, Tor- 
onto, treated the first subject in a paper 
which emphasized the need of putting the 
teaching of literature on a professional basis 
rather than a technical one. Miss Smith has 
had experience in teaching classes in children’s 
literature in the library where the Chief Li- 
brarian, George H. Locke, formerly dean of 
pedagogy in Chicago and McGill, is a spe- 
cialist in the teaching profession. 

This professional basis, Miss Smith says, 
sets as our standard the acquiring of special- 
ized knowledge of the given field in relation 
to the whole field. The study and knowledge 
of books, which in this case constitutes the 


whole field of which the study of children’s 
literature is a part, is of greater importance 
than technical courses and laboratory work. 

Enthusiasm for books must be caught rather 
than taught. The student must read for her- 
self, in order to be intelligent about books; 
but the question: What books? and in what 
order? may profitably be discussed. 

Literature may be divided into the imagina- 
tive and the scientific. It should not be di- 
vided into children’s and adults’ literature, 
since it is only the point of view that is dif- 
ferent; for example, children like the great 
satires, such as Robinson Crusoe, for their 
story quality. “It is necessary and essential 
at the beginning to assist the student to a point 
of view on children’s literature as a part of all 
literature, where the same sound standards of 
literary criticism should hold.” 

Folk tales, myths, legends and epics should 
be studied in the best examples and in the best 
versions, such as the Church and Pease ver- 
sions of Homer. Similarly, if the study of 
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fiction for boys and girls is to have direction 
and perspective for the student it must be done 
with reference to the standard works of fiction. 

Turning from imaginative to scientific litera- 
ture, we observe that it changes almost as we 
gaze, the new approach emphasizing the fact 
that children’s minds are objective rather than 
abstract. 

Students should have the opportunity to 
study children’s reading interests, should know 
how to record boys’ and girls’ reactions to 
books, and should learn the freshness and 
variety of the average boy’s or girl’s mind. 

Miss Smith closed with a quotation from 
Mr. Locke: “About this work there gathers a 
romance, for it is experimentation with living 
beings, and it has the added value of being as 
scientific as social experimentation can be, for 
it is with living beings unspoiled by conven- 
tionalities and therefore with natural and quick 
reactions. It is romantic without being senti- 
mental.” 


Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
led the discussion of Miss Smith’s paper, em- 
phasizing the practical and timely phases of 
the subject. The student needs much everyday 
reading, as well as psychology and standard 
literary and scientific works. Usually there is 
a great gap between what she read as a child 
and present-day books, which must be filled in 
with books both new and old. 


Practically, it is necessary to know many 
books of less than the best quality, in order to 
suggest those that are better than the mediocre 
ones children sometimes ask for without offer- 
ing something entirely beyond their reach. 
Sequences may be worked out, from the poor 
to the better. 


This phase of the subject was discussed by 
several members of the group. It was sug- 
gested from the floor that training class stu- 
dents should know why we do not buy various 
inferior titles and series which are often in- 
quired for. The question was discussed as to 
whether a junior attendant at a branch should 
be expected to answer such a question, or 
whether she should refer the patron to the 
book selection or book order department. 

The need of knowing intermediate books 
was commented upon. 


The proportion of children’s literature to the 
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rest of the training course was discussed at 
some length. Some libraries reported thirty to 
forty lectures; some twenty-five to thirty; an- 
other eleven to sixteen, with a special course 
in addition for those who expect to do chil- 
dren’s work. Two libraries reported that their 
training courses have been cut down, one to 
ten weeks, and the other to two months with 
one month’s practice, with proportional reduc- 
tion of the course in children’s literature. 

The discussion ended with the reiteration of 
the need both for enthusiasm for books, and 
for a desire to share them. 


The Committee on Evaluating Applicants 
for Training and Apprentice Classes submitted 
a report of its two years’ work. In the past 
year the members of the committee were: 
Marie A. Newberry, Public Library, Toledo, 
chairman; Alice M. Dunlap, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, sub-chairman; Mrs. Vera  S. 
Cooper; and Agnes F. P. Greer, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 


REPORT ON EVALUATING APPLICANTS 
SUM MARIZED 

The report said, in part: 

“The program of the Chicago midwinter 
meeting of the Training Class Section was 
based largely upon the work of this Commit- 
tee, as reports on the use of the Otis Self- 
Administering Test and of the Moss Social 
Intelligence Test were prepared by Mrs. Grace 
G. Keator and Bessie J. Reed, in charge of the 
summer classes at Dayton and Kalamazoo, re- 
spectively. Miss Greer told of the working 
of an original test and Carrie E. Scott, Indian- 
apolis, sent a paper describing the use of the 
Whipple Reading Test, Inglis Vocabulary 
Test, and Scott’s Mental Alertness Test in 
the choice of the 1930-31 class.” 


Bibliography 


Twenty-four items (books, magazine arti- 
cles, reports) were added during the year. 


Interviewing 


The interviewing of applicants was dis- 
cussed fully in 1930. This year attention is 
called to Hepner’s Psychology in modern busi- 
ness, where will be found material on six 
types of interviews, such as casual, statistical 
and psycho-analytical. 
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Application Forms 


Following out the 1930 recommendation that 
each training and apprentice class send to 
all other such classes interview records and 
application forms, and that the package of 
sample blanks from other organizations (omit- 
ting those records to be kept confidential) be 
circulated among those directors requesting it, 
the Committee Chairman sent blanks to six- 
teen classes, received blanks from ten and sent 
packages of sample blanks to five directors. 


References 


Discussion brought out that the greatest 
value of references may lie in what might be 
called the moral effect upon the applicants. 


Health Records 


One of the application blanks received in the 


exchange shows over twenty questions or items 
under “Health.” 


Personality Ratings 


A list of over one hundred and fifty terms 
compiled from personal report blanks from 
twenty institutions, including library schools, 
training classes, and a few libraries having 
yearly personnel reports, was circulated among 
the Committee members, as well as a shorter 
list of fifty-five terms appearing on the report 
blanks four times or more. These lists were 
studied and compared with the traits mentioned 
in the volumes of the Library Curriculum 
Studies by Drury, Flexner, Mann, and Wyer. 
Information concerning the applicant’s posses- 
sion of some of these traits can be ascer- 
tained in interviews. Entrance examinations 
can be of predictive value in the case of some. 
“These judgments, however, should be checked 
with the personal reports and practice reports 
after acceptance in classes, as really valuable 
information concerning these as well as other 
traits must await such reports.” 


Personal Report Blanks 


The Chairman of the Committee made a 
special study of the effect of a re-arrangement 
of items of the personal report blanks used by 
the Training Class of the Public Library, To- 
ledo. The experiment of staggering the rat- 
ings of personal and business qualities instead 
of having the highest in one column and the 
lowest in another was tried with this result: a 


decrease in the number of times the highest 
rating is checked and an increase in the num- 
ber of times the lowest is checked. (See 
Form B on the next page.) 


Tests 


The conclusion in 1930 was that for our pur- 
poses tests should be verbal, with both new and 
old type questions; that they should not be too 
long and that they should be for groups rather 
than for individuals. It was also recommended 
that search for a good test of personality traits 
be continued. During the past year some ex- 
periments have been tried, but with such incom- 
plete success that the search must be continued, 
Tests for certain qualities and conditions, such 
as accuracy and fatigue, were studied. Miss 
Greer in her Chicago talk gave as a conclusion 
that we could use speed and accuracy tests 
now in existence. 

An investigation in the past year shows that 
in five libraries tests were given to 603 appli- 
cants. It is thought that at least ten other 
libraries have such tests. These should be 
compared with many other scores and records 
of the applicants at the various stages of their 
progress. This is manifestly beyond the abil- 
ity of an appointive committee. 

It was recommended in 1930 that we work 
toward a battery of tests of our own. The 
examination of the tests already used ought to 
precede such an effort. 


General Conclusions 


1. That such training and apprentice classes 
as need to revise personal report blanks ex- 
periment with re-arrangements of ratings and 
especially check the value of the conclusions 
stated above in relation to the staggered ar- 
rangement. 


2. That, as the Committee on Evaluating 
Applicants for Training and Apprentice Classes 
of the Training Class Section has learned that 
in various libraries there are tests, scores, etc., 
which may be available for study purposes, 
but which the Committee finds it impossible to 
study, due to the pressure of daily work, that 
the Committee suggests to the Training Class 
Section of the American Library Association 
that the Board of Education for Librarianship 
be asked to arrange for this study, to select 
and employ some person qualified and accept- 
able to the Training Class Section to make it, 
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Form B 

I. Personality (Check at left) 
Alert moderately not very dull very 
Resourceful very moderately not very dependent 
Adaptable Notat all very moderately not very 
Dignified not very undignified always moderately 
Poised moderately little lacks poise always 
Even tempered always fairly not very irritable 
Senseof humor unduly serious good moderate little 
Tactful not very blundering very fairly 
Interested moderately little lacking very 
Neat in dress very moderately not very slovenly 

and person 
II. Business Habits 
Accurate quite fairly inaccurate very 
Rapid very quite fairly slow 
Prompt tardy always prompt quite fairly 
Regular in 

attendange fairly uncertain very moderately 
Reliable quite so little irresponsible very 
Systematic very moderately fairly unmethodical 
Thorough superficial very thorough moderately fairly 
Neat in work not very disorderly very moderately 
Executive ability fair little needs direction good 








and to report the results to the Training Class 
Section at the earliest possible meeting. 


3. That, in the event that this action be 
taken by the Training Class Section and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, this 
Committee, as the one most familiar with the 
material gathered, be continued in order to 
place at the disposal of the Board whatever 
knowledge has been gained through the two 
years of investigation. 


4. That, in the event that such action be not 
taken by the Training Class Section and by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, the 
Committee be discharged. 

a * * 

On motion it was voted that the Training 
Class Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation ask the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship to arrange for a study of the tests, 
scores, etc., tried out or now in use in libraries, 


select and employ some person qualified and 
acceptable to the Training Class Section to 
make this study and report the results to the 
Training Class Section at the earliest possible 
meeting, and that the present committee be 
continued in order to place at the disposal of 
the Board whatever knowledge has been gained 
through the two years’ investigation. 

The Section at the request of the American 
Library Association Headquarters voted to 
amend the constitution so that the retiring 
chairman each year shall become a member 
of the Section’s executive board for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Chairman, Mary L. Titcomb, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary A. Osgood, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Fiorence S. Taytor, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


The Trustees Section met in Lampson Hall, 
Monday, June 22. In the absence of the 
Chairman, Orra E. Monnette, president, Board 
of Library Commissioners, Public Library, 
Los Angeles (who was delayed in his arrival 
by Iowa floods), Edwin P. Root, president 
Free Public Library Board, New Haven, was 
elected temporary chairman. Although called 
upon to preside at the very last moment, Mr. 
Root fulfilled the duties of the office in a 
most able and felicitous manner. His sprightly 
comments were interspersed with delightful 
repartee. 


The only formal paper presented was one 
read by Dr. W. E. Britton, vice president of 
the Free Public Library Board, New Haven, 
on the founding and development of the 
Mitchell Library branch. 

In the northwest corner of the town of 
New Haven, said Dr. Britton, there has ex- 
isted for many years a manufacturing and 
rural community known as Westville which 
grew slowly until a quarter of a century ago. 
It was there that the first stone and ore 
crusher was invented, that pictures were first 
transferred to wood blocks by photography, 
and that the three Beecher brothers began the 
manufacture of matches, a business which 
later became a part of the Diamond Match 
Company. In recent years nearly all of the 
sewing machine attachments used have been 
made in Westville. 


In 1855, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) 
purchased a farm in Westville and called it 
“Edgewood.” There he landscaped the grounds, 
reared a family, and wrote his later books. 
The Edgewood Civic Association was formed 
in April, 1908, and elected Mr. Mitchell the 
first honorary member. Such an organization 
was needed because at that time there were 
no pavements, no legal street or property lines, 
no sewers, and few sidewalks, while new 
schools were imperative. Through the tasks 
accomplished by the Civic Association, West- 
ville gradually assumed its present appear- 
ance, that of a continuation of the city of New 
Haven. 


Soon after the death of Mr. Mitchell in 
December, 1908, it was suggested at a meeting 


of the Civic Association that some memoria] 
be established in the district which had been 
his home. The committee of five which was 
appointed reported in favor of a reading room 
and a library, An unexpectedly suitable site 
was available after the death of Mr. E, B. 
Beecher. The committee decided to purchase 
this property of two acres and a twenty-five 
room house in the center of Wes.ville, and 
use the house as a reading room and library 
in memory of Mr. Mitchell, while the grounds 
would be used as a public park and named 
for the Beecher family. 

Less money was raised for this joint memo- 
rial than had been hoped; only $14,000 was 
contributed by about three hundred donors. 
However, the Beecher property was purchased 
at $16,000, for half of which a mortgage was 
given. On October 20, 1910, the organization 
was incorporated without capital stock as the 
Donald G. Mitchell Library and Beecher Park 
Memorial, for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a library and park devoted to 
public use. After various changes necessary 
to make the residence suitable for library pur- 
poses had been made, Herbert F. Larkin was 
appointed librarian, was given living quarters 
for his family, and was placed in charge of 
the park. 

As a result of a conference between the 
directors and Willis Kimball Stetson, then 
librarian of the Free Public Library, New 
Haven, this library was managed as a branch 
of the Free Public Library, and the Mitchell 
Library became the first branch in a building 
devoted to library purposes. 


The Library was opened December 10, 1910, 
and was kept open every afternoon and eve- 
ning except Sundays and holidays. During the 
first ten months the circulation of the initial 
1,200 books was over 15,000. In 191i the 
directors presented a bookplate designed by 
Frederick Spenceley of New York, using a 
design which showed Mr. Mitchell standing in 
the doorway of his home. After the Library 
had been in operation for a year and a half, 
it was evident that larger funds were needed; 
so that the Westville School District was 
taxed one-half mill by the authority of the 
General Assembly of 1913. 
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In 1915 a gateway was erected as a memo- 
rial to the Westville soldiers and sailors in 
the War of 1861-65, and in 1918 a flag pole 
and an honor roll were added for those who 
entered the World War. Further improve- 
ments to the building, costing over $20,000, 
were made in 1919-20, largely through the 
generosity of Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, a 
daughter of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. L. Wheeler Beecher, a library director, 
died June 14, 1920, and his will provided that 
the interest of $400 a year be paid to a brother 
during his life-time, but that thereafter the 
mortgage should be canceled. 

In June, 1921, the half-mill tax which pro- 
duced about $5,000 annually for library and 
park maintenance ceased automatically on the 
vote of the Westville School District to come 
under the full jurisdiction of the city of New 
Haven. Finally in 1922 this property, esti- 
mated to have a value of about $60,000, was 
transferred to New Haven at small cost to 
the city except for the agreement to support 
and maintain the library and park. Though 
the New Haven Library Board has full man- 
agement of the branch, the directors of the 
Mitchell Library and Beecher Park Memorial 
have met annually in order to foster a library 
interest in the community and to see that the 
terms of the contract are carried out. More- 
over, the members of the Mitchell family have 
continued their interest in the library, as is 
shown by the great tower clock presented in 
1923 by Mrs. Ryerson, and by money for ex- 
tensive repairs given in 1930. 

For the year 1930, the 9,000 volumes had a 
circulation of over 82,000. Thus the library 
is proving its value in a community over two 
miles distant from the central library, and is 
establishing the habit of reading and a taste 
for good literature in the children who had 
hitherto never enjoyed library facilities. Con- 
sidering the matter from all standpoints, the 
effort to establish the Mitchell Library has 
been well-expended. The. library furnishes 
adequate service where such facilities were 
greatly needed; it has been a great advantage 
to New Haven to acquire a branch library and 
park at so small a cost; and the library forms 


an appropriate memorial to a gifted and grace- 
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Following Dr. Britton’s paper the Secretary 
gave an informal report on the correspondence 


which he had had with members of the Sec- 
tion during the year. He suggested that the 
Section follow the precedent set by other 
sections in establishing a small sectional mem- 
bership fee with a view to creating a modest 
fund for stationery, clerical expenses, postage 
and telegrams, which can readily total fifty 
dollars per year and for which there is no 
money available from the general funds of 
the A. L. A. No action on this proposal was 
taken. 


The meeting then resolved itself into one of 
general discussion of the following questions 
proposed by Mr. C. M. Cartwricut, presi- 
dent, Board of Directors, Public Library, 
Evanston, Illinois : 


“Does the present tendency to extend main- 
tenance service mean the sacrifice of adequate 
book purchases? 

“When a library links up its service with 
the public schools or any outside institution, 
which has a revenue of its own, how far is 
the library justified in spending its money for 
service and books for the benefit of outside 
activities of this sort? 

“In the absence of a pension or retirement 
fund, or any authorization for such by-law, 
how should trustees meet a situation where a 
faithful employee grows too old for the serv- 
ice or becomes disabled? 

“Will the tendency of the future be for 
libraries in cities of some size to become more 
decentralized; that is, will the work be more 
efficiently carried on in the outer sections? 

“What has been the most effective method 
to prevent the stealing or mutilating of books? 

“What should be the policy of a library in 
sending library employees to conventions espe- 
cially when they are far distant? 

“Is it a wise policy for a library to link up 
with correlated institutions using its audi- 
torium or rooms, especially where these or- 
ganizations by long use have a claim on the 
library ? 

“Is the library justified in fathering these 
activities where the relationship at the time 
being may be harmonious but where there may 
be embarrassment arising later on?” 


Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, raised the question as to 
whether in a period of economic depression, 
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the trustees should meet a cut in the library 
budget by curtailing book purchases, cutting 
salaries or reducing the working hours of the 
staff. Some of the trustees present argued 
for the importance of keeping up the supply 
of good books which they felt was so neces- 
sary to keep up the morale of the public. 
Others felt that it was necessary to keep the 
staff intact and at a high point of efficiency. 
since the public libraries were used more in- 
tensively during a period of widespread unem- 
ployment. 

A luncheon meeting for thirty-five was held 
at the Taft Hotel, Tuesday noon. Mr. Mon- 
nette presided, with Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, president, Indiana Library and Historical 
Department, Indianapolis, seated on his right 
and Mr. Root on his left. 

Mr. Monnette presented some _ vibrant 
thoughts concerning the relationship of the 
Trustees Section to the A. L. A. He advised 
caution with respect to increasing the cost of 
operating our libraries, and disapproved of 
the purchase of unnecessary and short-lived 
trashy books, without casting aspersions upon 
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the rightful place of high class fiction in tax 
supported libraries. He sketched the modern 
trends of education and made a plea for the 
maintenance of a genealogical section in our 
larger public libraries. Some of his remarks 
provoked a spirited, yet friendly, informal 
discussion. 

A resolution was passed expressing the ap- 
preciation of the trustees at having Mrs. Earl 
with them again after her recent illness, 

Joseph L. Wheeler, representing the A. L. A. 
Special Membership Committee, spoke on the 
urgency of completing the endowment cam- 
paign. The Section immediately pledged one 
hundred dollars which was collected then and 
there and turned over to Headquarters in cash, 

The trustees and their friends were enter- 
tained at an afternoon tea by Mr. and Mrs, 
Frederick M. Adler. 

Glenn H. Holloway, president, Concordia 
Parish Library Board, Louisiana, was elected 
chairman for the coming year, and Mr. J. O. 
Modisette, chairman, Louisiana State Library 
Commission, was elected secretary. 


TuHeopore W. Kocn, Secretary. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND RounD TABLE 


The year 1931 marks a new era in books 
for the blind because of the passing of the 
Pratt Bill appropriating $100,000 yearly for 
books. 

Prior to this time libraries for the blind 
having endowment, or those depending only 
on city tax levy for funds, have in true public 
spirited way, assumed the responsibility of 
financing the expensive embossed books for 
the blind. 

Robert B. Irwin, executive secretary of the 
American Foundation for the Blind of New 
York, has been chiefly responsible for bring- 
ing to pass this piece of legislation, which 
places the large responsibility for financing 
embossed books with the federal government, 
where it should be. 

The money is entrusted to an institution 
already doing government work, to expend. 
Herbert Putnam, of the Library of Congress, 
has given over the project of books for the 
adult blind to H. H. B. Meyer, director of 
the legislative service of that library. Dr. 


Meyer was the speaker at the Round Table 
on Work with the Blind, held in the lecture 
room of the Sterling Memorial Library on 
Friday evening, June 26. He outlined the 
steps already planned in administering the 
$100,000 fund. An advisory committee con- 
sisting of two members each from the Amer- 
ican Association of Instructors for the Blind 
and the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, will assist in suggesting titles of 
books to be brailled. Mr. Meyer stated that 
he would expect the A. L. A. Committee to be 
the final authority on book selection. Sug- 
gestions will be welcomed from all sections of 
the country, from anyone or any group, in 
order to get the widest possible knowledge of 
the needs of the field. The adult education 
group has been asked to suggest at this time 
certain titles from the RWAP handbooks. 
Ninety thousand dollars will be spent for 
Braille books and $10,000 for Moon type 
books. There is much satisfaction in learning 
that our elderly Moon type readers will also 
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benefit in the grant. The expectation is that 
the National Institute for the Blind in London 
will emboss the Moon type books. While the 
Canadian blind will not receive any of the 
books they will be able to purchase them from 
the embossers as will also any other country 
desiring to do so. 

The scope of the work will have a breadth 
and scientific basis hitherto unknown. The 
scientific research departments of the govern- 
ment will be at the command of the Director 
for the asking. Tests of materials going into 
the make-up of the books as well as experi- 
ments in embossing, size of dot and every fea- 
ture of the book will be the subject of scien- 
tific experiment. 

Almost the entire session was taken up with 
the outline of plans and questions from the 
group with answers by Dr. Meyer. There 
was a large attendance for such a special 
group as work for the blind. There were 
four members of the A. L. A. Committee at 
the conference: Miss Gillis, Dr. Bostwick, 
Miss Sawyer and the Chairman. 


One question discussed was that seeing per- 


WoRK WITH THE FOREIGN 


The consultation hour on work with the 
foreign born was held Friday morning, June 
26, with Edna Phillips, Massachusetts Division 
of Public Libraries, Boston, as chairman. The 
plan of the meeting was to bring together 
specialists in various phases of library work 
with racial groups to consult with those who 
had questions to ask about individual prob- 
lems. No talks were given nor papers read. 
Following a preliminary introduction of the 
consultants by the Chairman, the meeting was 
divided into seven small group conferences 
held simultaneously. . 

Two underlying themes characterized all of 
the discussions : the need of keeping up to date 
the lists already published, and of a central 
depository for lists compiled by libraries so 
that they would be available to others in- 
terested in the same languages. The hope was 
expressed that the A. L. A. might in the fu- 
ture sponsor a monthly publication like The 
Booklist, but devoted to short popular lists of 
books in various languages, compiled by li- 
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sons are doing the book selection. This was 
answered by pointing out that in the A. L. A. 
Committee of fourteen members, four are 
blind. 

The exhibit of books and posters in the 
conference booth attracted much attention, 
showing the substantial achievements of the 
year in the two books put into braille, Little 
America in four braille volumes and financed 
by the A. L. A. and bearing on the title page 
the A. L. A. emblem. The make up of the 
book is both artistic and substantial and repre- 
sents a cost of $510. The second book is one 
braille volume, Millikan’s Science and the new 
civilization financed by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in co- 
operation with the A. L. A. and bearing the 
emblem of the former organization on its title 
page. This book cost $198 for the brailling. 
Twenty-five free copies were presented to as 
many libraries. 

A yearly fund of $100,000 for books for the 
blind seems equivalent to an Aladdin’s lamp 
placed in our hands. 


Annie E, Carson, Chairman. 


Born CONSULTATION Hour 


brary experts and book review committees 
similar to the French, Scandinavian, and Pol- 
ish book review committees already organized 
by the Massachusetts Library Club’s commit- 
tee on Inter-Racial Service and the A. L. A. 
Committee on Work with the Foreign Born. 
Another need expressed at all the conferences 
was for titles of good stories simply told for 
immigrants, who are not readers of the more 
literary titles which appear on so many lists. 

Mrs.» May M. Sweet, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, met this demand as it applied to Italian 
reading by suggesting several of the ever- 
popular adventure tales appropriate to the li- 
brary collection. She also answered questions 
about authors and titles which libraries should 
not buy. 

Augusta Markowitz, Public Library, New 
York, answered questions on the purchase of 
Hungarian books. Mrs. Josephine Bernhard 
of the same library, and a member of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation Book Review Com- 
mittee, had the topic of Polish books. 
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Fanny Goldstein, Public Library, Boston, 
took the questions on Judaica. The trend of 
opinion among workers with Jewish people is 
that the demand is now greater for racial 
background books in English, but that the use 
of Hebrew will increase because its study as a 
literary language is being urged. 


Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor of A. L. A. 
publications, assisted by Leo R. Etzkorn, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Library Club’s 
French Book Review Committee, answered 
questions on foreign lists published by the 
A. L, A., and on French books. An annual 
supplement to the new A. L. A. French books 
for American libraries was asked for. It was 
suggested that libraries buying French books 
abroad, buy them bound. 


The cataloging of foreign books, as done in 
the Public Library, Detroit, was exhibited by 
Adelaide F. Evans, who brought sample sets 
of cards showing the translation and trans- 
literation of languages using non-Roman al- 
phabets. A trend toward the simplification of 
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information on foreign language cards was 
noted. 

Ida F. Farrar, City Library Association, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was in charge of 
the group discussion on the cooperation of 
libraries and evening schools in service to the 
foreign born. A need for more and better 
selected titles in easy English for adult for- 
eigners was expressed by both librarians and 
evening school teachers. Children’s books 
with adult interest and the Bradford press 
books in large type were recommended as use- 
ful. Robert Deming, in charge of adult edu- 
cation in Connecticut, stated that at present 
there are more adult foreigners in the evening 
schools than ever before, and that they in- 
clude more of the “white collar” class. The 
hope was expressed that a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and the 
A. L. A. might be formed to promote the in- 
creased publication of books for adult begin- 
ners, giving humanized material in simple 
form. 

VerRA MorGan, Acting Secretary. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s READING ROUND TABLE 


The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
met Wednesday, June 24, at 8:30 p. m. with 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, 
chairman, presiding. 


The Chairman gave a brief survey of the 
field of specialized work with young people in 
public libraries and urged the necessity of rec- 
ognizing the importance of work with this 
group. The terminology, “intermediates,” 
“older boys and girls,” and “junior adults” is 
very confusing. Our chief concern is with 
young people, if we may appropriate this term 
for the high school group, the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade students, those fif- 
teen to eighteen years old, both in school and 
out. 


Mary Harper, Public Library, East Cleve- 
land, gave a paper on: 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND SPECIALIZED WORK 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE* 


Special work with young people, under the 





* Abridged. 


supervision of one whose training had been 
directed to that end, was a new thing for our 
library two years ago. The young people, 
however, had always made extensive use of 
library resources both for school work and 
recreational reading. When it was decided to 
add to the staff someone who might have the 
time and the inclination to concentrate upon 
the problems of this particular group, there 
arose several problems of administration. The 
libraries all about us were being very success- 
ful in the contacts made through young peo- 
ple’s rooms and special alcoves with carefully 
selected collections. The value of a collection, 
selected particularly to meet needs and inter- 
ests of the young people, cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is not, however, always convenient 
to add another unit and more feet of floor 
space to a library. 


There is in our library no room set aside for 
the particular use of the high school people. 
There is no special collection of books. When 
the young people form such a large part of 
the reading public as they do in East Cleve- 
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land, it is pleasant to entertain them in the 
large reference and reading rooms. This plan 
of using the entire library collection would be 
difficult of successful execution if particular 
attention were not paid to the buying of ’teen 
age books. 

The attention of the young people’s libra- 
rian in such a situation as I have described, 
must be directed toward two ends: successful 
contacts with her particular public, and close 
relationship with and a sympathetic under- 
standing of her work by the rest of the staff. 
Suppose we consider the staff first. 

The young people’s librarian cannot by any 
means take care of every young person who 
asks assistance. It is pleasant, then, for the 
other assistants to have stored away in the 
corners of their brains a selection of suitable 
and attractive titles, since they must meet boys 
and girls who still enjoy the books from 
the children’s rooms, and eighteen-year-olds 
who read really adult literature. In order 
to accomplish this, the young people’s libra- 
rian mentions at the weekly staff meetings 
those books which she has read or those which 
have been approved in other places, giving per- 
haps a very brief review of each of them, sug- 
gesting their possible use and the group which 
will most enjoy them. The young people's 
librarian is a sort of reader’s digest of young 
people’s books for the benefit of the other 
busy staff members. With the easier access to 
reference books and a more leisurely working 
day, she is able to assist the school librarians 
in the compilation of lists of books for stu- 
dents’ supplementary reading and for purchase. 


Besides this knowledge of book titles, the 
staff acquires some of the deep interest in 
young readers which characterizes the young 
people’s librarian and not infrequently do staff 
members find questions to ask, suggestions to 


make, and problems to be discussed, if never 
solved. 


Two files are kept on the desk of the young 
people’s librarian. One contains annotations 
on the books which she knows and uses; the 
other, a subject file of fiction and popular non- 
fiction, which is intended to be of assistance 
when every “school story” seems to be out 
and a youngster follows his adviser about 
with an expression which indicates the com- 


plete collapse of his entire world if she fail 
him now. 
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We have no statistics of books issued to 
young people nor of students served, and so 
the things upon which we must concentrate are 
the personal contacts which we can make and 
the echoes we get from the young people them- 
selves. All the particular efforts that we have 
made have been in the direction of establishing 
a feeling of trust and mutual liking. 

We advertised two racks as containing books 
of particular interest to older boys and girls 
and we got together a long list of books for 
recreational reading. “Just a good book” we 
called it, and when it came back from the 
printer in a cheerful yellow folder, we felt 
that we had something to offer. And the boys 
and girls liked it. The list was a substantial 
sort of challenge. They prided themselves on 
what they had read and argued over the merits 
of the new titles suggested. As the days 
passed we were able to strengthen casual con- 
tacts with the young people when we could 
promise them short lists of books about the 
things which interested them the most. The 
personal attention that such a service indi- 
cated made them feel the library’s interest in 
them and the librarian became a personality. 
When we discovered some of the more gen- 
eral enthusiasms, we multigraphed lists of 
books built around these topics: adventuring, 
sea stories, the Orient. 

Last spring, we began a series of book 
talks. By enlisting the aid of the high school 
librarian, we gained an introduction to the 
head of the English department who promised 
us an opportunity to meet English classes. 
At the end of a book talk we slipped in an 
invitation to visit the library, where there 
would be someone particularly anxious to help 
in discovering any number of interesting 
things upon the book shelves. 

Our book club is the favorite child among 
these activities. It, too, is based upon this in- 
formal friendly spirit. Across the street from 
the library there is a Catholic academy for 
girls. These students seem to have less direc- 
tion along extra-curricular lines than those in 
the public schools. When we approached one 
of the girls with whom we were well ac- 
quainted with the suggestion of an informal 
book club with no rules, lots of things to read, 
and perhaps something to eat, she agreed that 
it would be “swell.” And because she is a 
leader with an unfailing supply of enthusiasm, 
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she transports a number of her particular 
friends to the library every other Monday 
afternoon. -They are a constant surprise, for 
they read everything and anything. There are 
some individual enthusiasms—French history 
and Will James—but for the most part, they 
demand only that it be printed matter fastened 
between covers. Our procedure has been most 
informal. We have tried each time to present 
a group of books, new and old, and of varied 
interest, in a casual fashion as if one might 
be saying, “This is interesting—I enjoyed it— 
perhaps you would like it too.” And usually 
their enthusiasm is so great that most of those 
precious studied phrases calculated to “sell” 
the volume, are lost in a chorus of “I want 
that one.” Surely, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the suggestion of good things in this 
group. With the summer time the club itself 
will disband, but there will remain that friend- 
liness toward the library and the confidence of 
the library’s interest in them. 


There are countless ways of making friends 
with individuals, and young people are sur- 
prisingly grateful for special services. The 
girl who reviews new books for her high 
school paper is happy to have suggestions of 
titles. We managed to cheer the disheartened 
editor of a dry-as-dust Latin column by a peep 
into Weigall’s Personalities of antiquity. If 
you can greet the rider of a hobby with, “You 
will find something on my desk for you to- 
day,” you delight him and he remembers you 
and comes to trust your judgment in books. 


If, during the course of this history, I have 
sung the same refrain—the friendly spirit— 
too often for comfort or entertainment, it is 
because it is the most important thing in our 
work. In order to make the work of the 
young people’s librarian effective, the boys and 
girls must know her and depend upon her. 
They may easily pass over carefully selected 
books on the shelves and display racks or lose 
interest in a place that is too big and be- 
wildering. The young people’s librarian is a 
counselor who guides the young person by the 
very lightest reins of friendly interest. 


* * * 


Mary J. Carn, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, next read her paper on: 


NEW HAVEN CONFERENCE 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIAN AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Of course in a library, any sort of direction 
or guidance resolves itself into that never 
ceasing drama of action and reaction that 
takes place on a library floor and the possi- 
bilities that develop through it. It should 
never be definite, dictating or determining. 


Certainly the vocational guidance program 
as outlined by school leaders today is the 
greatest challenge that has been tossed to li- 
brary workers with young people. It begins, 
is emphasized and worked out most closely 
and conscientiously, in the years of high 
school. Moreover, it demands the sympathetic 
and intelligent assistance of many adult de- 
partments within the library. May it not, if 
the challenge be met with the earnest effort 
at cooperation it merits, find special assistants 
for these young people in certain adult de- 
partments ? 

The possibility is more than likely, for vo- 
cational guidance is not an adventurous sally- 
ing forth of educators into new fields merely 
to march back again. It is a mighty move- 
ment toward a worthy goal; accumulated find- 
ings put into dynamic action in response to 
society’s plea for a better adjustment between 
the worker and his work. And whether func- 
tioning through a high school or some other 
type of vocational school it merits the library's 
heartiest cooperation. Therefore the young 
people’s librarian must inform herself con- 
cerning all its phases. And she will ask her- 
self the question: “Just what place am I to 
fill in all this new activity ?” 


The very definition of vocational guidance 
is determining for her. Vocational guidance 
is the giving of information, experiences and 
advice in regard to choosing, entering upon, 
and progressing in an occupation. Here in 
this very first function, the library comes in 
as a vital factor in any program for vocational 
guidance. For of course there is not a more 
watchful, discriminating and assiduous col- 
lector, nor a more willing disseminator of such 
necessary knowledge, than the library. Conse- 
quently the young people's librarian does not 
have to find a place for herself in vocational 
guidance. She is already a part of it. It 
merely remains for her to face its every ave- 
nue of service. First of all, there is the active 
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program of her own locality to be understood 
and coped with. And I know of no better 
method to pursue here than that of applying 
the guidance principle of letting the aptitudes 
and abilities of the individual determine what 
he shall be taught. So the librarian must 
allow her local plan to determine how that 
plan shall be ministered to. If it is a large 
one, the operation of which is deemed worthy 
of national recognition and study, all depart- 
ments and special branches of the library must 
take cognizance of it. They must keep abreast 
of every development in guidance and add all 
valuable contributions as soon as they are pub- 
lished. The librarian will find this task of 
keeping her lists and collections up to date, an 
exacting one in itself. New methods are being 
constantly devised and new vocational work 
books which definitely antiquate earlier copy- 
rights are rapidly being printed. This con- 
dition alone renders the use of a textbook 
almost useless and increases the value of the 
library as a laboratory. The very diversity of 
demand engendered by a well-organized voca- 
tional guidance program is challenging. The 
instructors on the hunt for new and interest- 
ing occupational phases for class presentation, 
the students eager to satisfy an aroused in- 
terest in some late opportunity that has de- 
veloped, experts in various fields, and success- 
ful business men and women who are called 
on to speak before the different classes, all 
seek the library for information and material, 
and should find both. 

Our gigantic and complex civilization has 
removed from the experience of the boy and 
girl the chance to watch people at their work 
as in the days of the village blacksmith and 
other picturesque callings. Lacking this op- 
portunity, they also miss the inspiration which 
it furnished and the desire to emulate which 
it aroused. The library must supply these 
experiences through books which describe oc- 
cupations and the qualifications a worker 
should have who aspires one day to reap the 
rewards of a chosen occupation. 


Biographies must be scanned for any con- 
tributing factor or inspiration, for character 
building influences, for achievement, and for 
performance. The relation of certain biogra- 
phies to certain occupations must be noted and 
the librarian be prepared to supplement one 
with the other when the need arises. Indeed, 
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to the librarian who works very closely with 
students from vocational guidance classes, 
whole collections of books take on new signifi- 
cance, departments disclose new relationships, 
and the librarian longs for the faculty of bi- 
location attributed to some of the saints, that 
she might be at her post and at the same time 
accompany the young quester on his trip to an- 
other department. 

Hence it is manifest that coping adequately 
with a vocational guidance program is some- 
thing more than having the right number of 
books, pamphlets and magazines on guidance 
and occupations and being able to produce 
them on demand. Mere bibliographies and 
collections are pretty apt to be dull, discon- 
certing and unpromising things until lighted 
with the rays of interest and enthusiasm. Then 
they are like shadowed peaks which when 
touched with the shafts of dawn suddenly 
emerge and invite scaling. When the young 
people’s librarian has through selection, asso- 
ciation and suggestion done this she has gone 
far on the way to making the words “edu- 
cation” and “information” as appealing as 
“adventure” and “romance.” This is achieve- 
ment which will make of the library the indis- 
pensable laboratory to the vocational guid- 
ance movement it should be. 


Vocational guidance has produced a new 
environment that imposes new obligations and 
has introduced a practical dynamic quality 
that induces new reactions. Instructors, stu- 
dents and parents have become so one minded 
in the matter of education that prepares for 
life work, that it results in a great deal of 
earnest cooperation. This cooperation is over- 
flowing into the library, and students quite as 
a matter of fact are claiming the same com- 
prehension of their needs that the school shows 
and a readier fulfilment of their book de- 
mands. 


The library in its turn should respond with 
enthusiasm, and because life problems are in- 
volved and the matter of success or failure 
affected, should carry on for the intermediates 
the same close and active cooperation with 
outside agencies in which the juvenile depart- 
ment engages. There should be ready an ex- 
act knowledge of every opportunity the city 
affords for vocational guidance and a speaking 
acquaintance with each one. Statistics and 
individual histories compiled at the cost of a 
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great deal of labor by schools and bureaus 
should be used by the young people’s librarian 
to make more effective her work with young 
people who have left school. There should be 
visits to the high schools, a watchful support 
of their guidance programs, and, above all, 
there should be stated conferences of college, 
high school and public librarians working with 
young people. 

Fortified with such cooperation the voca- 
tional guidance movement should bring high 
school and public library closer together. Co- 
operation implies a knowledge of one another’s 
programs. Such knowledge furnishes respect, 
one for the other, removes the spirit of rivalry, 
and makes allies of school and library; a 
most desirable result, for only when they are 
allies are they educating in the fullest sense 
of the word and providing an incentive for the 
furtherance of education throughout life. 

* * * 


May LamBerToN BECKER gave a most en- 
livening and illuminating address, based on 
letters written to her as Reader’s Guide for 
the Saturday Review of Literature; literary 
editor of St. Nicholas; and book editor of 
The Scholastic. It was entitled: 


THE TASTES OF THE TEENS: BOOKS YOUNG 
PEOPLE PREFER AND WHY* 


Now and again someone asks me for a “list 
of books suitable for boys and girls from 
twelve to sixteen.” Surely the persons who 
make such a demand cannot remember ever 
being young or they would also remember 
what a changeable age this is. Young people 
of this age pass through so many changes 
that each becomes an actual repudiation of 
the others, and their reading tastes change just 
as rapidly. They like one kind of book in 
January and in June they wonder why on 
earth they ever enjoyed such a book as that! 
The young people themselves agree to this; I 
have made the same statement to many groups 
and it always arouses a stir of assent. Twelve 
to sixteen is a period which you may enter 
hand in hand with Louisa May Alcott, and 
come out, arm in arm, with George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Let us consider the teens in the nature of a 
road—always going somewhere. Let us think 


* Abridged. 
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of it as a country road, green shaded and under 
magic light and dancing shadow. On it are 
young people, alone or in groups — walking 
along, seldom looking back, never turning 
aside, looking out between the breaks in the 
trees to what can be glimpsed far ahead, but 
never stopping or going back. Something 
makes them realize that all which takes place 
on this road is vitally important; they will 
never forget anything which happens there or 
a single thing which they see. Something 
tells them: “Make the most of it; this never 
has happened before in the world and will 
never happen again.” 

This is a time of beginnings. One boy’s 
definition of the teens is “the grasping age’”— 
grasping at first one thing and then another 
and never finishing anything. It is not in the 
nature of this time of life to finish anything; 
as soon as a thing is completed, it is dead, 


To best serve our young people we must 
first discover what they themselves like. No 
aviator ever talks about conquering the air; 
he only adapts himself to working in it. In 
trying to find out what the best books are for 
young people, it is not wise to depend only on 
our own opinions and preferences. Youth in 
its essentials is much the same as it was years 
ago, but the books provided are different, and 
present-day standards are different. Likewise, 
the tastes of our personal acquaintances must 
not be considered as too important. And ques- 
tionnaires, except statistical ones, are not much 
good. We put nothing into questionnaires 
(these organized evasions) which is worth 
taking out. But—you can always talk to peo- 
ple as readers, no matter how young they may 
be. There is no striking difference in the 
readers of any age. So when I began The 
Scholastic experiment, I first wrote a letter to 
the readers asking them to tell me what their 
reading tastes were, and I received 774 letters 
in the first three weeks. The question was: 
“Tell me which books you like best and why 
you like them.” There were no prizes, the 
idea being merely, “if you want me to help 
you, then help me that I may help you.” They 
were free to say whatever they pleased; and 
the letters were especially interesting because 
they came from every part of the United 
States. 

From these letters I found, of course, that 
romance and adventure topped the list. It is 
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impossible to separate these two terms because 
so many of their favorite romances are also 
adventures and so many of their adventure 
stories are romantic. One book which stood 
very high in the list illustrates this point per- 
fectly—and that book is Lorna Doone. Both 
boys and girls liked it; the girls because of 
the romance, the boys because of the adven- 
ture. The girls were interested in Lorna, the 
boys in John Ridd; the girls skipped all the 
fighting, and the boys skipped all the love- 
making. Ramona and Ben-Hur were also 
very near the top of the list. There is an 
extraordinary continuance in popularity of 
such tepid, sentimental, and old-fashioned ro- 
mances as Janice Meredith, When knighthood 
was in flower, and Little shepherd of kingdom 
come. Their popularity is much greater in the 
smaller, outlying districts, and the reasons for 
this probably are that the libraries are not so 
good as in the cities; and, there is glamor 
in these books, even though it may be a very 
cheap tinsel sort of glamor. We must have 
glamor in our lives sometimes, and it is a 
physical necessity in the teens. There is 
something very appealing in the thought of a 
knight in full armor leaning up against the 
side of a silo! 

This is the period for romance and adven- 
ture. Smiley Adams, the story of gangster 
life now running in St. Nicholas, is exactly 
the kind of story which they desire. It is 
well written, absolutely modern, and “some- 
thing happens all the time.” I have been get- 
ting many letters from both boys and girls 
telling me how much they like this story and 
asking for more like it. They want lots of 
action in their books; what they do not want 
is introspective discussion. 

This age also wants stories about its own 
particular kind of life—stories about the young 
people of today, family stories, and school 
stories. There are very few good ones, be- 
cause a good book for boys and girls must be 
written because the author can’t help writing 
it. When an author comes to me—with that 
certain peculiar glitter in his eyes—and says, 
“I am going to write a book for children, Little 
women has never stopped selling since it was 
first published !”—then I know that that glitter 
is one of pure greed and that a good book for 
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boys and girls will not be written by that 
author. 

Some of the young people mentioned his- 
torical romances, but it was the romance which 
held their interest and not the history. His- 
tory needs a personal introduction for most 
boys and girls; and the importance of his- 
torical romance depends on the history which 
is read immediately after. 

Pseudoscientific romances are more popular 
with girls than boys, and they are read more 
by men than by boys. The boys of today 
know too much about science to enjoy the 
pseudoscientific novels—with the exception, of 
course, of Jules Verne’s books and the earlier 
Wells’ books which are always popular. 

The biographies mentioned were of two 
kinds: first, hero biographies, almost invari- 
ably from American history, with Lincoln far 
ahead of anyone else and Lindbergh follow- 
ing in popularity; and second, biographies 
along their own lines of interest. 

Poetry was confined to those young people 
who write it themselves and those who have 
not had the taste for poetry killed by school 
assignments. When a thing is once said in 
poetry, it is said forever; it is deathless and 
unchangeable. The kind of poetry many 
young people enjoy, however, is nonsense 
poetry—jingly verses which can be memorized 
easily. Laura Richards has just written some 
more of these verses, just as fresh and good 
and sparkling as those first ones of hers 
which were written so many years ago. 


Mrs. Becker told a little about her “Book 
Lovers’ Corner” which is growing all the 
time, and concluded her most delightful talk 
by saying: “You and I are both road menders 
on this magic thoroughfare of youth. Never 
forget that the road is constantly going some- 
where, that everything which takes place is 
important, and that nothing which happens 
will ever be forgotten.” 


* * * 


At a luncheon meeting Tuesday, thirty li- 
brarians actively engaged in work with young 
people discussed problems involved in work 
with this group. 

r Lucite Gerper, Secretary. 











AFFILIATED NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


As the full proceedings and text of papers 
presented before the American Association of 
Law Libraries at New Haven will be printed 
in the Law Library Journal, only an outline 
of the program is herewith given. 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was held Monday, June 22, in the 
students’ lounge of the Sterling Law Building, 
Yale University. President Rosamond Parma, 
University of California Law Library, pre- 
sided. Addresses of welcome were given by 
Charles E. Clark and Edwin M. Borchard of 
the Yale Law School faculty, and by George 
S. Godard, of the Connecticut State Library. 
Mr. Godard also read a paper. 

President Parma addressed the meeting, tell- 
ing of the history, growth, and accomplish- 
ments of the Association and of its hopes and 
future aims. The report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was read and adopted. Franklin O. 
Poole, Bar Association Library of New York 
City, read the report of the Committee on the 
Index and Journal. Mr. Andrews, of the Bar 
Association Library of New York City, read 
a testimonial to the memory of William H. 
Alexander; Mr. Baxter, Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation Library, read Mr. Hewitt’s testi- 
monial to the memory of Mrs. Margaret C. 
Klingelsmith; and A. J. Small, Iowa State 
Library, read a testimonial to the memory of 
Rowena U. Compton. Mrs. W. F. Marshall, 
Mississippi State Library, read a most inter- 
esting paper on “The Law and Its Ideals.” 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the conference was 
held in the moot court room of the Sterling 
Law Building on Tuesday afternoon. Presi- 
dent Parma introduced Frances D. Lyon, New 
York State Law Library, Albany, who pre- 
sided at the round table on proposals for 
changes in the policy of the Association. 
William R. Roalfe, Duke University Law 
School, Durham, North Carolina, opened the 


discussion, speaking further of his plan as 
published in the April number of the Law 
Library Journal. Mr. Small, Mildred L, 
Dager of Cleveland, and others continued the 
discussion. A committee of five was suggested 
to continue the consideration of the Roalfe 
plan. In the absence of Gilson G. Glasier, 
Wisconsin State Library and S. D. Klapp, 
Minneapolis Bar Association Library, E. A, 
Feazel, Cleveland Bar Association Library, 
read the report of the Committee on Incor- 
poration. It was moved that the report be 
adopted and referred to the new committee on 
the Roalfe plan. 


After the afternoon session Frederick C. 
Hicks, Yale University Law Library, invited 
members of the Association and of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries to a de- 
lightful tea in the students’ lounge. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday evening the Association met in joint 
session with the National Association of State 
Libraries in the students’ lounge. Harriet M. 
Skogh, president of the National Association 
of State Libraries, presided. Herman H., B. 
Meyer, Library of Congress, read the first 
paper, “Methods and Materials of Legislative 
Reference.” William E. Hannan, New York 
State Library, spoke at length on the work of 
his division. 

Grace M. Sherwood, Rhode Island State 
Library, Providence, read a paper on the work 
of her library, after which the discussion be- 
tween Dr. Meyer and Mr. Hannan was con- 
tinued. 


Winifred Gregory, editor, List of serial 
publications of foreign governments, talked 
most entertainingly on “Research Adventures 
in Foreign Capitals.” Mary Burnham, editor, 
Cumulative Book Index, followed with a help- 
ful talk, “The Listing of Books in the Cata- 
logs of Law Publishers.” 

Wednesday morning members of the two 
associations left by bus or automobile for 
Hartford, where they were met at the State 
Library by Mr. Godard and ushered into the 
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Connecticut Supreme Court chamber. Here 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross and Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie gave most gracious wel- 
comes. After visiting the State Library, dele- 
gates were taken to the Hartford Bar Library, 
where Mrs. Gladys Judd Day, the librarian, 
greeted them. President Parma and President 
Skogh placed a wreath on the tomb of Thomas 
Hooker, Connecticut’s founder, after which a 
luncheon was given at the Hartford Club. 
After luncheon Mayor Batterson of Hartford 
gave an address of welcome, and the Reverend 
Mr. Archibald described the life of Thomas 
Hooker. In the afternoon visits were paid 
the Hartford Public Library, the Morgan Me- 
morial, and the Connecticut Historical Soci- 
ety, followed by a trip up the Connecticut 
River to Windsor Locks and back through 
Windsor, where the Association presidents 
placed a wreath on the grave of Oliver Ells- 
worth, third chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. On the way back to New 
Haven a stop was made at the beautiful Hart- 
ford rose garden, a lovely ending to the long- 
to-be-remembered Hartford day. On the re- 
turn to New Haven the two association presi- 
dents also placed a wreath on the grave of 
Roger Sherman, early Connecticut patriot. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session convened in the students’ 
lounge Thursday afternoon. President Parma 
asked the members of the Association to rise 
in respect to Mrs. Angell, wife of President 
Angell of Yale University, for whom funeral 
services were being held that afternoon. In 
the absence of Eldon R. James, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School Library, Howard L. Steb- 
bins, Social Law Library, Boston, read Mr. 
James’ paper, “The Harvard Law School Li- 
brary.” Miss Parma referred this paper to 
the Roalfe Plan Committee. Hobart R. Cof- 
fey, University of Michigan Law Library, 
read a paper on “Methods of Handling Con- 
tinuations at the University of Michigan.” 
G. E. Wire of Worcester, Massachusetts, read 
parts of his paper on “Session Laws,” the full 
text of which will appear in the Law Library 
Journal. 

Reports of several committees were heard. 
Miss Kilbourn read Miss Moylan’s report of 
the Committee on Reprinting Articles in Legal 
Periodicals. Mr. Stebbins read Miss Lath- 
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rop’s report of the Committee on New Mem- 
bers and the list of all new members. 

Frederick C. Hicks read a paper on “Cata- 
loging and Classification in a Modern Law 
Library.” 

Mr. Small proposed an amendment to sec- 
tion 9 of the constitution and by-laws to the 
effect that the President of the Association 
should not be eligible for office for any con- 
secutive term. 

On Thursday evening, the Association joined 
with the National Association of State Li- 
braries in enjoying a banquet in the students’ 
lounge. Mr. Godard was toastmaster, and 
presented Chief Justice Maltbie, who spoke 
with profound feeling and with eloquence on 
“Connecticut.” The presidents of the sister 
associations, Miss Parma and Miss Skogh, 
spoke briefly, and Mr. Hicks gave greetings 
from the Yale Law School. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was held in the students’ 
lounge Friday morning. President Parma 
gave the chair to E. A. Feazel, who led a 
round table on bar association library prob- 
lems. Arthur S. McDaniel read a paper pre- 
pared by William H. Alexander for the con- 
ference on “The A. B. C. of Bar Library 
Cooperation.” A paper by Mr. Klapp on 
“Fire Insurance for Law Libraries” was read 
by Howard L. Stebbins. William S. McCor- 
mick of Detroit read Olive C. Lathrop’s paper 
on “The Collecting of Semi-legal Material 
for Bar Association Libraries.” 


SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth and final session was held on Fri- 
day afternoon in the students’ lounge. John 
T. Vance, Library of Congress, told the as- 
sembly of his varied and interesting experi- 
ences in collecting material for his library in 
Latin American countries, particularly in 
Mexico. Mr. Small read a resolution petition- 
ing the courts, law publishers, and legal writ- 
ers to give the chapter and page of the state 
laws or title of the volume when making ref- 
erences. It was moved and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. It was passed with a 
further provision that copies be sent to the 
leading law publishers and legal periodicals. 
Lucile Elliott, University of North Caro- 
lina Law Library, read her paper on the 
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“Questionnaire on Appropriation for Law 
School Libraries,” which was the report of the 
Committee on this subject. Mr. Wire read 
the report of the Committee on Memorials in 
state reports, which was voted on and passed. 
Mr. Wheeler read Mr. Small’s report of the 
Committee on Bar Association Reports, which 
was adopted. Mr. Roalfe read only part of 
his report of the Committee on Regional Co- 
operation in Development of Special Collec- 
tions, the full text of which will appear in 
the Law Library Journal. Miss Moylan’s 
memorandum on annual statistics for law li- 
braries was read by Mr. McDaniel. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel also read Miss Ryan’s report of the 
Committee on List of Law Libraries in the 
Standard legal directory. Both of these re- 
ports were voted upon and accepted. The re- 
port of the Auditing Committee was read by 
Mr. Mettee, duly voted upon and accepted. 
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In Mr. Small’s absence, Mr. Cheney read the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, which 
will appear on the records of the Association, 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was as follows: President, Rosamond Parma, 
Boalt Hall of Law, University of California, 
Berkeley ; first vice president, John T. Vance, 
Library of Congress; second vice president, 
Arthur S. McDaniel, Bar Association Library 
of New York City; secretary-treasurer, Lotus 
Lucile Mitchell, Sullivan and Cromwell, 48 
Wall Street, New York City ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Rosamond Parma, John T. Vanee, 
Arthur S. McDaniel, Lotus Lucile Mitchell, 
Frederick W. Schenk, Frederick C. Hicks, 
Helen S. Moylan, and William R. Roalfe. 

The conference adjourned after a_ busy, 
pleasant, and successful week. 


Lotus Lucite MitcHett, Secretary, 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The conference of the League of Library 
Commissions was opened by a joint meeting 
with the County Libraries Section of the 
A. L. A., Tuesday evening, June 23, in Battell 
Chapel of Yale University. An account of 
the meeting will be found in the report of 
the County Libraries Section. 

The annual business meeting of the League 
was held in the Art Gallery of the University, 
Friday, June 19, Frank L. Tolman presiding 
in the absence of the President. Fifty-two 
librarians signed the register, representing 
twenty-four states and one province. Acting 
upon the message from the President, Leora 
J. Lewis, the League expressed itself as fav- 
oring a study of the relations between li- 
brary organization and government, the study 
to be made by a committee of librarians work- 
ing with some social science research bureau. 
The report of Lillian E. Cook, chairman of 
the Committee on Library Commissions Sur- 
vey, was accepted and a survey authorized. 

A report on “Progress of Library Work in 
the South” was made by Tommie Dora 
Barker, A. L. A. regional field agent for the 
South. Miss Barker stated the program for 
the South as outlined in 1929 by the South- 
eastern Library Association: 


1. A library field worker attached to the 
staff of the A. L. A. 

2. A state field worker in each state. 

3. A school library supervisor attached to 
the state department of education in each 
State. 

4. A study by the A. L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, of the library train- 
ing needs of the South. 

Since the adoption of the program, three 
states have added state field workers, a fourth 
has strengthened its work, and four states 
have school library supervisors at work or 
under appointment. Standards for institu- 
tions offering training have been adopted by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States; the Library 
School of the State College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has been fully 
accredited and that of the George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, provisionally 
accredited. Grants have been announced by 
the General Education Board for the estab- 
lishment of library schools at Louisiana State 
University and at the College of William and 
Mary, Virginia. Through the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, a county library demonstration is 
being conducted in Charleston, South Carolina. 








LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


A conference in professional education of Ne- 
gro librarians was held at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina in March, 1931. A county library 
law has been passed in Florida and the public 
library law amended. Aided by subsidies, the 
first and last objectives have been accomp- 
lished. For the past eight months, the Field 
Agent, resident in the region, has worked un- 
der the direction of the Library Extension 
Board and its executive assistant to strengthen 
the library agencies already at work and to 
enlist the support and interest of non-library 
individuals and groups in the library extension 
program. 

Ralph C. McDade, field agent for library 
extension, University of Tennessee, reported on 
library conditions in Tennessee and his experi- 
ences since the inauguration of extension work 
some months ago. 


Jutra Wricut Merritt then told of the 
“Activities of the A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board” in carrying out its objective: adequate 
public library service within easy reach of ev- 
eryone in the United States. Cooperation 
with the League of Library Commissions was 
specifically mentioned in its first plan of work 
and has been made easy because of overlap- 
ping personnel. Emphasizing, as it does, the 
strategic position of the state agency, the Li- 
brary Extension Board has worked to estab- 
lish state agencies where they are still lack- 
ing. Where the work is already established, 
the Board cooperates and serves as a clearing 
house of information. 


Through national contacts and publicity the 
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Board lays a foundation of public opinion on 
which state and local librarians can build, It 
has had a share in bringing about a special 
grant for libraries which suffered in the flood 
of 1927; a survey in British Columbia, and an 
experimental regional library following the 
survey; the Rosenwald library activity in the 
South; and a regional experiment in Vermont. 
Miss Merrill reported that in spite of pre- 
vailing financial conditions, fifteen state agen- 
cies have reported increased appropriations 
and four have held their own, when other 
departments were cut. “The Library Exten- 
sion Board,” said Miss Merrill, “is concerned 
with the job ahead rather than the progress 
already made. There are still large areas un- 
served, millions of people without public li- 
brary facilities, others who are beginning to 
be ‘library conscious’ but still need to realize 
what adequate public library service means. 
Many existing libraries need to be greatly 
strengthened.” 


Officers for the coming year are: President, 
Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge; first vice president, Leora 
J. Lewis, South Dakota Free Library Com- 
mission, Pierre; second vice president, Harriet 
C. Long, Oregon State Library, Salem; sec- 
retary, Jane Morey, Missouri Library Com- 
mission, Jefferson City; executive committee, 
Frank L. Tolman, New York State Library, 
Albany; Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, Mun- 
cie, Indiana; and Malcolm J. Wyer, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 


Jane Morey, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES * 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Association of State Libraries con- 
vened June 22, in the Students’ Lounge, Ster- 
ling Law Building, Yale University, President 
Harriet M. Skogh, State Library, Springfield, 
Illinois, presiding. 


Grorce S. Goparp, Connecticut State Li- 
brary, Hartford, welcomed the Association, 
not only to New Haven and Connecticut, but 


*For full proceedings and text of papers, see sepa- 
rate publication issued by the National Association of 
State Libraries. For copi the Secretary, 


ies, consult 
Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Legislative Reference 
Bureau, Harrisburg. 


specifically invited them to come to Hartford 
on Wednesday, June 24, when the libraries of 
that city would be open for their inspection. 


PRESIDENT SKOGH responded to the address 
of welcome, and then delivered the annual 
presidential address. She said in part: 

“The state libraries came very early, and 
that they are here to stay has been quite 
clearly demonstrated, not only in the proceed- 
ings of this association, but in the events of 
recent years in state libraries. They have de- 
veloped many differing, but related, lines of 
work : law libraries ; documents, federal, state, 
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and foreign; general reference; traveling li- 
braries; interlibrary loans; special collections, 
such as books for the blind, medicine, art, 
etc.; acquisition and publication of historical 
material; preservation, filing, and indexing 
of archives; legislative reference service; li- 
brary extension; school library supervision 
and cooperation, and institutional libraries; 
library schools and other activities. A few of 
the states have all these functions in one state 
library, but most of them have the work dis- 
tributed in two or more departments, and it 
is safe to say that the organization is not 
exactly the same in any two states. 


“In planning the program, then, for such 
widespread interests, I cast about for subjects 
of most general appeal. . . . We are in the 
midst of an economic depression which has 
struck fear in the hearts of the most optimis- 
tic. . . . On its constructive side, fear en- 
courages study, to avoid the undesirable con- 
ditions, and to find a way out. Libraries, 
especially state libraries with their close con- 
tact with governmental agencies, and their 
emphasis on books dealing with those prob- 
lems, can offer some help here as purveyors 
of the materials for serious thought and 
ideals. . . . And since state libraries have 
themselves been affected, perhaps only slightly, 
by the current depression, are there not some 
studies this association might sponsor relating 
to library progress? ... 

“I should like to see a study made of the 
laws of the state libraries in the United 
States, carrying further the material in Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson’s American library laws, that 
the progressive development of those laws 
to their present stage might be indicated, and 
principles of organization abstracted and com- 
pared as to their relative effectiveness in 
operation. ... 

“It would be a useful thing to have a hand- 
book of state-supported libraries bringing up- 
to-date the material presented in 1915 in the 
Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau's bul- 
letin on state-supported library activities in the 
United States. ... 

“The American Library Association and the 
American Library Institute are both discussing 
plans for research library service. Can the 
state library find a definite place within that 
scheme by building up and strengthening the 
collections within its scope, particularly in 
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public administration, and the legislative, his. 
torical, and archival materials which many 
state libraries possess in such abundance? 
“The discussions which will come with the 
excellent papers which are to follow in our 
programs of this conference, will, I hope, 
bring out other ideas of service which can be 
worked out by and for the libraries in this 
association, to their greater usefulness.” 


This was followed by the report of the 
Secretary, which was accepted and filed, after 
which followed the Treasurer’s report, which 
was referred to the Auditing Committee. 

At the Los Angeles conference in 1930, a 
committee to select a suitable insignia, was 
appointed, with Irma A. Watts acting as 
chairman. The Committee submitted three 
designs, but on action of the Association, no 
choice was made and the Committee was con- 
tinued for the coming year. 

In a roll call by states for reports on legis- 
lative changes in library laws, the majority 
had had cuts in their appropriations. 


Arizona was outstanding in having passed 
a county free library act in 1929, which imme- 
diately became operative, and the leading 
county, of which Phoenix is the county seat, 
appropriated $25,000 for the work, which has 
also been undertaken by two other counties 
taking advantage of the contract provision of 
the law. Eight others were preparing to em- 
brace the complete library law, but the general 
slump in the market for copper and cattle has 
retarded the work. 

The dean of the law school, by a recent act, 
may exchange legal publications of the state 
with the law schools of the various other 
states, and he is authorized to draw on the 
secretary of state for sufficient number of 
statutes and law reports to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act. An outstanding feature 
was a provision to increase the salaries of 
the state librarian and the assistant state 
librarian. 

California was also most fortunate in that 
it had an increase of $27,563 over its previous 
budget. 

Connecticut reported increased appropria- 
tions to bar libraries and the consolidation of 
the Bridgeport Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety with the Public Library in Bridgeport. 

While the general budget for the state had 
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to be reduced, the State Library did not 
receive any cut, but had an appropriation of 
$356,000 for the next two years. 

Georgia reported a plan which had been 
submitted to a committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of state government to establish a de- 
partment of libraries under the Library Com- 
mission, with the state librarian to be the 
chief, to be appointed by the Commission and 
to hold office at its pleasure. The position to 
be open only to professionally trained and ex- 
perienced persons. The Committee had not 
reported at the time of the meeting. 

Illinois reported the introduction of $25,000 
subsidies for county libraries, but it failed 
of passage. The measure will be reintroduced 
at a later session. 

Indiana reported two bills of a general 
nature, one provided that the budget of all 
tax levying institutions should not exceed the 
amount of budget asked for in 1930. It should 
be noted that the amount of budget and not 
the rate of taxation is directly affected. The 
second bill requires the purchase of Indiana 
fuel to be used in all institutions supported by 
public tax. 

Iowa reported a general cut on all appro- 
priations except for the law library. Also 
the failure of passage of a bill providing for 
a new judicial office building which would 
have housed part of the State Library, thereby 
relieving the present congested condition. 

The state library of Maine has become a 
part of the Department of Education through 
a recent reorganization. 

The library is adding a bookmobile which 
will begin its journeys about the middle of 
July. It is a gift from the business and pro- 
fessional women’s club of the state. It will 
be thoroughly equipped and delivered ready to 
go on the road. 

Michigan reports the enactment of a bill 
providing for regional libraries which makes 
it possible for several counties to unite for 
library service similar to the service received 
from a county library. Michigan is the first 
State to enact such legislation, but British 
Columbia is operating under such a system. 
Another bill permits a village, township, city, 
or county to contract with an existing county 
library for service. 

The public library act was amended, re- 
ducing the number of members of the board 
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from nine to five. This was done for the 
purpose of securing a quorum at library meet- 
ings. This act also provides for a term of 
contract between a township and board of 
local library commissioners, terminable upon 
six months’ notice by either party. 

The State Library received a cut of $9,000, 
which will mean a retarded service. 

New Jersey reported that the State Library 
has been given charge of the auditing and 
printing of all state reports. The act becomes 
effective the first of July. The library will 
move into a new building in the fall. 


North Carolina reported a 20 per cent cut 
in appropriation, and a 10 per cent cut in all 
salaries. 

Ohio reported a bill, which was passed, 
providing for county library districts. An- 
other bill limits the amount of fines paid in 
any one calendar year by the clerk of any 
municipal or police court to the trustees of 
the county law library association to $6,000 
per annum. 

On January 1, 1931, an amendment to the 
constitution became effective which prohibited 
all operating levies outside the fifteen mill 
limitation without a vote of the people. Under 
the present law, school district libraries can 
levy up to one and a half mills annually for 
library purposes, one mill of which is outside 
the fifteen mill limitation, without a vote by 
the people. The adoption of the amendment 
affected the revenue of 150 school district 
libraries, and provision is being sought to 
cbtain revenue for these libraries. 

Pennsylvania reported the adoption of two 
laws, one which provided for the encourage- 
ment and development of county libraries, 
and the other which granted a subsidy of 
$20,000 for the support of county libraries, 
with the restriction that no county library may 
in any one year receive more than $2,500. 

Rhode Island was fortunate enough not to 
receive a cut, but a grant of $500 for some 
special work. 

Vermont reported that there was a private 
movement during the last two years under 
the survey of the private commission on rural 
life relative to library extension work. They 
have made an intensive study in about twenty 
towns and the movement should be watched 
with great interest. 

In Virginia, as there was no session of the 
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legislature in 1931, there was no change in 
the laws. However, the session of 1932 will 
be asked to provide a new building. Honor- 
able John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, a native Virginian, has 
offered $100,000 toward construction, with the 
proviso that the building should be on an 
appropriate site and of such size and archi- 
tectural beauty to be adequate and worthy. 

Washington reported that the attempt to 
abolish the office of state librarian and pro- 
vide for the distribution and disposal of state 
library contents, failed of passage. The sup- 
port given library associations and librarians 
throughout the country, made a great impres- 
sion on the legislature, and it is reported that 
upon no other bill of equal importance was so 
much mail received. The state library re- 
ceived a cut of 25 per cent but it was at- 
tributed to the economy policy of the admin- 
istration. 

Wisconsin reported a cut in their budget 
which will mean a slight reduction in salaries. 
There has been a persistent effort to place the 
libraries and library employees under civil 
service. 

Wyoming was one of the bright spots, as 
they were able to report slight increases. 


This was followed with a paper by HENry 
E. Dunnack, Maine State Library, Augusta, 
on “Consolidation of Library Activities.” Mr. 
Dunnack made an exhaustive study of the 
functions of the various state libraries and 
reported : 


“Such a union of all or most of the library 
interests of the state in one agency—the state 
library or library department—has come about 
in thirteen states. In most states only ad- 
visory powers have been given to the state 
library. Some right to set standards has ac- 
companied the distribution of the small state 
grants in the New England states. New York 
has broad powers in setting standards. Twelve 
state libraries have library extension as a 
special function. Twenty-two have more or 
less general collections, often strong in state 
history, law, and, documents. A few are 
actually public libraries for the state, lending 
to local libraries and individuals. In four- 
teen states the state library is chiefly a law 
and document library. In thirteen states there 
is a separate law library as well as a state 
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library. Several states have state departments 
of archives and history, others have state his- 
torical libraries. This, we think, is an ‘unwise 
multiplication of the state’s library agencies’ 
. . . State-wide library service is the highest 
function of a state library. ... 

“The first president of the State Library 
Association, Melvil Dewey, said at their first 
meeting in St. Louis: 


“TI am profoundly convinced, after eighteen 
years’ study of general library interests, that 
the greatest future development lies before 
the state libraries. They have the largest and 
wealthiest constituency. The greatest possi- 
bilities for exchange and gifts, and infinitely 
the largest opportunities for helpfulness to 
the library and educational interests of each 
state.’ 

“To make state library leadership effective, 
the state director must be library trained with 
both scholarship and administrative ability, 
His relationship to the libraries and librarians 
of the state should be comparable to that of 
the commissioner of education to the schools 
and teachers. ... 

“No one can be so short sighted as not to 
realize that cooperation, not uniformity, is the 
fundamental principle upon which this, and all 
other organizations, must develop. Therefore, 
it seems wise to make a modest effort to se- 
cure some form of organization which will 
be more nearly adequate to meet the demands 
of the various states, and at the same time 
increase the usefulness of state library 
agencies. It does not seem wise at this time 
to adopt any resolution, or insist upon any 
definite system of reorganization, but, rather, 
to suggest a line of action as a basis toward 
which to work in our effort to make the state 
libraries more responsive to the advance of 
human thought and human need. A sugges- 
tion as to the possibility of concentration and 
its value will very likely be the way of wis- 
dom at this time. . . . It seems to the writer 
that a centralized system like that in Ohio, 
Maine, and other states, is the simplest and 
most efficient. In Maine there are six di- 
visions, the administrative, legislative refer- 
ence, library extension, reference, research, 
and cataloging. In fact, all library interests 
are now carried on under one director. This 
system makes possible library extension with- 
out useless duplication...” Mr. Dunnack then 
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submitted the following resolution to be 
adopted by the Association: 


Resolved, In view of the trend to consoli- 
date bureaus and departments in state govern- 
ment further, since experience indicates that 
closely related activities function with greater 
efficiency and less cost when operated as a 
unit, we, therefore, recommend that wherever 
it is possible an effort be made to consolidate 
all library activities which are under state 
control. 

We also recommend a closer affiliation of 
state library administration with local libra- 
ries, offering them the service of the state 
library for any work that will promote the 
use of the local library, and that the state 
library director accept the task of responsive 
leadership for all state-wide library work, 
giving to local librarians on request the bene- 
fit of his advice and cooperation. 

* * * 

A paper by Mary Ereen Adern, editor 
of Libraries, Chicago, entitled “What Would 
be an Ideal State Library?” was read by the 
Secretary, owing to Miss Ahern’s enforced 
absence. 

Miss Ahern stated: “The term state library 
should denote a library, designed, developed, 
and administered in accordance with its name; 
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that is, a library from which anyone interested 
could receive such help, both from the print 
on its shelves and from the people on its staff, 
as would enable him to find, develop, and 
apply useful information on any legitimate 
subject... . ” 

The first ideal brought out was the cultiva- 
tion of, and insistence upon, an unselfish 
spirit. Another ideal would be interlibrary 
loans and cooperation with the national li- 
brary, while advice to younger and less well- 
equipped librarians of small communities 
should be given by the state. 

Miss Ahern believes that a strong, well- 
organized state library under the direction of 
an experienced librarian, who is there because 
of his profession, is a most essential ideal. 
“Politics” seems to be the most important 
cause of poor state library service. She 
ended : 

“So I conclude by asking: Why should any 
state library be used in a selfish personal 
game of battledore and shuttlecock? Why 
should any state library be placed in charge 
of anyone who, for any reason, is not pre- 
pared honestly to administer it according to 
the highest ideals for such an educational 
institution? As the last note of my swan 
song, I challenge the one who thinks differ- 
ently to stand forth and answer.” 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries was held in the Ster- 
ling Law Building, June 23. 


The first paper was entitled “Suitable Mate- 
rials for Public Records,” by Witmer L. 
Haut, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
Mr. Hall said that for a number of years the 
Virginia State Library and Virginia Bar As- 
sociation had cooperated to obtain a law which 
would secure suitable standards of materials 
for the public records of Virginia. The sub- 
ject may be considered under the broad di- 
visions: (1) technical and (2) legal. Mr. 
Hall defined the divisions as follows: 


“The technical would embrace investigations 
and research as to the quality of record mate- 
rials (papers, ink, and typewriter ribbons) 
both those which are in current use and those 
which would be substituted ; their permanency, 





deterioration, etc., under various conditions of 
time and place. There is, I believe, sufficient 
technical knowledge now available to secure 
adequate standards of permanency. 

“The legal aspect would mean the prescrip- 
tion of adequate standards which would be 
understood and enforceable. It might apply 
to both state and local records, and might 
include centralized state control of materials 
(contracts, purchases, distribution, etc.).” 

Mr. Hall further stated: “What are sought, 
however, are definite permanence standards 
based on the conclusive results of technical 
investigation and research, with application to 
the various classes of records. These matters 
raise many vexing questions. A dog license 
is not as important as a deed book; the origi- 
nal laws and manuscript journals of the legis- 
lature are more important than the printed 
volumes which are copied from them. Where 
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should absolute permanence be prescribed? 
Where may a lesser degree of permanence 
be applied? What classes of records may be 
regarded as merely temporary? Should the 
law stipulate what are permanent public 
records? Who is going to decide such mat- 
ters? What will the increased costs of suit- 
able materials amount to? Will the economy 
of centralized control of state and local record 
materials, (standardization, contracts, pur- 
chases, etc.), counterbalance or overbalance 
the increased cost?” 

Mr. Hall concluded by saying that in Vir- 
ginia effort is being made to have the stand- 
ards fixed by the Division of Purchase and 
Printing. In regard to local materials, they 
are to be made on the best quality of paper, 
but there has been no provision as to the use 
of the best ink or typewriter ribbons, and it 
is difficult to know what is “best.” It is pro- 
posed that only such materials as are of 
known quality should be bought through this 
division. 

Harry M. Lypenserc, Public Library, New 
York, opened the discussion which followed 
telling of work in connection with the Na- 
tional Research Council in experiments in 
Washington. 

The investigation has not been completed, 
but it has been determined that a polluted 
atmosphere is a most harmful influence in 
libraries. Changes of heat and cold are more 
easily regulated than any others. 

Humidity control is absolutely essential, or 
there is danger of mold. A library situated in 
an industrial center has more difficulty than 
one which is removed from such a center. 

He advocated installation of a system of 
air filtration, or air conditioning, to overcome 
a portion of the problems. 

Mr. Lydenberg commended the states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Indiana for 
their action in specifying that their official 
documents be printed on paper of a lasting 
quality. He was glad to learn of the progress 
and efforts Virginia has been making. 

Discussion by Herbert O. Brigham, of 
Rhode Island, and Lucius B. Barbour, of 
Connecticut, emphasized the necessity for the 
establishment of standards. 


The next paper was on “The Union Catalog 
and The Newspaper Index as Means of 
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Increasing Reference Resources of the State 
Library” by Maser R. Grits, California 
State Library, Sacramento. 


Miss Gillis said that their union catalog 
was established in 1909. The State Library 
secured cards for its periodical files from all 
California libraries. Later it added cards 
from county libraries and some city libraries, 
The contributing libraries furnished the cards 
free of any expense to the State Library, 
Miss Gillis said “that general cooperation 
has assured the success of the union catalog 
idea.... In the beginning we planned to file 
all cards received—the Library of Congress 
card first, and behind it cards from other 
libraries having the same book, the cards 
alphabetically arranged by library. In time, 
the bulk of the cards made such a plan pro- 
hibitive, and we now follow a different scheme, 
After the Library of Congress card, we file 
the first card received for the same title. On 
this card is stamped the name of every other 
library which reports the title. For this pur- 
pose, we have had made a set of rubber 
stamps covering all distributing libraries—in 
fact, we have used up several sets in the 
years we have been following this plan. 

... “There are two or three points we are 
often asked about. First, about withdrawals. 
We do not ask for cards for books worn out 
and discarded or withdrawn for any other 
reason. While the catalog would be more 
accurate if we did follow this practice, we 
feel that neither the contributing libraries, 
nor the State Library, can afford the extra 
expense of typing and filing which this process 
would involve. We have found that with- 
drawals have not embarrassed us to any great 
extent. 

“Another question concerns fiction and chil- 
dren’s books. The State Library does not 
purchase books in these two classes, but it 
does file the cards on these subjects sent in 
from other libraries. 

“The cost of the union catalog has never 
been accurately computed—probably it cannot 
be.... At the present time, the union catalog 
occupies 2,520 filing trays of standard size. 
At an average of $47.80, a unit of eighteen 
trays with bases and cornices, the housing 
alone has cost $7,000... . A conservative esti- 
mate of the number of cards at the present 
time is 2,250,000.” 
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Miss Gillis explained in detail the arrange- 
ment and how books are obtained. 


The newspaper index was started in 1900, 
and was an ambitious program for covering 
the whole period of newspaper history which 
began in California in 1846. 

“The present index occupies 1,440 trays in 
a specially constructed filing cabinet in our 
California department. It is the key that 
opens the information which otherwise would 
be only too successfully locked up in the 
excellent file of California papers owned by 
the State Library—a file now numbering 
10,666 bound volumes... . 


“In my mind there could be no possible 
question of the value of a newspaper index. 
We have had countless examples of weeks or 
even months of time saved by the index for 
people who, with important points to prove 
in law or otherwise, would have spent their 
time vaguely searching the papers page by 
page. In our own department reference work 
the constant use of the index is something we 
could not conceive giving up. We know of 
other states considering the preparation of a 
newspaper index. To them, and to all others 
interested, I can only say, ‘There is no doubt 
about its value. The question is, “How soon 
can you begin?”’” 


This was followed by the report of the 
Committee on a Handbook of State Govern- 
ment Organization by Harrison J. Conant, 
Vermont State Library, Montpelier, who con- 
cluded his report by saying: “I am convinced 
that a digest of the functions of the adminis- 
trative agencies of all the state governments 
and a chart of the governmental organization 
of each state would be valuable, but I am 


JOINT SESSION WITH AMERICAN 


The joint session of the two associations 
was held in the Students’ Lounge, Tuesday 
evening, June 23, with Miss Skogh presiding. 

The first paper was by H. H. B. Meyer 
on “Methods and Materials of Legislative 
Reference.” 

Dr. Meyer described in detail the organiza- 
tions and workings of the departments of 
legislative reference service belonging to the 
Library of Congress. The staff consists of 


compelled to report that I see no practical 
way of compiling and publishing the same.” 


In the discussion that followed, H. H. B. 
Meyer, Library of Congress, suggested that 
the proposition be submitted to the Social 
Science Research Council as there might be 
a possibility that some arrangement could be 
made to have the Council undertake the 
project. 

Margaret W. Stewart, Library of Congress, 
pointed out that if such a governmental hand 
book were compiled, the State Law Index 
would present a supplement biennially. 

The Committee was continued with instruc- 
tions to submit the proposition as suggested 
by Dr. Meyer. 

Memorials were then read for the two mem- 
bers of the Association who had died during 
the year. The first was on Jesse M. Hitt, late 
librarian, Washington State Library, Olym- 
pia, and one time president of this Association. 
The memorial was prepared by Mrs. ALTA 
Grim, Washington State Library, Olympia, 
and was read by Miss Skogh, president of 
the Association. 

The second was on the Hon. James N. 
Moore, director of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau from the time of its 
inception in 1909 until his death in 1930. The 
memorial was given by the Secretary, IRMA 
A. Watts, Legislative Reference Bureau, who 
had been closely associated with Mr. Moore. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, the 
members of the Association, together with 
the members of the American Association of 
Law Libraries, were entertained at a tea given 
by the staff of the Yale Law Library, assisted 
by a local committee, including the wives of 
the law school faculty. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


thirty-six persons besides Dr. Meyer, and is 
divided into two large groups, with several 
subdivisions. American law has two sub- 
divisions—federal law and state law. Beside 
those, there are two smaller subdivisions— 
foreign law and international law, while the 
social science group consists of one large sub- 
division, and a number of independent high- 
grade research assistants, usually six, although 
the number varies with the need of the service. 
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“The federal law subdivision has for its 
chief duty the maintenance of a complete sub- 
ject index to the federal statutes, besides 
answering all questions falling within its 
province. The state law subdivision, 
which is the largest in numbers, is engaged 
in carrying on the great work of preparing 
a biennial index to the state laws... . 

“The foreign law and international law 
subdivisions are smaller. The former, for 
years, has been engaged in a constant and 
careful scrutiny of foreign laws relating to 
finance and especially to taxation. The latter 
attempts to keep up with developments con- 
nected with the League of Nations and war 
debt settlements. 

“There remains the social science subdi- 
vision. If we include in this the group of 
high-grade, experienced research assistants 
who work practically independently in imme- 
diate contact with the Director, this is the 
largest subdivision. . This subdivision 
serves as a school, as it were, where the 
younger members of the staff acquire the 
knowledge and skill which warrants their ad- 
vance to a higher grade. 

“The independent research assistants, to- 
gether with the heads of the law subdivisions, 
constitute the most important part of our or- 
ganization. They need a perfectly free hand 
in developing their subjects and in presenting 
their results. . . . From them come, for the 
most part, the reports and studies frequently 
printed in the Congressional Record or as 
independent documents. These members of 
the staff frequently develop a deep interest 
in a particular line of investigation which we 
find it a great advantage to foster... .” 

Dr. Meyer concluded by saying that as a 
rule members of the House and Senate come 
to them with considerable legislative experi- 
ence. 

He further advocated a proper recognition, 
where possible, of the American Legislators 
Association which he believed would result 
in bringing together legislators all over the 
country at different intervals; for “a better 
understanding of our social problems and an 
era of intelligent law making is bound to 
result.” 


This was followed by an excellent account 
of the work of the New York Legislative 
Reference Section by Witttam E. HANNAN, 
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legislative librarian. Mr. Hannan closed by 
saying that the problems in New York State 
are no different than in other states: 


“It is true we have questions there which 
are tremendous. We have annual sessions 
We no more than complete one session than 
we get ready for another. We also haye 
numerous investigating committees. You haye 
the same problems in your own state. They 
are of just as intense interest to you, and 
comparatively of as much interest to me and 
to members in other states. May I not bh. 
speak your earnest cooperation in helping each 
other to avoid as much hard work as possible 
by all of us working together toward bringing 
these questions, that every state must have to 
work upon sometime in the year, to the at- 
tention of the editor of the Public Affairs 
Information Service Bulletin? 1 assure you 
that you will get the best cooperation from 
our workers, and I am sure from every library 
in the field, if we are going to make the term 
‘legislative reference’ mean anything, It 
means more than collecting books, classifying 
and putting them on the shelf, and making 
them available for your own staff; it 
making the original research work available 
for the forty-eight workers in the forty-eight 
states.” 


Grace M. SHERwoop, Rhode Island State 
Library, Providence, read a most interesting 
and vivid description of the work done in her 
state. 

After describing in detail the workings of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau with a deft, 
humorous touch, Miss Sherwood said: “We 
do everything in our bureau; send eloping 
couples by the night boat to New York, the 
cheapest way to get to a place where they 
won't have to wait five days to be married; 
rank the military organizations of the volu- 
teer and veteran firemen’s memorial parade; 
send a fine, fat, and healthy leather cushion 
to the presiding officer of the Senate when a 
page comes rushing to the library yelling for 
‘cushin’ when he means Cushing’s Manual; 
soothe the irate and the intoxicated; smile the 
while we bid a not-too-fond adieu in another 
adjournment sine die; and scratch another 
groove in the polished surface of our good, 
old L. R. B. Big Bertha. 

“Vitally important are these things: Non 
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partisanship; a close tongue; a working 
knowledge of methods in use for consulting 
statute law; speed with accuracy; valuable 
contacts with other bureaus ; infinite patience ; 
stability of mind; cheerful compliance with all 
demands; unvarying good temper; humor. 

“Verily, do we believe one of the greatest 
of these is humor.” 


An unusual and enlightening talk was given 
by Winirrep Grecory, editor of the List of 
serial publications of foreign governments, on 
her “Research Adventures in Foreign Capi- 
tals.” 

After lightly referring to her exasperating 
trials in trying to obtain information in the 
various foreign countries relative to their 
scattered collections of documents, Miss 
Gregory said: 


“To my great surprise, I found that the 
cards I had with me, showing the documents 
in the New York Public Library and Library 
of Congress were much more complete than 
anything I could find in Berlin, and that they 
were surprised beyond measure to see to what 
extent we were attempting to collect in this 
country. They hoped sometime to be able to 
collect, and made copious notes, so that scat- 
tered throughout Europe I have not a doubt 
that in the next few years, students will be 
able to tell you exactly what is in the Library 
of Congress from everything copied from my 
notes. 

“In some cases, librarians have been so sur- 
prised to get notes that they did not know 
existed on their own documents, that they have 
asked me, since I thought that these seemed to 
be the only sets in existence, whether I thought 
the Library of Congress would kindly send 
cards to the country that issued the docu- 
ments. . . . Everyone tried to be helpful and 
they were marvelously kind in most places. ... 

“The cataloging problem is made doubly 
dificult by the fact that in a great many of 
the national libraries abroad, the typewriter is 
yet unknown, and I am quite sure that before 
an assistant is nominated to make the entries 
in the public catalog, an examination of hand 
writing is taken, and the person with the 
worst handwriting gets the position. When 
the matter is complicated by German script in 
a language with which one is but vaguely 
familiar, the results are terrible... . 


“I have come back to America with very 
ragged entries. I have gone to the New York 
Public Library and I have written to people 
who have made collections, and in this country 
I have been able to establish dates which 
seemed almost impossible to verify abroad. 
Of course, the lack of trained assistants is 
one great drawback. ... 

“ ... 1 will only say in conclusion that the 
result of this pilgrimage to Europe is shortly 
to be printed, and I hope when you see all 
the question marks on dates, which you will 
undoubtedly find in this list, you will put 
yourselves in the place of the Editor who 
surely received all the cooperation that could 
be expected from European libraries, but who 
was working at American tempo in countries 
that had very little sympathy with it. 

“We are going to present in this list of 
publications of foreign governments, about 
thirty thousand titles, which will be checked 
by seventy-five of the largest libraries in 
America. Inaccurate as many of the entries 
are, incomplete as many of them are, lacking 
as many of the documents certainly are, I 
think that we are going to find the list useful, 
but someone in the next few years will come 
along, take the rough notes, and build them 
into a real bibliographical tool.” 


Mary BurnuaM, editor of the Cumulative 
Book Index, followed with a discussion on 
“The Listing of Books in the Catalogs of 
Law Publishers.” She asked: 


“Are your catalogers so familiar with law 
literature that they are satisfied with the 
present listing of law books? Are you incon- 
venienced by having books listed under the 
reviser or editor of the latest edition, with no 
reference to the real author, the original 
author’s name? Do you mind having a title 
represented by two or three words taken from 
the middle of it? Do you object to the listing 
of Smith Law of Automobiles, for instance, 
when there may be several Smiths writing on 
the same subject, and you do not know where 
in the whole expanse of Smiths to look? Per- 
haps you all know; I do not. 

“That is the problem which I have, and now 
I will tell you just a little of the way it 
affects me, and, indirectly, affects you. The 
Cumulative Book Index wants to list law 
books, and you want it to. It wants to list 
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them completely and correctly. Law pub- 
lishers do not send you copies. Our listing 
has to be taken from the listing of the cata- 
logs, the publishers’ catalogs. About one 
title in ten has all the information that we 
need, whether from American, Canadian, 
British, or Australian publishers. . . . Some 
are so bad that I have to write a special letter 
to the publishers asking for a transcript of 
the title-page. For about seven, we eventually 
get the correct title from the Library of Con- 
gress cards, or from other sources, and the 
material can be reset before the cumulation 


VISIT TO 


On Wednesday, June 24, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Godard, the two associations were 
taken in busses to Hartford via the ancient 
towns of Durham, Middletown, Wethersfield, 
and Windsor. 


At the State Library, the visitors were 
addressed in the Supreme Court Room, by 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross, and Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie. 


Following this, a tour was made of the 
State Library, Hartford Bar Library, and the 
Bushnell Memorial. 


Then the assemblage proceeded to the 
ancient Center Cemetery where the two 
Presidents, Miss Skogh and Miss Parma, in 
the name of both associations, placed a wreath 
on the grave of the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker, the founder of Connecticut. 


Luncheon at the Hartford Club followed. 
The guests of honor were: Governor Wilbur 
L. Cross, Mayor W. E. Batterson, and the 
Reverend Warren S. Archibald. After greet- 
ings by the Governor and Mayor, the Reverend 
Archibald delivered an interesting address on 
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of the United States catalog supplemen, 
That leaves about two out of the ten which 
remain forever with the title listed under the 
reviser or editor—instead of under the reaj 
author—or with some other inaccuracy, 

“In this small way you suffer, too, either 
from the inaccuracy of the listing, or from 
an increased subscription price due to so much 
resetting of entries. 

“If any of you are troubled by this, I would 
be very glad to hear from you; or if any of 
you are in a position to do anything about it, 
please do it.” 


HARTFORD 


the life and times of the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker. Then there were short greetings 
from the various Hartford librarians present, 

After visiting the neighboring libraries, 
Connecticut Historical Society, and Morgan 
Memorial, the party crossed Hartford’s beau- 


tiful memorial bridge and proceeded along the | 


east bank of the Connecticut River to Ware- 
house Point; then recrossed and turned down 
the west shore through ancient Windsor on 
the return to New Haven via Avon Mountain 
and ancient Farmington. 

In the pleasant Windsor cemetery the two 
presidents placed a wreath on the grave of 
Oliver Ellsworth, the third chief justice of 
the United States and later Chief Justice of 
Connecticut. 

Subsequently, in Grove Street Cemetery, 
New Haven, a third Connecticut patriot, 
Roger Sherman, was honored—Miss Parma 
placing a spray of lilies on his tomb, in the 





name of the American Association of Law | 
Libraries, and Miss Skogh, a sheaf of crim- — 


son gladioli and fern, in the name of the 
National Association of State Libraries. 


FINAL SESSION 


The final session of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries was called to order by 
President Skogh, June 24, in the Students’ 
Lounge of the Sterling Law Building. 

In the absence of Lours J. Battey, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis, his paper, entitled 
“New Housing Facilities for State Libraries,” 
was read by Florence C. Venn of the same 
library. 


In his paper Mr. Bailey discussed the various 


states that had buildings under construction 
or just completed: New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and the two visited last 


year by some members of the Association, | 
Mr. Bailey dis- | 


California and Nebraska. 
cussed in detail the beauty of the California 
building, and paid tribute to the Connecticut 
State Library by saying in his closing pata 
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“It has seemed to me that for ade- 


= and meeting the purpose of the library 
as established and conducted, two of the best 
examples worthy of a visit are those of Con- 
necticut and California.” 


Miss Skogh asked Miss Venn if there were 
not a tendency to put the state library outside 
the capitol building. It was agreed that many 
states were building office buildings because 
of the growth of state activities. 


Miss Gillis of California brought out the 
necessity of the legislative reference work 
being located in the capitol, and stated that 
they will have to establish a room in the state 
capitol again to maintain their close connection 
with the legislature. 


Con P. Cronin, Arizona State Library, 
Phoenix, said there was objection to a new 
state library building in Arizona, because it 
would remove the library from the proximity 
of the legislature. 


Katharine B. Rogers of New Jersey said 
that having the various office buildings at the 
state capitol tended to build up departmental 
libraries. 


The next was a discussion by Mrs. Mary 
E. FRANKHAUSER, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing, on “State Exchanges.” Mrs, Frank- 
hauser said in part: 


“The official literature which grows out of 
the activities of state government is of great 
usefulness, interest and importance. It is re- 
peating again what has been said many times 
before to say that for the lawyer, the student, 
the teacher, the business man, the debater— 
for all seekers of source material, this litera- 
ture offers an unlimited treasure store. To 
the different departments of state government, 
the documents of other states offer timely and 
valuable information. .. . 

“There seems to be a general awakening of 
interest in documents, both federal and state. 
More is being written in magazines about 
this subject. . . . 

“How shall we choose our state documents ? 
This will, of course, depend upon the type of 
library; the demands of its public; the con- 
tents of the documents considered; and the 
space and time which can be devoted to this 
class of library material. 

“... The usefulness of such a collection 
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is in proportion to its arrangement, accessi- 
bility, up-to-dateness, and the availability of 
the material in it through the catalog or such 
indexes as the Agricultural Index, Industrial 
Arts Index, Public Affairs Information Serv- 
ice, etc. . 

“A questionnaire was sent to the state libra- 
ries of the different states, asking for informa- 
tion regarding, in part, the following points: 


1, Name of exchange official ? 

2. Law or rule of exchange—reciprocal or 
otherwise? 

3. Exchange sent at what intervals? 

4. Shipped prepaid or collect? 

5. Are publications noted below distributed 
as exchanges to state libraries and by what 
agency? 

“Here followed a list of more important 
state documents . . . twenty-five titles in all.” 


Mrs. Frankhauser then summarized results 
of the answers to her questionnaire and showed 
conclusively that there are many methods used 
by the different states. California has created 
a new law, effective August 15, 1931, which 
provides for a Bureau of Publications and 
Documents. 

Pennsylvania has a Division of Documents 
from which is sent any document upon requi- 
sition of any official who has credit with that 
division. It centralizes the distribution of 
documents and is sOmewhat similar to the 
office of superintendent of documents of the 
national government. An aim toward cen- 
tralized system of distribution of documents 
which seems worthy of adopting. 

Mrs. Frankhauser showed that Michigan 
was very prompt, making shipments monthly. 
She concluded by saying: “It was found that 
through some misunderstanding of the intent 
of some of the questions asked on the ques- 
tionnaire, further writing would be necessary 
before complete information for tabulation on 
a chart could be recorded. Therefore, I would 
suggest that the questionnaires be placed in 
the hands of a Committee on Exchange and 
Distribution of State Documents with the 
suggestion that a compilation of the data be 
made in chart or pamphlet form and the re- 
sults multigraphed or printed for distribution 
to state libraries and others interested in col- 
lecting documents, The tentative chart we 
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have prepared includes suggestions which may 
prove useful if the Association decides to 
carry on the project.” 


It was decided to continue the Committee, 
and that after the work was completed it be 
sent to the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation with instructions to publish the result 
of the findings. 


Aton P. TispEL, superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, followed 
with a discussion of: “Public Document 
News.” 


Mr. Tisdel spoke about the work of the 
government and the value of the documents 
which are constantly being produced, but 
which in the past were not available because 
of the faulty method of distribution. He feels 
certain that the change in recent years to a 
sales policy has been a step in the right direc- 
tion. He stated that the department is con- 
stantly being asked to relieve libraries of their 
duplicates. 

He then discussed the selective plan for de- 
positories and stated that he believed many 
libraries were receiving publications in excess 
of their requirements and their ability to shelve 
and catalog them. He further stated: 


“I am not suggesting curtailment in the 
distribution of publications to depositories 
where a library has the facilities to take care 
of them and make them available to the gen- 
eral public, but I do feel that libraries should 
not take publications if they cannot handle 
them properly. . . . No library should be a 
depository unless it has the facilities to serve 
the entire community; therefore a library 
accepting a designation should do so with a 
thorough understanding that it is to be a de- 
pository in fact as well as in name.” 

Mr. Tisdel further stated: “Regular cata- 
logs and indexes which the office published as 
prescribed by law have now been supple- 
mented by a Weekly List of Selected Publi- 
cations. Judging from the various favorable 
reports we have received from many libraries, 
they are finding that this Weekly List serves 
a very useful purpose in making government 
publications immediately available. 


“ ... It has long been recognized that the 
most important factor in the promotion of an 
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information and distributing office is service, 
and it is our constant aim to bring our office 
to a standard of efficiency that is beyond 
criticism. We now operate a mail schedule 
that provides for delivery of an order within 
twenty-four hours of its receipt, and a great 
many of the orders are handled on the day 
they are received. 

“In order to give the public the best possible 
service in conducting the cash business re- 
quired by law, the Superintendent of Docy- 
ments has adopted the following special 
methods for the placing of orders for govern. 
ment publications : 


C. O. D.—Inaugurated to serve the public 
where publications are wanted immediately 
and price is unknown, which obviates necessity 
of remitting with order. 


Deposits—At the present time we have ap- 
proximately three thousand deposit accounts, 
which are very satisfactory to those who fre- 
quently order publications, as they eliminate — 
the necessity of remitting with each order, and | 
besides prevent delays in first obtaining prices, 

Continuation orders—A number of institu- 
tions, firms, and individuals want certain | 
classes of publications as issued, and orders 
of this character are scheduled either for 
notification or shipment to be charged to de- 
posit account. 


. . 


Notice of publications—Frequently, inquiries 
are made for publications not yet issued, and 
it is our practice to prepare quotation cards 
which are sent out when publications are re- 
ceived. 


“Our office has been handicapped im its | 
operations through lack of adequate room; | 
but now, as a result of the Public Printer’s 
generous support, we are delightfully housed 
in new quarters. The Public Printer’s con- 
structive policy has contributed materially to 
the progress we have made, while the raising 
of the salaries to a higher standard has served | 
to stabilize the force and so make possible 
more efficient service.” 


Mr. Tisdel was followed by Herserr 0. 
BricHaM, Rhode Island State Library, Provi- 
dence, who spoke on “A Clearing House for | 
Public Documents.” 


After Mr. Brigham’s paper, the meeting 
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resolved itself into a round table and the 
feasibility of a publication of a want list of 
documents, similar to the Duplicate list of 
periodicals, was discussed. It was moved that 
the Committee be continued and try to work 
out whatever plan they may have to suggest, 
with power to confer with H. W. Wilson of 
the Wilson Company, who has offered con- 
structive help in trying to establish such a 
clearing house. 

The business meeting followed. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to issue the Proceedings 
as an independent publication with an abstract 
to be supplied the A. L. A. for incorporation 
in their bulletin. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the 
accounts had been examined and found cor- 
rect. 

The Resolutions Committee presented reso- 
lutions indorsing the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission; resolutions of sym- 
pathy on the death of Jesse M. Hitt, late 
librarian, Washington State Library, and the 
Honorable James N. Moore, late director, 
Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau; 
Mr. Dunnack’s resolution indorsing the cen- 


tralization of state libraries’ activities, and a 
resolution of thanks to Frederick C. Hicks, 
George S. Godard, Chief Justice William M. 
Maltbie, Governor Wilbur L. Cross, Mayor 
W. E. Batterson, the Reverend Warren S. 
Archibald, Mrs. Gladys J. Day and the other 
librarians in New Haven and Hartford who 
contributed to the enjoyment and pleasure of 
the visit to that city, and the speakers and 
officers of the Association. 

At the request of the President, the audience 
rose in memoriam of the departed members. 


The following officers were elected for the 
year 1931-32: President, Mrs. Mary E. 
Frankhauser, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing; first vice president, Wilmer. L. Hall, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond; second 
vice president, Grace M. Sherwood, Rhode 
Island State Library, Providence; secretary- 
treasurer, Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg. 

Mrs. Frankhauser was then inducted into 
office, and in her address asked for the co- 
operation and suggestions of the members for 
the coming year. The meeting adjourned. 


JOINT BANQUET WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


The joint banquet was held in the Sterling 
Law Building dining room, Thursday evening, 
June 25, with George S. Godard acting as 
toastmaster. 

Greetings were brought to both associations 
by Frederick C. Hicks, Yale Law School 
Library, Rosamond Parma, president of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, and 
by Harriet M. Skogh, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries. 

Toastmaster Godard requested the assem- 
blage to rise and stand in silence in memory 


of the absent and departed members of the 
associations. 

The address of the evening was by the 
Honorable William M. Maltbie, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, whose 
topic was “Connecticut.” The discourse was 
brilliant and instructive, and left the audience 
with a greater knowledge of the glories of the 
State of Connecticut—its history and develop- 
ment. 

InmA A. Watts, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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